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Shamir 
to  help 
Romania 
getMFN 
from  U.S. 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Corrtspowttni 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  has  bran¬ 
ched  a  campaign  to  get  the  U.S.  to 
grant  “most  favoured  nation’'  trade 
status  to  Romania. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  vrith  Demo¬ 
cratic  Sen.  John  Breanx  of 
Louisiana,  Shamir  said  that  Roma¬ 
nia  was  “worthy”  of  “most  favoured 
nation*’  treatment  became  it  allows 
free  Jewish  emigration.  Moreover, 
said  Shamir,  Romania  was  the  only 
Comm  must  country  in  which  Jews 
enjoy  “a  full  Jewish  life.”  These 
things  should  be  taken  into 
by  the  U-S-»  said  Shamir. 

Shamir  said  that  he  knows  Roma¬ 
nia  “has  a  problem”  in  Congress 
because  of  allegations  regarding 
treatment  of  its  Hungarian  minority. 
“I  would  like  the  Jewish  minority  in 
the  Soviet  Union  to  five  in  the  same 
conditions  as  Romania’s  Hunga¬ 
rians,”  said  Shamir, 

Throughout  last  week’s  visit  to 
Romania  Shamir’s  aides  assisted  that 
their  hosts  had  not  asked  for  Israeli 
help  in  Washington  on  the  “most 
favoured  nation”  problem.  Romania 
had  lost  “most  favoured  nation” 
stains  because  of  what  Washington 
considered  human  rights  violations. 

Shamir  told  the  cabinet  yesterday 
that  a  Romanian  trade  mission  would 
visit  Israel  in  November  to  increase 
the  volume  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

Israel  imports  goods  worth  some 
$30m.  annually  from  Romania,  and 
sells  Romania  some  $7m.  worth. 
Israel’s  negative  trade  balance  with 
Romania  will  deteriorate  if  a  deal 
goes  through  to  import  Romanian- 
made  Delta  cars. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting  Shamfa*  also  | 
noted  the  invitation  be  extended  to  j 
Romanian  Prime  Minister  Constan¬ 
tine  Deshefesca  to  visit  Israel  in  the 
coming  mouths  had  been  approved 
by  the  Romanian  government,  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  Bxa  mutual¬ 
ly  acceptable  date. 

Shamir,  in  reviewing  his  three 
rounds  of  talks  with  President  Nico- 
{Contauicd  oo  Page  2,  Col.  3) 

Chirac  due  here 

post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

French  Prime  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac  is  due  to  visit  Israel  at  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning 
of  October,  according  to  Foreign 
Ministry  sources. 

During  the  planned  three-day  vis¬ 
it.  Chirac  is  to  meet  with  Israel's 
leaders  and  with  a  delegation  of  Pal¬ 
estinians  from  the  territories. 


Demonstrating  farmers  pose  yesterday  with  an  alligator  from  HamaiGader  on  the  Golan  Heights. 
The  sign  reads:  Rak  li  motor  linshoch  neshech ,  a  play  on  words  referring  to  their  heavy  burden  of 


interest. 


(Leon  Minster) 


Roadside  protests  staged  by 
farmers  in  northern  Israel 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TIBERIAS.  -  Hundreds  of  debt- 
ridden  farmers  staged  roadside  de¬ 
monstrations  in  Galilee  and  the 
North  yesterday  to  press  for  immedi¬ 
ate  government  action  to  ease  their 
financial  plight. 

The  placard-waving  protesters 
attempted  to  block  four  main  in¬ 
tersections.  at  Nahariya,  Maha- 
nayim,  near  Rosb  Pina,  Tzemah, 
near  Tiberias,  and  the  busy  Golani 
junction. 

At  Mahanayim,  angry  slogan- 
chanting  demonstrators  temporarily 
blocked  the  junction  with  a  tractor 
until  police  removed  the  obstacle. 
Two  farmers  were  arrested  and  later 
released. 

Several  times  the  demonstrators 
stopped  lorries  in  the  middle  of  the 
junctions,  claiming  that  the  vehicles 
had  broken  down. 

Scores  of  protesters  attempted  to 
stop  traffic  by  lying  down  on  the  road 
at  the  Golani  junction.  They  dis¬ 


persed  after  Sgan-Nitzav  Danny 
Tabiv.  in  charge  of  the  poEce  unit  at 
the  scene,  warned  that  they  would  be 
removed  by  force. 

The  fanners  had  been  given  per¬ 
mission  to  demonstrate  alongside 
toe  intersections,  provided  they  did 
not  disrupt  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Northern  district  police  spokes¬ 
man  Rav-Pakad  Yebosbua  Sinai  said 
tbat.  apart  from  the  two  incidents, 
the  hour-long  demonstrations, 
which  began  at  7  a.m.,  passed  off 
quietly. 

The  farmers,  from  kibbutzim  and 
moshavim  in  Galilee,  the  Golan 
Heights  and  the  Jordan  Rift,  handed 
out  explanatory  leaflets  and  cold 
drinks  to  exasperated  motorists 
caught  up  is  the  demonstrations. 

They  said  toe  action  was  toe  open¬ 
ing  shot  in  their  campaign  to  press 
the  government  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ravid  com¬ 
mittee,  which  put  forward  proposals 
to  bail  out  toe  country’s  farming 
settlements  with  accumulated  debts 


of  around  $1.5  billion. 

The  proposals  were  recently 
approved  by  the  Knesset  Finance 
Committee,  but  have  yet  to  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

The  demonstrators  called  on  the 
government  to  cut  through  the  red- 
tape  and  immediately  release  some 
of  toe  promised  funds. 

They  also  demanded  the  resche¬ 
duling  of  debt  repayments  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  of  interest. 

•  The  farmers  complained  that  the 
bolk  of  their  debts  to  .the  banks 
consisted  of  interest  which  had 
readied  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  real 
terms,  over  toe  past  two  years. 

Benny  Gorfinkel,  head  of  the 
Lower  Galilee  regional  council,  said 
dozens  of  fanning  settlements  in 
Galilee  and  toe  Nortb.  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  were  in  danger 
of  imminent  collapse. 

Many  families  had  already  left  the 
region  to  live  fa  the  larger  towns  and 
dries  or  abroad.  Scores  of  others 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  5) 


Special  Knesset  session  on  moshavim 


Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

The  financial  plight  of  kibbutzim 
and  moshavim  will  be  aired  in  the 
Knesset  today,  at  a  special  session 
called  during  toe  summer  recess. 

Agriculture  Minister  Arye 
Nebamlrin  will  reply  to  an  urgent 
motion  from  Edna  Solodar  (Align¬ 
ment). 

Other  urgent  motions  concern: 

□  Erosion  in  the  principle  of  equal 
educational  facilities.  The  motion 


was  submitted  by  Anrira  Sartani 
(Mapam).  and  will  be  replied  to  by 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon. 
d  Use  of  tear-gas  by  police  against 
toe  followers  of  toe  Pittsburgh  rebbe 
in  Jerusalem.  Motion  submitted  by 
Avraham  Werdiger  (Morasba),  to 
be  replied  to  by  Police  Minister 
Haim  Bar-Lev. 

□  Weapons  training  at  Kach  sum¬ 
mer  camps  -  by  Chaika  Grossman 
(Mapam),  also  to  be  replied  to  by 


Bar-Lev. 

□  Housing  Minister  David  Levy’s 
plans  to  expand  settlement  fa  toe 
occupied  areas  -  by  Tawfik  Toabi 
(Democratic  Front  for  Peace  and 
Equality),  to  be  replied  to  by  Levy. 

Two  MKs  who  last  week  told  the 
media  they  would  today  present  ur¬ 
gent  motions  about  the  Lavi  project 
in  the  plenum  were  vacillating  last 
night,  and  will  only  make  their  final 
decision  at  noon  today. 


‘Israel  warrant  out  against  Meir  Vanumi’ 


By  DAVID  HOROVTT2 
fa  London 

am)  MEN  ACHEM  SHALEV 
In  Jerusalem 

Israeli  judicial  authorities  have 
issued  u  warrant  for  toe  arrest  of 
Meir  Vanunu,  brother  of  jailed  nuc¬ 
lear  technician  Mordechai  Vanunu, 
according  to  reports  published  in 
three  London  papers  and  broadcast 
yesterday  morning  on  Israel  Radio’s 
English  language  service. 

The  warrant  was  issued  last  week 
by  the  Petah  Tikva  Magistrates’ 
Coun  at  the  request  of  the  police.  It 


is  believed  that  it  was  issued  after 
Meir  Vanunu’s  revelations  of  his 
brother's  alleged  abduction  to 
Israel. 

But  informed  legal  sources  specu¬ 
lated  last  night  that  the  Teal  purpose 
of  toe  warrant  was  to  ensure  that 
Meir  did  not  come  to  Israel  during 
bis  brother's  impending  trial. 

The  trial  is  scheduled  to  open  next 
Sunday  in  toe  Jerusalem  District 
Court.  Mordechai  Vanunu's  attor¬ 
ney,  Avigdor  Feldman  and  several 
foreign  publications  are  expected  to 
request  that  toe  part  of  toe  proceed¬ 


ings  that  deal  with  Vanunu’s  motives 
and  the  general  dangers  of  nuclear 
weapons  be  opened  to  toe  public. 

Feldman  is  also  expected  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  admissibility  of  confessions 
extracted  from  Vanunu  after  he  ar¬ 
rived  here  last  September.  Feldman 
is  expected  to  call  eight  or  nine 
witnesses  for  toe  defence,  including 
several  well-known  professors  from 
universities  abroad. 

In  a  series  of  interviews  with  the 
press,  in  London,  Meir  Vanunu 
alleged  tbat  his  brother  was  hired  out 
of  Britain  by  a  female  Mossad  agent. 


drugged  in  Italy  and  returned  to 
Israel  fa  a  cargo  ship  because  he 
revealed  details  of  Israel’s  Dimona 
nuclear  weapons  programme  to  The 
Sunday  Times  last  year. 

Meir  Vanunu  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  be  had  fully  expected  the 
Israel  government  to  seek  his  arresr, 
and  that  it  typified  toe  “ridiculous” 
manner  fa  which  Israel  has  handled 
the  entire  affair. 

■  He  said  that  be  did  “no t  want  to 
set  foot  in  Israel  for  many,  many 
years,”  although  he  had  no  firm 
plans  about  where  he  would  live. 


Protest  at  Western  Wall 
against  movies  today 


Biblical  strategy  used 
to  fight  Shabbat  films 


By  ANDY  COURT 
and  HERB  KEINON 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Orthodox 
and  Ultra-Orthodox  Jews  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  at  toe  Western  Wall 
plaza  this  evening  to  pray  against  the 
screening  of  films  on  Shabbat  fa 
Jerusalem. 

The  leaders  of  Shas.  Agudat  Yis- 
raei  and  the  National  Religious  Par¬ 
ty  have  called  on  their  followers  to 
attend  the  prayer  meeting,  which 
will  take  place  at  5  p.m.,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Hebrew  month  of  Elul.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  event  is  prayer, 
not  politics,  there  will  be  no 
speeches.  Participants  will  read 
Psalms  and  Wow  the  shofar  -  winch 
is  traditionally  blown  every  morning 
during  Elul,  the  month  in  which 
Rush  Hashana  falls. 

Police  will  have  extra  forces  on 
hand  to  control  traffic  and  the 
crowd,  but  no  violence  is  expected. 


Nahum  Solan,  chairman  of  Mapam ’s 
Jerusalem  branch,  said  that  secular 
activists  had  no  intention  of  counter¬ 
protesting  or  otherwise  disturbing 
the  prayers. 

The  assembly  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  talk  of  religious  mem¬ 
bers  of  toe  city  council  pulling  out  of 
Mayor  Teddy  KoUek’s  One  Jeru¬ 
salem  coalition.  Deputy  Mayor  Nis- 
sim  Ze’ev  (Shas)  said  yesterday  tbat 
he  believed  a  pull-out  was  a  definite 
possibility,  but  only  if  the  National 
Religious  Party  was  prepared  to 
leave  together  with  Shas. 

The  withdrawal  of  Shas  and  the 
NRP  from  the  council  coalition 
would  by  no  means  topple  Ko lick’s 
coalition.  For  the  religious  parties, 
however,  it  would  be  a  statement  of 
protest.  “We  cannot  cooperate  with 
any  body  that  is  creating  a  situation 
which  might  lead  to  civil  war,”  said 
Shas  councillor  Avraham  Cohen. 


/  987  Edinburgh  Festival  Production  In  English 
Joseph  Mundy’s  critically  acclaimed  hit  comedy 

“IT  TUKNS*  IT  BURNS” 

Written  and  directed  by  Joseph  Moody 
with 

iMawet  Wdcnnan(HaWnMh),CildecniShga»e*'lCameTf),»nfiiB«l>^ 
Sept 


By  HERB  KEINON 
and  ANDY  COURT 

At  their  headquarters  on  a  quiet 
ridestreet  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem, 
Agudat  Yisrael’s  leaders  have 
adopted  a  4,000-year-old  biblical 
strategy  in  their  struggle  against  the 
screening  of  Friday  night  films  fa  toe 
capital. 

“Gifts,  prayer  and  war,”  said 
Agudat  Yisrael  city  councillor  Rabbi 
Avraham  Yosef  Leizerson.  "That 
was  the  approach  of  Ya’acgv,  the 
Patriarch.  We’ve  passed  toe  stage  of 
gifts  fi.e.  negotiation];  now  we're  in 
toe  stage  of  prayer.  We  hope  we 
don’t  have  to  go  to  war.” 

Leizerson  has  read  toe  reports  of 
full  houses  at  the  four  locations 
where  movies  were  screened  Friday 
night,  and  of  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek’s 
remarks  that  the  large  turnout  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  need  for  more 
cultural  activities  on  Friday  nights. 

“Last  Shabbat  was  toe  darkest  in 
Jerusalem  since  the  establishment  of 
the  state,”  Leizerson  said.  “The 
framework  that  holds  the  city 
together,  toe  status  quo ,  was  des¬ 
troyed.  The  sraats  quo  is  what  makes 
it  possible  for  coexistence  in  this  city. 
Those  responsible  for  changing  it  - 
and  for  dragging  the  mayor  and 
municipal  leaders  with  them  —  will 
also  be  responsible  for  what  is  liable 
to  happen.” 


He  declined  to  say  what  could 
happen  if  the  prayers  of  those  who 
attend  this  evening’s  mass  assembly 
at'  toe  Western  Wall  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sway  secular  residents  from 
their  moviegofag  ways,  and  toe 
municipality  from  condoning  them. 

“We’re  completely  against  vio¬ 
lence.  But  there  are  many  means  ai 
our  disposal,”  Leizerson  said.  “This 
is  a  struggle  without  compromise.” 

When  asked  why  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  were  concerned  if  others 
chose  to  go  to  movies  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  Leizerson  replied 
with  a  qnestion  of  his  own.  Why,  he 
asked,  should  Kollek  care  so  much 
about  the  night  life  of  toe  non¬ 
religious  and  ignore  toe  feelings  of 
thousands  of  their  religious  counter¬ 
parts  who  are  hurt  when  movies  are 
shown? 

“A  majority  of  people  here  keep 
Shabbat,”  he  said.  “And  for  us 
[screening  movies]  is  a  real  offence. 
Non-religious  people  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  here  since  the  establishment  of 
toe  state  without  the  cinemas  being 
open,  and  nothing  has  happened. 
They  are  an  unnecessary  luxury,”  he 
said. 

Leizerson  called  on  religious 
politicians  in  both  the  municipality 
and  toe  Knesset  to  withdraw  from 

(Continued  cm  Page  2,  Col*  3) 


League  chief  calls  for  Saudi,  Kuwaiti  security 

Arab  ministers  split 
on  Gulf,  Mecca  events 


TUNIS  (Reuter).  -  A  row 
brewed  yesterday  between  Arab 
moderates  and  radicals  as  Arab 
League  ministers  met  here  to 
discuss  rising  tension  over  the 
Gulf  war,  and  the  bloody  inci¬ 
dents  during  the  last  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  diplomats  said. 

Arab  League  Secretary- 
General  Chedli  KJibi  advised 
Iran  it  could  prevent  a  serious 
aggravation  of  the  Gulf  war  if  it 
accepted  a  UN  call  for  a  cease¬ 
fire. 

Ip  the  Persian  Gulf,  tension  re¬ 
mained  high  yesterday  as  another 
convoy  of  Kuwaiti  tankers  escorted 
by  U.S.  warships  beaded  down  toe 
waterway. 

Iran  issued,  and  then  amended,  a 
report  saying  a  helicopter  carrying 
American  newsmen  had  crashed. 
There  was  no  independent  confirma¬ 
tion  of  toe  report  and  toe  Defence 
Department  in  Washington  denied 
reports  of  the  incident. 

Speaking  at  toe  opening  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  Arab  League  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters,  Klibi  said:  “Teheran  can  still 
avoid  the  worst,  and  prevent  a  pro¬ 
found  aggravation  of  the  conflict,  by 
agreeing  to  cooperate  seriously  with 
the  UN  secretary-general.  ” 

He  said  Iran  should  comply  “with¬ 
out  delay”  with  last  month’s  Security 
Council  resolution  calling  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  cease-fire  between  Iran  and 
Iraq.  Iraq  says  it  will  accept  the 


resolution  if  Iran  does. 

Klibi  said  the  meeting  of  Arab 
ministers  had  been  called  to  “show 
without  ambiguity  that  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  security  of  Saodi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  is  assumed  by  all  our 
states,  which  are  united." 

He  called  Iot  the  formulation  of  a 
collective  strategy  capable  of  “en¬ 
suring  that  the  latest  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  resolution  would  be  carried  out.” 

But  diplomats  said  a  row  was 
brewing  between  Arab  moderates 
and  radicals  over  a  joint  Arab  posi¬ 
tion  on  Iran  to  be  hammered  out  at 
the  closed-door  meeting,  expected 
to  continue  until  this  morning. 

Asked  if  he  would  propose  that 
the  Arabs  cut  ties  with  Teheran. 
Saudi  Foreign  Minister  Prince  Saud 
al -Faisal  said  Riyadh  wanted  the 
meeting  to  adopt  a  united  Arab 
stand  to  confront  Iran. 

“What  we  want  is  a  joint  Arab 
position  towards  the  Iranian  regime. 
Because  of  its  attacks  on  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  embassies  and  other  diplomatic 
missions  in  Teberan,  it  is  clear  that 
toe  country  does  not  recognize  and 
does  not  want  to  apply  the  diploma¬ 
tic  rules  fa  force,”  he  said,  going  on 
to  denounce  the  “terrorist”  be¬ 
haviour  of  Iran  against  its  Arab 
neighbours. 

‘  Saudi  Arabia,  Morocco  and  Tuni¬ 
sia  among  the  moderates  have  ac¬ 
cused  Teheran  of  fomenting  vio¬ 
lence  fa  Mecca,  where  more  than  400 
Moslem  pilgrims,  including  nearly 
300  Iranians,  were  killed  on  July  31. 


and  at  the  Saudi  embassy  in  Teher¬ 
an. 

Diplomats  said  it  was  most  unlike¬ 
ly  that  radicals  like  Syria  and  Libya, 
which  were  friendly  towards  Teher¬ 
an  and  at  odds  with  Iraq,  would  join 
any  blanket  Arab  condemnation  of 
Iran. 

They  said  that  Algeria,  which  was 
on  good  terms  with  both  Iran  and 
Iran  and  had  tried  several  times  to 
mediate  in  rhe  Gulf  conflict,  would 
be  unwilling  to  take  sides. 

Regarding  Iranian  reports  of  a 
helicopter  crash,  a  Pentagon  spokes¬ 
man  said:  “We  have  no  report  of  any 
accident  involving  an  American 
military  helicopter  fa  the  Persian 
Gulf." 

But  he  added;  “It’s  a  big  area  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  news  people  over 
there  who  are  not  under  our  wing.” 

Iran  later  amended  its  report,  that 
its  navy  had  picked  up  five  bodies 
from  a  U.S.  helicopter  it  said 
crashed  in  the  Gulf  with  American 
newsmen  aboard. 

A  military  spokesman  in  Teheran 
told  Reuters  that  five  U.S.  journal¬ 
ists  survived  the  crash  Saturday  and 
were  rescued  by  “foreign  forces.” 
He  said  three  others  were  missing, 
believed  dead. 

The  spokesman  did  not  identity 
the  rescuers. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  the  basis 
for  the  original  report  by  the  nation¬ 
al  Iranian  news  agency  Ima  that  five 
bodies  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
Iranian  navy. 


Shamir  repeats  ‘no’  to  int’l  parley 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday  reiterated  his  firm 
opposition  to  an  international  conference  for  Middle 
East  peace. 

Reacting  to  recent  statements  by  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Esmal  Abdei-Meguid  in  favour  of  such  a 
conference,  Shamir  said  that  he  hoped  the  Arabs,  “and 
especially  Egypt,”  would  come  to  understand  this,  and 
would  then  recognize  toe  need  to  return  to  “the  path  of 
direct  negotiations  as  the  only  path  of  achieving  real 
peace”  in  the  region. 

Abdei-Meguid  yesterday  seat  Foreign  Minister  Peres 
a  cable  stating  that  his  recent  talks  fa  Jerusalem  bad  been 
“useful"  and  “served  to  focus  on  the  urgency  of  achiev¬ 
ing  peace  fa  the  region  and  to  demonstrate  that  an 
international  conference  is  toe  only  means  available  to 


reach  that  end.” 

The  Post  Middle  East  Staff  adds: 

Egypt  rejects  recent  proposals  by  Shamir  to  revive  toe 
peace  process  on  toe  basis  of  toe  Camp  David  accords, 
Abdei-Meguid  has  said. 

Speaking  over  the  weekend  to  journalists  fa  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Abdei-Meguid  said  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
starting  negotiations  for  West  Bank  autonomy,  because 
Jordan  was  not  a  party  to  the  Camp  David  accords.  ‘ 

•  Abdei-Meguid  also  said  that  there  cqujd  be  no  peace 
negotiations  without  the  USSR,  since  it  was  a  superpow¬ 
er  and  a  member  of  toe  UN  Security  Council. 

He  said  that  Egypt  did  not  accept  Shamir’s  opposition 
to  an  international  conference.  He  said  peace  talks,  in 
the  Egyptian  view,  would  lead  to  direct  negotiations  and 
not  impose  unilateral  solutions  on  any  party. 


.  erfsAr/i 
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THERE’S  NO  NEED  TO  GO  FAR 
FOR  A  SAVINGS  PLAN  TO  SUIT  YOU 

At  Israel  Discount  Bank,  you  'kfmdafioftoda/s  various  possible  savings  plans.  But  the  genuine  difference  at  Israel 
Discount  Bank  is  that  it's  a  bank  that's  closer  to  you,  is  really  acquainted  with  you  and  is  therefore  able  to  suggest 
precisely  that  combination  of  different  savings  plans  that  will  suit  your  taste,  your  needs  and  your  financial  posslbifities. 


■mm 


DOLLAR 


A  variety  of  savings  plans  whose, 
prindpai  and  interest  are  tinted  to  the 
consumer  price  index; 
a  the  one-Sme  deposit  plan 
m  the  monthly  defxtsd  plan 


mortify  Max-linked  income 


A  range  of  savings  plans  whose 
principal  and  interest  am  inked  to  the 
U.S.DoBar. 

*  fie  one-time  deposit  plan 
•the  monthly  deposit  plan 
mtheone-timedepositpianoffBring 
mortify  doSar-falM  income 
a  fie  onetime  depost  plan  offering  a 
choice  between  Snkage  to  the  dollar 
or  to  the  index 


Israd  Discount  Bank  presents  3  new  savings  plans  that 
am  finked  to  the  “Gmency  Basket”,  which  is  composed 
of  a  blend  of  major  currencies:* 

THE  YITR0M  LINKED  BASKET;  A  savings  plan  based 
an  a  onetime  deposit,  lor  a  period  of  up  to  4  years 


as  early  as  after  3  years). 

THE  rrmoff  HQHTW.YUNKED  BASKET; 


Special  benefits  am  now  being  offered  m  the  Currency  BasketrUnked 
plans  for  a  Bmfod  period. 

a 

You  cat  sign  up  for  participation  in  my  of  these  varied  savings  plans 
within  the  framework  of  brad  Discount  Bank’s  “IDB  Shortcut"  program. 

U£Dot&,  Deusctmerk,  Pound  Stfttog.FrufKh  Franz  Japanese  Yan. 


six-monthly  intervals). 

THE  YITROHIIOIfffllYlHCOlirc  BASKET: 


■ at 
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ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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Forecast:  Above  average  temperatures 
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AYLON.  -  To  Andrea  and  Amir, 
twins,  Netaly  and  Ben,  sister  and 
brother  to  Tasya,  on  Wednesday 
August  19, 19S7. 


Rabin  to  visit 
W.  Germany 


Post  Defence  Reporter 
TCL  AVTV.  -  Defence  Minister  Yitz¬ 
hak  Rabin  wiii  go  to  West  Germany 
next  month  as  guest  of  Manfred 
Woexner,  his  counterpart  who  visa¬ 
ed*  Israel  last’ -year. 

Rabin’s  itinerary,  calls  for  meet¬ 
ings  with'  the  heads  of  Bonn's. de¬ 
fence  establishment.  Israel  has  had 
extensive  contacts  with  them  and 
one  of  the  projects  to  be  discussed  is 
the  building  of  one  submarine  and 
parts  of  two  others  there. 

The  minister’s  itinerary  also  calls 
for  a  visit  to  the  Dachau  concentra¬ 
tion  camp,  where  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  will  be.  held,  and  for  a  tour  of 
West  Berlin. 

He  will  also  meet  the  president, 
the  chancellor  and  leading 
politicians. 

The  defence  minister  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  OC  Northern  Com¬ 
mand  Aluf  Yosef  Peled.  Peled,  bom 
in  Belgium  46  years  ago  as  Jefke 
Mendelevitch.  is  the  only  general  in 
active  service  who  was  bom  during 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  Europe. 


‘Israel  sent  arms 
to  Ugandan  rebels’ 


KAMPALA  (AFP).  -  A  Ugandan 
rebel  group  last  June  received  arms 
and  military  uniforms  from  Israel 
“with  the  help  and  blessing  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Mol’s  government”  In  neigh¬ 
bouring  Kenya,  The  Weekly  Topic 
newspaper  claimed  in  its  latest  edi¬ 
tion  here. 

The  newspaper  said  the  arms  were 
sent  to  Peter  Otal,  Uganda's  former 
defence  minister  under  ousted  presi¬ 
dent  MDton  Obote. 

Ofai  now  leads  the  Uganda  Peo¬ 
ple's  Front,  which  he  formed  earlier 
this  year  in  Nairobi. 

The  Weekly  Topic  said  the  rebels 
had  planned  to  attack  Soroti  Airport 
hi  eastern  Uganda  “so  that  massive 
supplies  could  be  flown  in  via 
Kenya."  f 

The  supplies  would  originate  from 
“certain  powerful  dements  In  the 
U.S.,  Britain,  Israel,  Ethiopia, 
Kenya,  Zambia  and  Zaire,”  the 
newspaper  claimed. 

“Israel,  Kenya  and  Zambia  are 
said  to  be  the  leading  training  centres 
for  the  rebels,"  it  said. 

The  rebels  attacked  Soroti  Airport 
on  August  5  and  officials  in  Kampala 
claimed  that  government  troops  had 
killed  21  rebels  with  no  casualties  on 
their  side. 


‘Public  not  coming 


for  Aids  check-up’ 
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1,000  in  Soltam  factory  lock-in 


People  who  suspect  they  may 
have  Aids  are  not  willing  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  at  any  of  the  seven  public 
clinics  set  up  for  this  purpose,  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  that  their  right  to 
secrecy  will  not  be  honoured 
Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli 
Ahnosltno  told  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Health  Council  in 
Sheba  Hospital  at  Tel  Hashoroer 

The  minister  said  that  the  Health 
Ministry  was  aware  of  the  dilemma 
created  by  the  individual’s  right  to 
secrecy  concerning  the  state  of  his 
health  and  by  the  need  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  public.  (Zcim) 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  1,000  workers  at  the 
Sol  tan  arms  and  munitions  plant  in 
Yokneam  returned  from  a  five-week 
summer  vacation  yesterday  and 
locked  themselves  in  die  factory, 
apparently  in  reaction  to  forced 
labour  cuts. 

The  Histadrut’s  trade  union  chief 
had  earlier  ruled  that  all  but  the  300  * 
workers  engaged  in  production  for 
the  civilian  market  would  be  on 
forced  leave,  until  next  January. 
This  is  intended  to  give  Soltam’s 
parent"  company,  Koor,  time  to 
reorganize  the  large  modern  plant, 
which  has  no  local  or  foreign  orders 
for  its  military  hardware. 

Factory  manager  Elazar  Barak 


said  he  believed  the  workers’  mam 
point  of  contention  was  die  pay  they 
were  to  get  during  their  enforced 
absence  or  retraining.  He  said  Koor 
was  willing  to  pay  up  to  about  75  per 
cent  of  their  wages  for  the'  interim 
period.  Generous  severance  pay -was 
also  being  offered  to  those  prepared 
to  resign  or  opt  for  early  retirement, 
Barak  said. 

The  bead  of  the  works  committee, 
Yossi  Zemach,  on  the  other  hand, 
charged  ill-treatment  by  the  man¬ 
agement  and  said  the  workers  were 
willing  to  accept  the  unilateral  rul¬ 
ing.  Talks  aimed  at  resolving  the 
issue  were  held  last  night  between 
Koor  and  Soltam’s  management. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tirat  Carmel,  on 
the  other  side  of  Haifa,  the  119. 


workers  of  the  Rom  Carmel  rtetai- 
woridng  plant  continued  their  week- 
long  sit-in,  refusing  to  accept  the 
Ourdan  company’s  dismissal  notices 
or  to  obey  a  court  order  to  vacate  the 
plant. 


members,  travelled  to  Jerusalem 
yesterday,  where  they  met  with  In¬ 
dustry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  after  the  weekly  cabinet  ses¬ 
sion. 


Last  night  the  Haifa  District 
Labour  Court  granted  an  appeal 
from  tire  Labour  Council  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  legality  of  the  dismis¬ 
sal  procedures  Ordan  had  followed. 
The  Labour  council  argued  that 
Ourdan  had  violated  the  agreement. 

Both  sides  were  ordered  to  appear 
in  court  Wednesday  for  the  hearing, 
but  no  action  has  yet' been  taken  to 
have  the  workers  evicted. 

Jeff  Black  adds 

The  works  committee,  all  Herat 


Sharon  agreed  to  examine  within 
the  next  few  days  the  workers’  prop¬ 
osal  to  switch  tire  factory’s  produc¬ 
tion  lines  to  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

Some  months  ago,  European  in¬ 
vestors  applied  ‘to  the  Industry 
Ministry  for  permission  to  buzld  a  car 
factory  in  Khyat  Gat  for  the  Italian 
firm  Magnum.  The  Rom  Carmel 
workers  yesterday  urged  Sharon  to 
approve  this  application,  provided 
that  the  manufacturing  was  done  at 
Rom  Carmel  instead  of  Kiryat  Gat. 


Histadrut: 


Nissim 
to  blame 
for  stalled 
wage  talks 


By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Poet 
Histadrut  leaders  yesterday 
lashed  out  at  Finance  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim,  saying  he  bore  sole 
responsibility  for  the  lack  of  progress 
in  the  public  sector  wage  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Trade  Union  Department  head 
Haim  Haberfeld  .told  .the  Histadrut 
Central  Committee  that  Nissim  had 
prevented  the  Treasury’s  chief  wage 
negotiator,  Hillel  Duda’i,  from 
arriving  at  a  common  basis  with  the 
Histadrut  for  a  collective  wage  deal 
in  the  public  sector. 

Treasury  officials  said  they  were 
very'  puzzled  by  the  Histadrut 
threats,  and  stressed  that  progress 
bad  been  made  in  talks  over  the  last 
few  days. 

Haberfeld  said  the  two  sides  had 
been  dose  to  achieving  a  basis  for 
negotiations  following  the  last  10 
days  of  talks  between  him  and 
Duda’i,  but  Nissim  bad  refused  to 
allow  Dnda’i  to  build  on  what  had 
been  achieved. 

Haberfeld  added  that  he  had  the 
impression  that  senior  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials  involved  in  the  negotiations 
were  disappointed  with  Nissim’s 
stance. 

Both  Haberfeld  and  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 
accused  Nissim  of  undermining 
fabohr  refations  in  the  public  sector. 

Kessar  pointed  out  that  Nissim’s 
cultured  manner  and  quotations 
from  traditional  Jewish  sources  did 
not  diminish  his  being  responsible 
for  any  future  labour  unrest  in  the 
public  sector. 

The  Histadrut  has  repeatedly 
warned  that  if  a  collective  wage 
agreement  is  not  signed  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  next  month,  each  individual 
trade  union  will  start  negotiations 
with  its  employers.  This,  according 
to  Histadrut  leaders,  is  likely  to  lead 
to  strikes  and  other  forms  of  indust¬ 
rial  action  within  the  public  sector. 

Such  a  situation,  Kessar  stressed, 
would  undermine  the  economy’s  sta¬ 
bility,  and  the  finance  minister 
would  ‘‘only  have  himself  to  blame.” 

Kessar  added  that  the  Histadrut 
would  not  sign  any  agreement  that 
left  public  sector  workers  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  one  they  were  in. 
The  finance  minister  was  mistaken  if 
he  thought  the  Histadrut  would  keep 
the  workers  quiet  under  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  Kessar  pledged.  He  added  that 
the  Histadrut  would  not  be  satisfied 
by  a  mere  token  salary  increase. 

"  Moreover,  Kessar  said,  the  His- 
tadrut  would  not  initiate  any  further 
talks  with  the  Treasury  on  the  issue 
of  a  collective  agreement.  However, 
Nissim  and  Kessar  spoke  by  tele¬ 
phone  yesterday  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  learned  that  the  two  men  may 
hold  an  “official”  meeting  in  the 
Knesset  today. 

This  afternoon,  Haberfeld  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  meet  with  the  secretaries- 
general  of  the  public  sector  unions  to 
discuss  activating  an  industrial  cam¬ 
paign  at  the  beginning  of  September 
in  line  with  the  trade  unions’  pre¬ 
vious  declaration  of  a  labour  dispute 
in  the  public  sector. 


Industry  Minister  Arid  Sharon  slices  meat  during  a  visit  to  the  Druse  village  of  Beit  jann  during 
the  weekend,  where  he  also  attended  a  wedding  of  the  Samir  family.  Looking  on  is  his  wife,  Lilly, 
and  a  of  the  Samir  family,  a  captain  in  the  reserves  who  is  confined  to  a  wheelchair  with 

100  per  cent  disability.  (Leon  Minster) 


Shabbat  scuffle  leads  to  review 
of  religious  status  quo  in  Haifa 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  -  The  city’s  status  quo  on 
public  religious  observance  will  be 
reviewed  in  the  wake  of  Friday’s 
scuffle  between  religious  residents 
and  newsmen,  in  which  two  news¬ 
men  were  hurt. 

Police  yesterday  consulted  with 
local  rabbis  in  an  effort  to  identify 
and  prosecute  the  men  responsible 
for  the  attack  on  newsmen.  Police 
spokeswoman  Ahuva  Tomer,  who 
witnessed  the  incident,  said  she  be¬ 
lieved  she  would  be  able  to  identify 
three  of  the  attackers  who  had  been 
attending  a  “pray-out”  called  by  the 
city's  chief  rabbis.  It  was  intended  to 
press  for  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
status  quo. 

City  Hall  spokesman  Yossi  Bar 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  while 
the  law  and  the  status  quo  arrange¬ 
ment  specifically  permit  eating 
places,  including  cafes,  to  open  on 
Saturdays,  it  was  not  clear  whether 
they  could  place  tables  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  This  would  have  to  be  studied, 
he  said. 

The  religious  leadership  maintain 
that  sidewalk  tables,  introduced  af¬ 
ter  the  Rehov  Nordau  pedestrian 
mall  was  opened  last  year,  were  a 
clear  violation  of  the  status  quo.  The 
tables  were  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
prayer-meeting  protest,  they  said. 

Bar,  referring  to  other  points  that 
the  religious  perceive  as  violations  of 
the  status  quo,  noted  that  Friday 
night  films  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  courts  and  that  the  Stella  Maris 
cableway  was  considered  a  “tourism 
facility,”  and  not  ‘  "pub  lie  transport.” 


and  therefore  did  not  come  under 
the  status  quo  ban.  Moreover,  the 
religiousleadership  was  dealing  with 
the  cableway  on  the  national  level, 
he  said.  The  Sabbath  handling  of 
passenger  ships  in  Haifa  port, 
another  bone  of  contention,  was  ■ 
outside  tbecity's  jurisdiction. 

Tomer  told  The  Post  that  at  the 
pray-out  on  Friday  the  flfoishijjpeft  1 
had  been  provoked  by  a  man  who 
represented  himself  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Ma’ariv.  He  had  “poked 
his  camera’’  at  the  worshippers  in  a 
provocative  manner,  she  said. 

Ma'ariv’s  bureau  chief  in  Haifa, 
Reuven  Ben-Zvi,  said  that  the  man, 
Asher  Zorfati,  was  not  engaged  by 
the  paper,  and  that  he  “occasionally 
offers  us  photos,  which  we  reject-” 

-Tomer  noted  that  she  bad  taken 
no  action  to  arrest  Zorfati  because 
the  pray-out  was  a  public  event  and 
there  was  no  law  against  photo¬ 
graphing  it. 

The  question  of  the  status  quo  has 
also  come  to  the  fore  in  Jerusalem. 

Sabbath  film  screenings  in  the 
capital  pose  a  special  problem  for 
modern  Orthodox,  says  Dr.  Yehez- 
kel  Cohen,  director  of  a  religjous- 
Zionist  organization  called  Ne’ema- 
nai  Tora  Va’avoda.  Ideally,  be  said, 
the  atmosphere  on  Shabbat  would 
be  different  from  what  it  is  today.  No 
restaurants  would  be  open  and  there 
would  be  no  movies  -  “but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  isn’t  possible  now,  and 
-  that  there  must  be  sensitivity  to  what 
others  desire  as  well.  If  both'  sides 
give  up  something,  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  reach  a  sort  of  compromise,” 
he  said. 

As  a  religious  Zionist,  he  regret¬ 


ted  that  secular  Jews  bad  decided  to 
fight  oyer  this  issue  and  not  over  the 
fact  that  some  20,000  ultra- 
Orthodox  yeshiva  students  do  not 
serve  in  the  army.  Here  would  be  an 
area  where  religions  Zionists  and 
secular  Jews  could  cooperate ;;  he 
said.  -  ~  *  • 

Cohen  said  it  wasimpqrtant  not  to 
"blow  up  recent  events  ii?  Jerusalem 
out  of  proportion.  Compared  to  the 
demonstrations  of  the  ’50s  and  ’60s, 
the  current  ones  look  “like  nothing. 
We  are  not  on  the  verge  of  a  civil 
war,”  he  said. 

•  David  Rosen,  dean  of  the  Sbapir 
Jewish  Heritage  Centre  in  the  Old 
City,  said  that,  instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  attendance  at  today’s  prayer 
assembly  at  the  Western  Wall,  reli¬ 
gions  leaders  should  remind  their 
followers- that  nothing  is  ever  gained 
through  coercion,  and  that  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  non-observant  fed  they  are 
under  assault,  the  religious  are 
alienating  them  further  from  Juda¬ 
ism.  , 

But  Phil  Oiernofeky ,  tye  associate 
director  of  the  Israel  Centre,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  American  National 
Council  of  Synagogue  Youth,  said 
he  would  like  to  see  more  religious 
Zionists  at  the  demonstrations 
against  movies  on  Shabbat.  “I  am 
personally  embarrassed  that  more 
religious  Zionists  have  not  been 
attending  the  demonstrations 
against  the  films,”  he  said.  “If  they 
were  there,  these  demonstrations 
would  not  turn  violent. 

“He  hoped  that  the  prayer  assem¬ 
bly  at  the  Western  Wall  would  see 
people  with  “yarmolkes  of  all  diffe¬ 
rent  colours?” 


Spanish  queen  attends  IPO  concert 


Jerusalem  Pert  Staff  - 

Queen  Sophia  of  Spain  attended  a  concert  of  die 
Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra  during  the  Santander 
Festival  and  joined  the  capacity  audience  in  applauding 
maestro  Zubin  Mehta  and  his  musicians: 


.  The  daily  El  Pais  wrote  that  the  “the  Israel  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  raised  the  artistic  and  cultural  level  of 
the  Santander  Festival.” 

The  orchestra  is  now  on  its  way  to  Austria  for  the 
Salzberg  Festival,  the  IPO  .spokesman  announced 


Woman  found 
murdered  in 
lover’s  flat 


By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.  -  A  47-year-old  woman 
was  found  murdered  late  last  night 
in  the  apartment  of  her  lover’  in  die 
Hatikva  Quarter.  Police  found  the 
woman,  Rahel  Ma’aravi.  at  13 
Rebov  Kalman,  after  her  lover's 
brother  turned  himself  in  and  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  smashed  her  bead 
with  a  stone  until  she  died. 

Police  said  that  Ma’avari,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hatikva  Quarter,  was  in 
the  process  of  getting  a  divorce  from 
her  husband.  Her  lover.  Shkraio  Be- 
zalcl,  was  yesterday  remanded  in 
custody  for  10  days  for  ailegedly.at- 
tacJdag  a  pharmacist  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  on  Friday. 

After  the  court  session,  Bezalel's 
brother  reportedly  told  Ma’avari 
not  to  go  to  their  apartment  until 
Bezalcl  was  released  from  custody. 
Nevertheless,  she  visited  the  apart¬ 
ment  fast  night,  and  after  an  argu¬ 
ment  developed,  Bezalel's  brother 
struck  her  several  times  with  the 
stone,  police  said. 


Gov’t  promises  new  mosque 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 

The  government  has  told  a  group 
of  Rabat  Beduin  that  it  will  find 
them  land  to  build  a  mosque  legally, 
following  the  dismantling  of  their 
illegally  built  mosque  over  the 
weekend. 

Ismail  Kassasi,  the  muezzin  at  the 
mosque,  confirmed  that  the  Negev 
district  administrator  for  the  Interior 
Ministry,  Shalom  Danino,  had 
promised  to  help  his  group  rebuild 
the  mosque  at  a  meeting  yesterday. 

But  Kassasi  said  he  would  “wait 


and  see”  until  the  government 
actually  offered  the  Beduin  a  budd¬ 
ing  site. 

Kassasi  said  Danino  promised  to 
help  the  Beduin  rebuild  the  mosque 
after  the  Beduin  peacefully  disman¬ 
tled  the  illegally  bnrilt  concrete  and 
metal  structure  over  the  weekend. 

The  illegal  structure,  erected 
three  weeks  ago  to  replace  a  shack 
long  used  for  prayers,  was  disman¬ 
tled  in  tine  with  a  court  order  last 
week  that  fanned  anti-government 
feelings  in  Rahat. 


BIBLICAL 


(Costumed  from  Page  One)  * 

the  coalition  and  unite  “to  save 
Shabbat  in  Israel.” 

He  said  be  believed  it  \Vould  even 
be  posable  for  Agudat  Yisrael  and 
Shas  to  forget  past  differences  and 
show  solidarity  over  this  issue.  “For 
the  sake  of  Shabbat  all  is  possible.” 

But  at  a  meeting  of  rabbis  from 
around  the  city  last  week,  MK 
Menahem  Ponish  (Agudat  Yisrael) 
implied  that  it  was  the  split  within 
Agudat  Yisrael  and  the  fondation  of 
Shas  in  1983  that  had  led  to  the 
screenings  of  movies  in  Jerusalem  on 
Shabbat. 


ROMANIA 

(Continued  from  Tag/e  One) 


he  Ceaucescu*  saying  that  the  two 
bad  agreed  that  the  Middle  East 
conffict  must  be  solved  through  nego¬ 
tiation,  not  war. 


At  his  meeting  with  Senator 
Breaux,  Shamir  said  that  Israel  and 
Romania  have  different  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  the  PLO.  Ceaacescu  “knows” 
oor  attitude  to  the  FLO,  he  said.' 
There  are  many  Palestinians  who  can 
represent  “thar  people”  better  than 
the  PLO,  whidi  is  a  * ‘professional. 
weD-faeded  terrorist  organization,** 


Shamir 


ROADSIDE 


(Costumed  from  Page  One) 

would  follow  if  government  aid  were 
not  forthcoming,  he  declared. 

‘This  is  a  serious  economic  and 
social  problem  of  national  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  government  should  be 
giving  it  top  priority,”  said  Gorfink- 
el.  ' 


“It  should  take  precedence  over 
the  debate  on  the  Lavi  fighter  pro¬ 
ject  and  proposals  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  peace  conference. 

“We  are  speaking  about  the  liveli¬ 
hoods  of  thousands  of  people  and 
future  generations  of  farmers  and 
settlers,”  he  said. 

The  demonstrators  demanded  an 
urgent  meeting  with  Prime  Mmsiter 
Shamir,  Vice  Premier  Peres  and  the 
ministers  of  finance  and  agriculture: 
They  also  called  for  repayment  of 
the  “exorbitant”  interest  already 
paid  to  the  banks. 

Farmers’  leaders  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  demonstrations, 
saying  they  had  made  the  govern¬ 
ment  “sit  up  and  take  notice”  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  violence. 

They  hoped  that  “more  drastic 
measures”  would  not  be  necessary 
and  the  government  would  fulfil  its 
obK  rations 


criticize  Peres  for 
Lavi  successor  idea 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Senior  officials  in  the 
defence  establishment  and  Israel 
Aircraft  Industries  yesterday*  criti¬ 
cized  Vice  Premier  Peres’s  sugges¬ 
tion  to  cancel  the  Lavi’s  production 
and  begin  planning  a  successor  that 
would  fly  after  the  year  2000. 

An  aide  to  Defence  Minister  Ra¬ 
bin  maintained  it  was  far  too  earlyro 
plan  so  far  ahead;  and  a  very  senior 
military  source  reportedly  brushed 
off  the  idea,  saying  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Another  source  said  the 
IDF  hadn’t  even  defined  its  needs 
for  a  plane  to  succeed  the  Lavi. 

Similarly,  Moshe  Keret,  IATsdir-' 
ector-general,  xndrectly  criticized 
Peres's  idea  by  maintaining  that  the 
plant  was  is  an  industry  and  had  to 
combine  research  with  industrial 
output.  A  research  project  per  se  is 
not  the  desired  solution,  he  added. 

Kerct,  campaigning  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Lavi  project,  said  that 
since  lAI  can  produce  the  aircraft  at 
an  annual  .cost  of  $450m.,  the  gap 
between  the  money  required  for  the 
Lavi  and  the  funds  that  may  be 
spent  “are  bridgeable”.  He  insisted, 
however,  that  IAI  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  Lavi  at  5350m.  a'  year,  as 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  had  mooted. 
’This  is  impossible  without  affecting 
tire  plane’s  capabilities  and  delivery 
dates,”  he  said.  (However,  senior 
economists  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office,  the  Treasury  and  the  De¬ 


fence  Ministry  doubted  that  IAI 
could  produce  the  plane  even  at  a 
cost  of  $450m,  a  year;) 

An  atmosphere  of  uneasiness  des- 
ceoded  over  the  senior  IDF  com¬ 
mand  as  tbs  mood -in  the  cabinet 
appeared  to  be  tilting  towards  sup¬ 
porting  IAI. 

Senior  military  sources  com¬ 
plained  that  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  suggested  an  attempt  to  save 
IAI  ax  practically  any  cost,  “ftseeins 
as  if  it  doesn’t  matter  which  project 
is  initiated  as  kmg  as  it  ensures  that 
IAI  ckresn’t  fall,”  a  senior  military 
source  said.  .  . 


r~: 


Some  IDF  commanders  com¬ 
plained  they  were  being  unfairly  cri¬ 
ticized.  They  believed  it  wasMjnis- 
ter-without-Portfolio  Yitzjhak 
Moda’i  who  bad  fold  Davor  that  the 
fist  of  weapons  the  IDF  oonsidjsred 
more  important  to  win  a  future,  war 
was  fraudulent. 

“There  is  increasing  criticism  of 
the  weapons  we  think  are  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  ft  hurts,”  the  source 
said. 

The  resentment  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  this  morning  when  Shamir 
risks  the  lDFs  General  Headquarters 
here..  The  meeting  was  planned 
some  three  weeks  ago,  and  was  not 
originally  linked  to  the  .Lavi;  but  the 
IDF  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  its  case  once  again  and  to 
convince  Shamir,  who  could  sway 
the  cabinet's  vote.  . 


U.S.  acknowledges 
Syrian  stance  on  terror 


By  DAVID  MAKOVSKY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
and  agencies 

WASHINGTON.  -  U-S.  ambassa¬ 
dor  William  Eagleton  will  be  return¬ 
ing  shortly  to  Damascus ,  at  least 
partly  as  a  result  of  Syrian  progress 
in  curbing  terrorism,  Richard  Mur¬ 
phy,  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  said  yester¬ 
day. 

Murphy,  appearing  on  NBC’s 
Meet  the  Press  news  programme, 
said  that  EagtetorTs  return  “is  a 
further  acknowledgement  of  Syrian 
efforts  over  the  past  year  to  contain 
terrorism.”  Murphy  said  that  the 
Syrian  closing  of  Abu  Nidal’s  offices 
prompted  President  Reagan  to  dis¬ 
patch  UN  Ambassador  Vernon  Wal¬ 
ters  to  meet  with  President  Assad  in 
Damascus  fast  month.  u" . . 

There  have  been  reports  that  Eag¬ 
leton  will  return  to  Syria  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  but  while  the  White  House  has 
confirmed  his  return  in  principle,  it 
has  refused  to  give  a  date.  The  U-S. 
withdrew  its  ambassador  last  Octo¬ 
ber  after  Syrian  involvement  in  an 
aborted  terror  attempt  against  an  El 
A1  plane  at  Heathrow  Airport  came 
to  fight. 

Murphy,  himself  a  former  ambas¬ 
sador  fo  Syria,  yesterday  denied  that 
Eagleton’s  return  was  linked  to  the 
release  in  Beirut  last  week  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalist  Charles  Glass. 
“Ambassador  Eagleton’s  return  to 
Damascus  is  not  related  to  hostage 
retease,  the  release  of  Charles  Glass, 
or  any  other  aspect  of  hostage  reten¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon,”  Murphy  said. 

Murphy  praised  the  Syrians  for 
making  “considerable  efforts”  on 
behalf  of  Glass,  without  indicating 
whether  the  Syrians  played  any  role 


in  securing  his  freedom.  He  said  that 
the  Syrians  felt  particularly  “re¬ 
sponsible”  because  Glass  was  tire 
first  hostage  taken  in  the  city  since 
the  Syrian  security  forces  assumed 
control  of  West  Beirut  in  February. 

Murphy  was  pressed  on  foe  issue 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  indud- 
iqg  recent  reports  -  denied  yesterday 
by  the  Saudis  -  that  Riyadh  was 
quietly  providing  landing  rights  for 
U.S.  aircraft.. 

Murphy  responded:  “None  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  want  fo  discuss 


Britain:  No  plans 
to  restore 


'-4— - 


..«w  gbri*  ' 

has  abandoned  terrorism  and  has  no 
plans  to  restore  diplomatic  relations, 
a  Foreign  Office  minister  said  yester-  - 
day. 

Deputy  Foreign  Secretary  Lynda 
Chaftcr  said  fa  a  radio  interview  that 
Britain  bad  no  farteatkm  of  following 
tire  U.S.  fa  Improving  ties  with  Syria. 


foe  nature  of  their  cooperation  with 
foe  U.S.  Iran  plays  foe  role  of  intimi¬ 
dating  those  states.”  Minphy  indi¬ 
cated  tiiat  tho  Saudis  would  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  U.S.,  but  wfll  deny  it 
publicly. 

Murphy  refused  to  confirm  re¬ 
ports  of  a  rumoured  $1  billion  arms 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  saying  “no 
decision  has  been  taken.”  But  he 
said  that  “aims  supply  to  modfcrate 
Arab  stales  is  a  long-standing  pom-] 
mitment  of  the  U.S.,  and  is  justified' 
on  its  own.” 


Fourth  ptMSDQ  scare  in  past  10  days 


Health  hazard  averted  after  \* 
coastal  road  ammoniaspill 


BY  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  police  and  fire 
brigade  yesterday  averted  a  poten¬ 
tial  hazard,.  along  the  coastal  road 
after  a  tanker  leaked  some  400  kilo¬ 
grams  of  poisonous  ammonia,  a  Ne? 
tanya  police  spokeswoman  said. 
The  incident  was  tire  second  poison 
scare  in  as  many  days  and  the  fourth 
in  this  area  in  the  last  week  and 
half. 

"The  police  were  alerted  at  around 
1  p.m.  that  a  tanker  travelling  south 
past  Netanya  was  leaking  ammonia, 
which  has  poisonous  vapours.  Ne- 
tanya  police  and  firemen  safely 
moved  the  tanker  to  a  deserted 
road,  where  they  sprayed  foe  crude 
to  cool  it  down  and  then  temporarily 
plugged  the  leak. 

No  one  was  injured  by  tire  femes, 


and  traffic  along  foe  highway  was  , 
not  interrupted  during  tbe  inddent,  ,, 
the  spokeswoman  said.  She  would 
not  say  to  whom  tire  truck  belonged 
or.  what  caused  "tire  leak. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  barrel  ■ 
of  salicylic  acid,  was  discovered  hi 
Rebov  G9boa  in  Tel  Aviv,  the  third 
band  of  poisonous  material -to  ap-  • 
pear  mysteriously  in-  the  city’s, 
streets.  Two  days  earlier/ police  re- 
moved  a  container  containing 
methyl  chloride.'  "  .  ■■  .« 

The  biggest  scare  came  on  August 
13,  when  a  barret  of  deadly  sodram 
cyanide  was  discovered  io  foe  chart-* 
yard  of  a  Rehov  Tiomkin  apartment 
building.  In  that  incident,  hundreds' 
of  residents  were  evacuated  from  Z 
their  apartments  and  a  policeman 

t  was  treated  in  hospital  after  inhaling 

fumes  from  the  barrel/ 


Teachers9  union  seeks  hdp  for 200 teenagers 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Histadrut 
Teachers’  Union  has  demanded  the 
personal  intervention  of  Jewish 
Agency  treasurer  Akiva  Levinsky  on 
behalf  of  200  teenagers  who. have 
been  turned  away  from  youth  cen¬ 


tres  for  budgetary  reasons.  / 

Youth  centres,  supported  by  tire 
Jewish  Agency  for  about 2,000  high' 
school  dropouts,  are  the  only  educa¬ 
tional  alternative  for  these  youzuB-.: 
tors,  explained  Dov  Ronen, 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  husband,  father 


ISAAC  WEISQAL 


Laguna  Hills,  California,  USA 
who  died  on  July 26, 1987. 


Avfvaand  Avner  WefogaFLenald,  Kibbutz  Harnt 
TedmidKathy  Wetegal,  Houston,  Texas,  USA 
Helen  Wefegat,  Laguna  Hflfa,  USA 
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JWEI6M  AMD  REOIOMM.  HEWS 

Hess  may  he  buried  tomorrow 

93  arrested  as  north  Bavaria 
bans  pro-Nazi  rallies,  songs 


WUNSIEDEL  (AP).  -  Northern 
Bavarian  officials  yesterday  banned 
all  protest  after  Neo-Nazis  rallied  to 
)  honour  farmer  Nazi  leader  Rudolf 
•.ness.  Police  quickly  arrested  five 
people  who  defied  the  order,  bring- 
rng  the  week-end  arrests  to  93. 
u  ^uos*ec*e^s  Lutheran  pastor  also 
oa^ed  funeral-goeTS  from  singing 
the  Nazi-linked  “Deutschland, 
Deutschland  uber  Alles”  refrain  at 
the  Hess  services. 

Hess  is  to  be  buried  00  tomorrow 
! or  Wednesday  in  this  remote,  nonh- 
'em  Bavarian  village  18km.  from  the 
'  Czech  border.  ;  • 

Wunsiedel  police  spokesman  Ro- 
land  Weber  said  five  Neo-Nazis  were 
‘arrested  for  holding  an  outside 
gathering  in  the  centre  of  town.  The 
•  arrests  came  after  local  government 
-officials  in- northern  Bavaria  "issued 
an  order  banning  afi  open-air  gather¬ 
ings  associated  ■  id  any  way  with 
••  Hess,"  Weber  said  told"  the  Associ¬ 


ated  Press  by  telephone. 

.  The  ban  resulted  from  protests 
held  in  Wundsiedel  and  other  north¬ 
ern  Bavarian  towns  Saturday,  in 
which  Neo-Nazis  wearing  uniforms 
and  swastikas  chanted  “Sieg  Heil,” 
(Hail  to  victory),  a  Nazi  era  salute. 
Police  arrested  88  people  Saturday. 

The  Bild  am  Sonnmg  newspaper 
said  Sunday  that  Wunsie del’s 
Lutheran  Pastor  Peter  Zeisler  had 
rejected  a  request  by  Hess'  son  to 
have  the  fall  “Deutschland  Lied" 
(song  of  Germany)  sung  at  his 
father's  funeral  service,  as  requested 
by  his  father. 

The  song  begins  with  the  phrase 
“Deutschland,  Deutschland  uber 
Alles,”  (Germany.  Germany  over 
all)  and  expresses  territorial  expan¬ 
sion  claims  adopted  by  Hitler’s 
Nazis. 

While  the  “Deutschland  Lied"  in 
its  entirety  is  now  shunned  in  West 
Germany,  one  section  of  it  express- 


Protests  in  3' Baltic  states  on 
Nazi-Soviet  pact  anniversary 


VILNIUS.  —  More  than  500  Lithua¬ 
nians  sang  patriotic  songs  and 
chanted  ‘“freedom,  freedom"  yester¬ 
day  to  mark  the  4Stb  anniversary  of 
.the  1939  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  which  led 
-to  Lithuania's  incorporation  into  the 
.Soviet-Union. 

Reports  from  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
the  other  Baltic  republics  taken  over 
at  the  same  time,  spoke  of  similar 
demonstrations  there. 

In  Moscow,  Soviet  sources  said  in 
a  telephone  call  from.  Riga  that  ab-. 
out  2,000  people  bad  staged  a  de¬ 
monstration  at  the  monument  to 
freedom  in  the  centre  of  the  Latvian 
capital,1  More  than.100  police  watch¬ 
ed  the  gathering,  but  made  no  effort 
to  disperse-people  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  violence. 

Tass  later  reported  that  several 
hundred  people  had  gathered  in  the 
Estonian  capital  of  Tallinn  for  what 
it  described  as  a  “propagandists 
spectacle."  The  news  agency  said  the 
demonstration  had  been  instigated 
by.  a  small  group  of  people  previous¬ 
ly  sentenced  for  anti-Soviet  activi¬ 
ties,  along  with  three  U.S.-financed 
radio  stations. 

Defying  warnings  in  Lithuania's 
official  press  that  their  action  would 
be  considered  a  provocation,  the 
Vilnius  crowd  gathered  outside  the 
16th-century  Saint  Anne's  Church  in 
the  capital’s  old  town  centre. 

Some  protesters  wore  black 


armbands  to  commemorate  Lithua¬ 
nian  victims  of  the  late  Soviet  leader 
Joseph  Stalin,  under  whom  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  Pact  was  signed  on  August  23, 
1939. 

Other  demonstrators  laid  flowers 
at  a  nearby  statue  of  Adam  Mick- 
iewicz,  a  19th-century  Polish  poet 
who  had  close  ties  to  Lithuania  and 
whom  many  Lithuanians  regard  as 
symbolizing  .freedom  and  national 
independence. 

One  Lithuanian  woman  addressed 
the  crowd  from  the  statue  and  de¬ 
manded  independence  for  the  three 
Baltic  republics. 

"Freedom  for  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia."  she  cried.  The  crowd 
burst  into  applause  and  chanted: 
"Freedom,  freedom,  freedom." 

The  demonstrators  also  sang  pat¬ 
riotic  and  Roman  Catholic  songs 
dating  from  Lithuania's  period  as  an 
independent  state  between  the  two 
world  wars. 

Uniformed  and  plain-clothes 
police  maintained  a  discreet  pre¬ 
sence  near  the  church  after  the  de¬ 
monstration  began  shortly  before 
midday,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
interfere. 

Tass  news  agency,  reporting  from 
Vilnius,  said  extremists  inspired  by 
Western  radio  stations  had  staged  an  1 
anti-Soviet  demonstration  aimed  at 
smearing  the  1940  decision  to  in¬ 
corporate  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 


ing  the  hopes  for  unity  and  justice 
remains  the  country's  national 
anthem. 

The  Hamburg-based  weekly 
Spiegel  magazine  published  diary¬ 
like  notes  it  said  were  written  by 
Charles  Gabel,  the  French  prison 
chaplain  who  had  visited  with  Hess 
weekly  for  more  than  nine  years 
starting  in  1977. 

The  notes,  ro  appear  in  today's 
Spiegel  were  furnished  early  to  other 
news  media. 

Gabel's  notes  say  that  Hess  re¬ 
jected  Neo-Nazis  even  though  they 
demonstrated  on  his  behalf. 

Hess  called  them  "crazy  people  or 
provocateurs,”  Gabel  wrote. 
"They're  toying  with  a  past  epoch, 
and  they're  not  doing  me  any  ser¬ 
vice,"  he  quoted  Hess  as  saying  on 
May 20, 1981.  Gabel  ended  the  notes 
calling  Rudolf  Hess,  “my  friend," 
the  Spiegel  said. 

;  Iran  blocks 
|  ‘deal’  to  free 
Terry  Waite 

BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  Iran  has  block¬ 
ed  a  $5  million  deal  to  free  British 
Church  envoy  Terry  Waite,  kidnap¬ 
ped  in  Beirut  seven  mouths  ago,  a 
senior  Lebanese  militia  source  said 
yesterday. 

In  Paris,  French  Foreign  Minister 
Jean-Bemnrd  Raimond  yesterday 
condemned  as  “abominable  black¬ 
mail"  a  threat  by  Islamic  Jihad  Fri¬ 
day  to  take  revenge  mi  hostages  in 
Lebanon  unless  conditions  improved 
for  17  Shiite  Moslems  imprisoned  in 
Kuwait. 

In  a  television  interview,  Raimond 
declined  to  say  whether  France  had 
contacted  Kuwait  to  demand  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  17  Shi’ites,  saying  only 
that  “we  are  taking  all  the  elements 
into  consideration.” 

Regarding  the  deal  to  release 
Waite,  the  Lebanese  source  said,  “it 
wasa  business  deal  between  elements 
directly  in  charge  of  Waite’s  captivity 
and  a  political  faction  in  West  Beirut. 
It  fefl  through  when  the  power  be¬ 
hind  Waite’s  seizure  found  out  and 
interrupted  the  process."  he  added. 

But  in  London,  the  Church  of 
England  denied  that  it  had  been 
negotiating  a  ransom  deal  for  the 
rri«ogjof(WIjatet[1 
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FOREIGN  BRIEFS 


RAWALPINDI.  Pakistan.  -  A  pro¬ 
test  fast  and  a  challenge  to  a  Pakista¬ 
ni  judge’s  powers  delayed  the  start 
yesterday  of  the  trial  of  five  Palesti¬ 
nians  accused  in  the  hijacking  of  an 
American  airliner  last  year  in  which 
22  people  died. 

Judge  Sved  Mohammad  Zafar 
Babar,  sitting  in  the  heavily -guarded 
Rawalpindi  central  jail  in  Punjab 
province,  deferred  until  today  a  de¬ 
cision  on  a  defence  challenge  to  his 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  accused  for  the 
hijacking  in  Karachi,  capital  of  Sind 
province. 

The  September  5  hijacking  of  the 
Pan  Am  jumbo  jet  ended  in  a  gun 
battle  in  which  22  people  were  killed 
and  more  than  100  injured.  The  five 
Palestinians  have  also  been  charged  • 
with  murder. 

Four  gunmen  wearing  Pakistani 
security  uniforms  had  seized  the  Pan 
Am  plane  at  Karachi.  A  fifth  man 
was  arrested  later. 


Jail  officials  said  that  in  addition  to 
their  own  300  guards-.  100  paramilit¬ 
ary  rangers  as  well  as  commandos 
were  deployed  at  the  newly-built 
prison  because  of  the  Palestinians' 
presence  theie. 

The  identity  of  the  group's  orga¬ 
nization  is  not  known.  A  reporter 
asked  the  accused  present  if  he  was 
from  the  Abu  Nidal  group  to  which 
he  snapped,  “We  are  not  Abu  Nid¬ 
al."  He  added:  “It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence...  we  are  the  Palestinian  re¬ 
volution.” 

Complaining  about  fetters,  the  ac¬ 
cused,  Salman  Afi  Turki.  told  repor¬ 
ters  that  Pakistani  authorities  “seem 
to  think  we  are  going  to  escape  by 
jumping  20  metres  (over  the  prison 
wall)  into  a  waiting  helicopter.  Do 
they  think  we  are  Ram  bos  or  Super¬ 
men?" 

He  said:  “We  will  not  bow  before 
any  pressure  from  any  side.  We  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  Palestinian 


Skull  cap  protest  against  Waldheim 


^aiMaiid^Mands  sleek  more independence 


SALZBURG  (Reuter).  -  Two  inter¬ 
nationally  renowned  musicians  wore 
Jewish  skullcaps  during  a  conceit 
appearance  at  the  Salzburg  Festival 
yesterday,  saying  they  intended  the 
gesture  as  a  protest  against  Austrian 
President  Kurt  Waldheim. 
>^-yiQlirast,Ph)Ch3s  Zukennah;  and 
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By  HUGH  O’SHAUGHNESSY 
LONDON.  -  Falkland  Islanders, 
bolstered  by'  big  revenues  from 
-fishing  licences,  are  openly  saying 
they  want  increased  independence 
from  Britain ,  and  they  are  showing  a 
change  of  heart  towards  Argentina, 
reversing  a  long-tune  tough  intransi¬ 
gence  towards  that  country. 

The  'new  attitude  of,  the  1,800 
FalklandeTs  was  spelled  out  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  UN  Commit¬ 
tee  of  24 on  colonialism  in  New'  York 
by  Tony  Blake,  speaking  for  the 
islands'  Legislative  Council.  Born  in 
England  and  raised  in  New  Zealand, 


Blake  is  one  of  the  six  elected  legisla¬ 
tors  who  sit  in  Port  Stanley. 

In  this  year’s  annual  presentation 
to  the  UN,  Blake  insisted  on  the 
islands'  “growing  international 
identity"  and  spoke  of  “a  conceited 
drive  for  increased  automony  within 
the  British  sphere  of  influence."  Af¬ 
ter  advice  from  British  officials, 
Blake  modified  the  first  draft  of  his 
speech  which  had  contained  refer¬ 
ence  to  "increased  independence.” 

Blake  called  for  initial  talks  on 
fisheries  and  suggested,  “arranging 
proper  and  peaceful  arrangements 
for  the  environmental  and  commer- 


You  could  spend  a  lifetime 
looking  for  a  place  like  this, 
and  arrive  a  day  late... 

Knesset  Tower  Hotel 


rial  control  of  this  valuable  re¬ 
source.”  Talks  would  involve  the 
Falklands,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
possibly  Chile. 

Referring  to  the  successful  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Falklands  fishing 
zone,  Blake  referred  to  a  “small 
zone  of  international  peace  and  com- 
merical  cooperation  in  what  was  pre¬ 
viously  an  area  of  tension." 

The  promise  of  much  more  money 
from  fishing  licences  is  the  immedi¬ 
ate  reason  for  the  policy  switch  by 
the  Falklanders.  The  islanders  are 
keen  that  a  stretch  of  ocean  north  of 
the  islands  which  is  currently  not 
being  patrolled  by  either  the  British 
or  Argentine  authorities  should  be 
made  to  pay. 

The  fishing  zone  which  Britain  has 
decreed  round  the  Falklands  since 
February  and  in  which  it  charges 
fishing  vessels  for  the  right  to  oper¬ 
ate  has  become  an  unsuspected 
bonanza.  The  squid  caught  there  is 
particularly  valuable.  It  is  expected 
that  the  islands’  budget  which  for 
many  years  before  foe  1982  war 
never  went  much  above  SI  .5  million 


a  year  could  this  year  reach  S45m .  as 
the  result  of  the  fishiugfees.  The  fees 
had  originally  not  been  expected  to 
amount  to  more  than  about  SlOm. 

The  Falklands  boom  has  brought  a 
host  of  new  jobs  for  the  tiny  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  islands  where  there  were 
always  too  few  able-bodied  workers 
to  go  round. 

“In  the  past.”  said  Blake,  “the 
islanders  always  had  one  and  a  half 
jobs.  Today  they’ve  got  two  and  a 
half  or  three.  They're  running  them¬ 
selves  ragged.” 

If  the  fishing  fees  continue  to  roll 
in  die  prospect  is  that  there  will  be 
government  revenue  of  around 
$20,000  for  every  islander.  Hie  new 
Falkland  Islands  government  re¬ 
venue  is  for  the  moment  being  spent 
on  roads  and  other  pieces  of  infras¬ 
tructure  and  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  islanders  has  not  improved  very 
noticeably.  Blake  foresees  a  change. 
“Soon  people  in  the  islands  will  be 
wondering  why  they  haven’t  all  got 
Rolls-Royces.” 

(London  Obcrserrwr  Service) 


pianist  and  composer  Marc  Neikrug 
made  no  statement  on  stage,  but  said 
during  the  interval  that  they  did  not 
normally  wear  the  head  coverings 
while  performing. 

“But  we  don’t  normally  perform 
in  a  country  which  has  a  president 
WhQ.w^s  suffid^ntly  suspect  .not,#? 
be  allowed  into  our  country.”  said 
Neikrugj  a  native  of  New- York; 11 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department 
placed  Waldheim  on  its  “watch  list” 
of  undesirable  persons  following 
allegations  by  the  World  Jewish 
Congress  that  he  was  involved  in  war 


A  groap  of  policemen  march  through  the  cemetery  at  Wunsiedel  where 
former  Hitler  deputy  Rudolf  Hess  win  be  buried.  The  Bavarian  police 
closed  the  cemetery  after  a  large  group  of  neo-Nazis  staged  a  protest 
there.  <Rcutenelephoio) 

Palestinians  challenge  court 
in  Pakistani  hijacking  trial 


Maltese  find  hidden  mines  on  PLO  boat 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

LONDON.  -  Maltese  police  have  arrested  the  six  Arab  crew  members  of  a 
PLO-owned  boat  found  anchored  in  Malta's  Grand  Harbour  with  two 
powerful  limpet  mines  hidden  under  its  hull.  The  six  were  carrying  forced 
passports  from  Jordan  and  other  Arab  countries  and  are  now  being 
questioned  by  police  in  Valetta. 

The  Defence  Ministry  here  confirmed  that  the  PLO  boat,  the  motor  launch 
Angel,  was  anchored  immediately  adjacent  to  the  British  Navy  frigate  HMS 
Broadsword ,  on  its  way  back  to  Britain  from  patrol  duties  in  the  Gulf. 

China  ousts  German  for  unmarried  sex 

PEKING  ( Reuter).  -  China,  which  bans  sex  between  unmarried  couples,  has 
expelled  a  West  German  businessman  after  police  burst  into  his  hotel  room  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  caught  him  in  bed  with  a  Chinese  woman. 

“He  was  caught  in  flagrante."  once  source  said  last  weekend,  describing 
how  the  man  ignored  warnings  by  his  Peking  hotel  staff  not  to  take  a  Chinese 
woman  into  ms  room.  His  passport  was  confiscated  and  he  was  expelled 
within  a  day  or  so.  the  source  said. 

The  fate  of  the  woman  is  unknown,  but  Chinese  residents  said  her  likely 
punishment  was  months  in  a  labour  reform  cenrre. 

Record  high  in  mid-air  misses  over  UK 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  NeaT  misses  by  aircraft  in  British  skies  soared  to 
record  levels  in  the.  last  four  months  of  1986,  the  Observer  newspaper  said 
yesterday. 

The  paper,  quoting  a  report  by  the  joint  civil-militaty  authority  that 
oversees  air  traffic  control,  said  57  near  misses  were  reported  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1986.  compared  with  44  the  year  before. 

Turkish  PM  adopts  defecting  Bulgar  wrestler 

ANKARA  (Reuter).  -  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozal  has  taken  a 
defecting  Bulgarian  national  wrestler  as  his  adopted  son.  Turkish  newspapers 
said  yesterday. 

And  ethnic  Turk  Ilyas  Sukruoglu,  who  fled  his  team  in  Canada  earlier  this 
month,  arrived  in  Turkey  on  Saturday  to  a  welcome  from  government 
officials.  Turkey  has  already  said  it  will  grant  him  asylum. 

Ozal  adopted  Naim  Sitieymanoglu,  a  world  champion  weightlifter,  when 
he  defected  last  December.  He  was  one  of  four  Bulgarians  who  defected 
during  an  international  youth  wrestling  competition  in  Vancouver. 

Bangladesh  flood  victims  move  to  Dacca 

DACCA  ( AP).  -  Thousands  of  people  are  moving  from  flood-stricken  areas 
into  Bangladesh's  overcrowded  capital  for  relief  and  shelter,  even  though 
flooding  has  started  to  plague  Dacca,  officials  said  yesterday. 

More  than  40,000  flood  victims,  mostly  from  outside  the  capital,  were 
already  in  81  relief  centres  set  up  in  the  city,  it  was  reported. 

13  Latin  America  states  to 
check  peace  pact  compliance 


CARACAS  (Reuter).  -  Foreign 
ministers  from  13  Latin  American 
countries  have  created  a  commission 
to  verify  compliance  with  a  central 
American  peace  accord,  as  Nicar¬ 
agua  said  the  U.S.  could  try  to 
sabotage  the  pact. 

The  panel’s  JO  members  are  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Contadora 
group  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Col¬ 
ombia  and  Panama,  its  support 
group  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru  and 
Uruguay  and  the  secretary-generals 
or  senior  representatives  of  the  UN 
and  the  Organisation  of  American 

States  (OAS). . . 

\  The  pact  ..signed  tiyo  .weeks  ago  in 
Guatemala  City  fry  five  Central 
American  nations*  sets  a  three- 
month'  ceasefire  deadline  to  end  re¬ 
gional  rivij  wars  that  have  left  about 
100,000  people  dead  since  1980. 

“We  think  everyone  wants  to 
comply,”  Nicaraguan  Foreign 
Minister  Miguel  D’Escoto  said  last 


night.  “But  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  types  of  pressures  the  U.S.  will 
exert  on  some  people  so  they  don’t 
comply." 

Under  the  accord,  U.S.  aid  to 
Contra  rebels  battling  Nicaragua’s 
leftist  Sandinista  government  must 
cease  bv  November  7.  But  Latin 
American  diplomats  speculated 
Honduras,  through  which  much 
U.S.  Contra  aid  is  funnelled,  might 
be  subject  to  U.S.  pressure. 

Its  foreign  minister,  Carlos  Lopez 
Contreras,  told  reporters  the  peace 
plan  lacked  ingredients  to  make  it 
work,  a  position  held  by  the  U.S.  He 
has*  said’  that'  Honduras'  would'  not 
9*eet  one  of  Ae  pa^'s  pfoyisibps'to 
create  a  rectmciluffion  commissiqn . 

'  Thi  ’Washington  Post  Saturday  : re¬ 
ported  that  President  Ronald 
Reagan  is  to  express  a  “resolute 
commitment”  to  promoting  demo¬ 
cracy  everywhere,  and  will  specifi¬ 
cally  pledge  support  to  the  Contras. 
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The  Jerusalem  Post  Forsake  Me  Not  Fund  helps  provide  the 
needy  with  the  essentials,  but  if  there's  a  little  left  over,  we 
can  also  give  a  once-in-a- lifetime  vacation  to  an  elderly 
person  who  has  never  been  away  from  home.  Sometimes,  it 
conld  mean  much-needed  rest  and  recuperation  for 
someone  who  has  been  UL  * 

Tour  contributions  go  a  long  way  to  keeping  our  needy 
elderly  healthy — and  happy.  Please,  be  generous. 


Accepting  Offices: 
Jerusalem:  The  Jerusalem 
Post  Building, 

Romema  Industrial  Zone 

Tel  Aviv:  9  Carlebach  St. 
Haifa:  1 6  Noidau  St., 

Hadar  HacarmeL 

Or  send  by  mail  to : 

’The  Jerusalem  Post,  FOB  81 , 
Jerusalem  91000. 


Aflfrmds  sore  allocated 
according  to  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  &  Social 
Affairs. 
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Contacts  increased  since  Waldheim’s  visit  to  Vatican 

‘Catholic  Church  moving  to  heal  rift  with  Jews’ 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Catholic  Church  is  making  a 
“major  effort”  to  remedy  what  has 
become  a  serious  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  Jews  over 
Pope  John  Paul  DPs  meeting  in  June 
with  Austrian  President  Kurt  Wal¬ 
dheim,  according  to  Rabbi  Mord- 
cbai  Waxman,  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jewish  Committee  on  Inter- 
Religious  Consultations  (UCTC). 

In*  an  interview  last  week  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Waxman  said  that  the  con¬ 
tacts  between  EfCIC  and  the  Church 
since  the  Waldheim  visit  had  led  to 
important  developments  in  Jewish 
relations  with  the  Vatican  and  with 
the  American  clergy,  and  to  signifi¬ 
cant  steps  by  the  pope  himself. 

The  latter  include  the  pope's  state¬ 
ment  on  Jewish  suffering  in  the 
Holocaust  released  last  week,  and 
the  meeting  between  American  Jew¬ 
ish  leaders  and  the  pope  scheduled 
for  next  week,  in  advance  of  his  visit 
to  the  U.S. 

Waxman,  a  Conservative  rabbi 
from  Great  Neck,  New  York,  said 
that  UCIC  is  the  official  channel  of 
communication  between  world  Jew¬ 
ry  and'  the  Vatican.  UCIC  is  an 
umbrella  group  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Synagogue  Council 
of  America,  the  World  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress,  the  American  Jewish  Commit¬ 


tee,  B’nai  B’rith  International  and 
the  Israel  Interfaith  Committee. 

“The  hour-and-a-balf  meeting 
scheduled  for  September  1  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  have  a  substantive  discus¬ 
sion  on  a  broad  range  of  issues, 
including  the  Waldheim  affair,  with 
die  pope,”  Waxman  said.  -He  noted 
that  the  planned  meeting  with  Jew¬ 
ish  leaders  in  Miami  during  the 
pope’s  visit  to  the  U.S.  was  only  for 
ceremonial  purposes. 

Some  American  Jewish  organiza¬ 
tions  had  called  for  a  boycott  of  the 
Miami  meeting  in  the  wake  of  Wal¬ 
dheim's  audience  with  the  pope  in 
June,  which  aroused  strong  Jewish 
and  Israeli  reactions  due  to  Wal¬ 
dheim’s  reported  Nazi  past. 

A  Jewish  delegation  is  also  to 
meet  with  Church  leaders  in  Rome 
on  August  31.  Waxman  said  that  this 
constituted  a  “breakthrough,”  since 
for  the  first  time  a  representative  of 
the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State 
would  be  officially  involved  in  con¬ 
tacts  with  Jewish  representatives. 

Until  now,  he  explained,  the  Vati¬ 
can  has  dealt  with  Jewish  affairs  as  a 
religious  and  not  a  political  issue. 
These -contacts  have  been  handled 
through  the  Vatican  Commission  on 
Relations  with  the  Jews,  headed  by 
Ct irrlinal  Johannes  Wfllebrands. 

“We  have  always  said  that  this 
distinction  made  by  the  Church  be¬ 


tween  religious  and  political  affairs 
cannot  apply  to  the  Jews,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  where  the  Holocaust  or 
Israel  are  concerned.”  Waxman  said 
he  stressed  these  points  in  a  meeting 
in  July  with  the  Vatican  secretary  of 
state.  Cardinal  Agostino  Casaroti. 

Waxman  felt  that  the  meetings 
next  week  could  lead  to  “new  de¬ 
velopments  in  Jewish  relations  with 
the  Vatican,”  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  “we  can  build  in  the  future 
on  the  involvement  of  the  political 
arm  of  the  Church'’  in  Jewish  affairs. 

He  said  that  this  could  have  posi¬ 
tive  repercussions  for  Israel  concern¬ 
ing  possible  recognition  by  the  Vati¬ 
can.  “Bat  I  don’t  think  that  the 
Israeli  public,  or  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try.  is  paying  enough  attention  to 
these  developments."  He  said  that 
the  Foreign  Ministry  had  shown  no 
interest  in  discussing  next  week’s 
meetings. 

Discussions  with  the  Church  in  the 
wake  of  the  Waldheim  affair.  Wax- 
man  said,  had  led  to  a  greater  in- 
-terest  among  leading  clergy  in 
America  in  confronting  issues  -such 
as  the  Holocaust  and  world  Jewry’s 
relations  with  Israel.  The  pope's 
statement  on  thp  Holocaust,  which 
was  released  through  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  was 
an  expression  of  this  trend,  be  said. 

The  intensified  contacts  with  the 


American  clergy  are  important  for 
American  Jews  too.  be  stressed. 
“There  are  some  52  million  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  U.S.,  and  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  Jews  abroad  have  to 
live  in  a  Christian  world.” 

What  explanations  had  he  beard 
from  Church  leaders  for  the  pope's 
willingness  to  receive  Waldheim? 

Waxman  said  that  the  first  re¬ 
sponse  from  Willebrands  was  that 
.  this  was  a  political  and  not  a  religious 
matter,  and  that  the  Vatican  does 
not  believe  that  Waldheim’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  war  crimes  has  been  proven. 
And  even  if  it  could  be  proven, 
another  Church  official  added,  the 
pope  would  still  have  .acted  out  of  a 
Christian  sense  of  forgiveness. 

He  said  that  Casaroti  repeated  the 
contention  that  this  was  a  political 
matter,  and  that  the  pope's  meeting 
with  the  bead  of  state  of  a  Catholic 
country  was  no t  exceptional.  But 
Casaxoli  added  that  the  meeting  was 
held  only  after  Waldheim  had  made 
three  requests  for  it. 

"Walter  Ruby  adds  from  New  York: 

Nobel  Peace  Prize-winner  Elie 
Wiesel  has  postponed  plans  to  travel 
to  Rome  to  meet  Pope  John  Paul  II 
this  week.  Wiesel  changed  his  plans 
after  UCIC  members  who  are  to 
meet  the  pope  on  September  2  com¬ 
plained  to  Wiesel  that  he  was  upstag¬ 
ing  them. 

In  a  statement  released  Friday, 


before  Wiesel  left  for  a  vacation  m 
Europe,  he  said.  “When  news  of  my 
invitation  to  the  Vatican  reached 
members  of  Jewish  groups  that  had 
asked  to  meet  the  pope,  some  of 
them  requested  that  I  postpone  my 
visit  to  Rome.  Since  they  represent 
various  Jewish  organizations,  and  I 
represent  no  one.  I  chose  not  to 
create  the  impression  that  I  am  in¬ 
terfering  with  their  plans,  and  thus 
inform  the  Vatican  of  my  wish  that 
my  visit  be  rescheduled  for  a  later 
time." 

UCIC  officials  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  publicly  Friday  on  the  Wiesel 
matter,  but  one  organization-head 
making  the  trip  to  Rome  said,  “Eire 
Wiesel  has  made  a  fantastic  and 
beautiful  gesture  in  deciding  for  the 
sake  of  the  Jewish  community  not  to 
go  to  the  pope  until  after  the  delega¬ 
tion  has.”  He  denied  the  delegation 
had  pressured  Wiesel  to  change  his 
mind,  stating,  “No,  this  was  a  grasp¬ 
ing  on  his  part." 

Another  senior  community  leader 
reacted  a  little  differently:  “Elie 
Wiesel  is  a  gentleman.  He  saw  the 
outrageous  comments  [by  UCIC 
members]  almost  begging  him  not  to 
go,  and  realized  that  the  substantive 
issues  he  wanted  . to  discuss  with  the 
pope  would  be  lost  due  to  the  petty 
behaviour  of  so-called  Jewish  lead¬ 
ers.  Hie  Wiesel  is  the  true  Jewish 
leader.” 
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WJC:  Austrian 

investigation  into 

1  Waldheim  a  fraud 


NEW  YORK  (JTA).  -  The  World 
Jewish  Congress  has  denounced  an 
Austrian  commissioij  created  last 
June  to  investigate  President  Kurt 
Waldheim’s  past  as  a  “fraud,”  and  a 
“whitewash." 

The  WJC  indictment  on  Sunday 
followed  its  discovery  that  Manfried 
Ruachensceiner,  who  is  to  coordin¬ 
ate  the  inquiry, 'told  the  Austrian 
magazine  Profil  last  year  that  Alex¬ 
ander  Loebr,  a  commander  of  Nazi 
forces  in  the  Balkans  and  Wal¬ 
dheim's  superior,  was  an  “example 
[who]  deserves  to  be  followed.” 

Loehr,  founder  of  the  Austrian 
Air  Force  and  commander  of  Ger¬ 
man  Army  Group  E  during  the 
occupation,  was  hanged  by  Yugosla¬ 
via  for  war  crimes  in  1947.  Waldheim 
served  under  him  as  a  senior  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  at  the.  headquarters  of 
the  high  command  in  the  Balkans  in 
1942-45.  .  ' 

Austria  announced  the  creation  of 
-an  “international  commission”  in 
June  headed  by  Swiss  historian 
Rudolf  Kuxz  to  examine  Waldheim's 
past.  The  commission  is  scheduled  to 
begin  work  in  September.  The  WJC 
has  also  learned  that  the  Austrian 


government  will  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  inquiry.  .  .  .... 

An  article  that  appeared  in  Profit 
in  '1986  launched  the  probes  into 
Waldheim’s  wartime  service  which 
led  to  the  revelation  by  the  WJC  that 
the  UN  Crimes  Commission  charged 
Waldheim  with  war  crimes,  includ¬ 
ing  “murder"  and  “putting  hostages 

to  death.”  „  r 

■  The  Profit  article  described  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  Austrian  Air  Force 
cadets  planning  a  memorial  plaque 
for  Loehr.  The  article  niennoned 
that  Waldheim  served  under  Loehr, 
and  this  sparked  the  WJC  investiga¬ 
tion.  ...  V 

In  the  Profit  interview  which 
appeared  in  January.  1986, 
Ruachensteiner  defended  the  pla¬ 
que  for  Loehr.  He  told  Profil  that 
Loehr  possessed  superior  military 
capabilities  and  was  never  a  formal 
member  of  the  Nazi  Party. ' 

“If  Rauchensteiner  -  who  will 
write  the  commission's  report  -  has 
already whitewashed  the  war  crimin¬ 
al  Loehr,  can  there  be  any  doubt  he 
intends  to  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  Kurt  Weldheira?”  the  WJC  state; 
men  t  said. 


Zionist  groups  clash 
over  sole  delegate 
to  December  Congress 


.  By  WALTER  RUBY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  -  A  dispute  has 
broken  out  between  the  American 
Zionist  Federation  (AZF)  and  an 
election  slate  known  as  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Students  for  Israel  (XSI)  con¬ 
cerning  whether  the  AZFs  tribunal 
restored  to  ISI  the  one  mandate  it 
appeared  to  win  in  elections  earlier 
this  summer  for  the  American  de¬ 
legation  to  the  World  Zionist  Con¬ 
gress  in  December. 

The  mandate  was  taken  away 
from  ISI  in  July  following  charges 
that  tiie  student  group  violated  elec¬ 
tion  rules. 

ISI  is  contending  that  the  Zionist 
Tribunal,  composed  of  lawyers  rep¬ 
resenting  each  of  the  American 
Zionist  organizations,  voted  4-3  on 
August  6  to  return  the  students’ 
mandate.  Howeveu^  the^ZF  says  it 
is  unaware  that  ..any,  final:  decision 
was  reached  on  the  question  at  the 
August  6  meeting,  and  says  it  now 
has  new  evidence  proving  that  the 
ISI  slate  broke  the  rules  during  the 
elections  and  should  not  have  its 
mandate  returned.  The  ISI  has  been 
requested  to  appear  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  again  tomorrow  for  another 
examination  of  its  case. 

ISI  lost  its  one  seat  when  the 
election  results  were  announced  in 
early  July,  because  Equifax,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  auditing  firm  hired  by  the 
AZF  to  monitor  the  balloting,  dis¬ 
qualified  all  of  the  more  than  1,000 
votes  received  by  ISI.  The  grounds 
were  that  the  student  list  had  no 
evidence  to  show  that  its  voters  had 
paid  dues  to  a  Zionist  organization 
as  required  by  election  rules  adopted 
by  AZFs  Area  Election  Committee 
(an  election  monitoring  group  also 
composed  of  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Zionist  bodies). 

Also  penalized  for  alleged  infrac¬ 


tions  of  the  rules  in  registering  mem¬ 
bers  to  vote  in  the  elections  was  the 
pro-Mapam  Americans  for  a  Prog¬ 
ressive  Israel  (API),  which  had  three 
of  its  four  mandates  taken  away,  and 
the  Religious  Zionists  of  America 
(RZA),  representing  mainstream 
Orthodoxy,  which  lost  13  of  the  27 
seats  it  won. 

Both  ISI  and  API  appealed  the 
penalties  to  the  tribunal  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  appeal  to  die  Zionist  Court  in 
Jerusalem  if  they  lose  their  appeals 
here.  The  RZA  has  declined  to  take 
its  appeal  to  the  Zionist  Tribunal, 
-threatening  to  take  the  AZF  to  a 
U.S.  court  instead. 

ISI  is  an  outfpowth  of  another 
group,  the  Zionist  Students’  Move¬ 
ment  (ZSM),  which,  as  a  division  of 
the  University  Services  Department ! 
of  the  WZO,  was  barred  from  parti-  i 
ripating  in  the  elections.  Reportedly  , 
encouraged  to  run  m  the  Zionist 
elections  by  WZO  chief  Arye  Dulzin 
and  other  WZO  officials,  the  top. 
leaders  of  ZSM  formed  a  new  oiga^ 
nization,  the  ISI. 

According  to  ZSM  and  ISI  direc¬ 
tor  Lisa  Kohan,  “While  we  received 
encouragement  to  run  from  Israel, 
there  was  strong  opposition  from 
within  the  American  Zionist  move¬ 
ment.  Despite  their  rhetoric  about 
wanting  student  participation,  they 
did  whatever  they  could  to  prevent 
us  from  being  represented  at  the 
World  Zionist  Congress.” 

The  student  list  was  shaken  in 
June,  when  some  members  of  the  list 
anonymously  contacted  the  press 
and  charged  that  the  ZSM  had  taken 
funds  earmarked  to  promote  student 
aliya  and  used  them  to  pay  for  the  ISI 
election  campaign. 

Kohan  has  denied  that  any  ZSM 
funds  were  used  by  the  ISI,  which, 
she  has  stressed,  is  a  completely 
separate  organization. 
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West  Bank  drug  abuse 
rising,  pharmacists  say 


4 

/ 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

Drug. abuse  in  die  West  Bank  is  on 
.the  rise,  according  to  pharmacists 
from  the  area  who  held  a  one-day 
conference  on  the  subject  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  last  week. 

Pharmacists  from  a  number  of 
towns  said  that  in  the  last  10  to  20 
years  they  had  noticed  an  increasing 
number  of  young  men  trying  to 
obtain  stimulants  and  depressants, 
such  as  tranquillizers.  Many  of  the 
youths  used  forged  prescriptions,  or 
bribed  doctors  for  prescriptions, 
they  said. 

One  Nablus  pharmacist  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  lhai  demands  by 
qHrfirfrc  for  drugs  had  sometimes  led 
to  violents  incidents  in  pharmacies, 
and  to  drug-related  crime  on  the 
streets.  He  said  that  some  addicts 
could  be  seen  in  city  parks,  where 


empty  syringes  had  been  found,  and 
that  other  addicts  carrying  knives 
had  required  treatment  for  self- 
inflicted  wounds. 

The  pharmacists  attribute  the 
growth  in  drug  abuse  in  the  West 
Bank  to  the.  influence  of  Western 
society. 

Some  cited-  unemployment  and 
drug  experimentation  while  working 
in  Israel  as  additional  causes  of  the 
phenomenon.  Many  addicts  are 
teenagers  from  refugee  camps,  a 
Ramallah  pharmacist  said. 

At  the  conference,  the  West  Bank 
Pharmacists'  Association  decided  to 
launch  an  educational  campaign  in 
schools  and  colleges  to  warn  against 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  The  con¬ 
ference  also  decided  to  set  up  a 
committee  to  establish  a  community 
drug-treatment  centre. 
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No  ban  here  on  termite  killer 
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despite  U.S.  canter  fears 


Sculptor  Ladis  Schwartz  (right)  supervises  the  placing  of  his  work  on  the  Bat  Galim  seashore 


yesterday. 


(EilaEgert) 


Monument  to  German  Jewish  aliya 


By  YA*  ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  A  monumental  twin 
bronze  sculptural  unit  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  immigration  of  German 
Jews  and  tbeir  contribution  to  t^e 
building  of  Israel  was  set  up  on  the 
Bat  Galim  seashore  here  last  week. 

Created  by  German-Jewish  sculp¬ 
tor  Lacfis  Schwarts,  the  1,000  kilo- 
i  gram,  3.4  metre-high  twin  sculptures 
were  donated  to  the  city  of  Haifa, 


with  tiie  support  of  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  government. 

Schwartz,  67,  who  spent  a  week 
here  to  supervise  the  erecting  of  the 
sculptures,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
he  had  incorporated  elements  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  dalet  and  her  in  the 
ihomboidal  work  to  symbolize  delet 
(door)  and  heder  (room).  These  two 
symbols  recall  that  the  Jews  fleeing 
the  Nazis  found  a  door  here  into  a 
new  room  in  this  country. 


The  two  parts  of  the  work,  repre¬ 
senting  the  gateway  that  Haifa  had 
been  for  immigrants,  can  also  sug¬ 
gest  trees  aid  symbolize  the  striking 
of  roots  in  a  new  country. 

The  sculptural  unit,  called 
“Aliya,”  is  one  of  five  works  to  be 
placed  in  open-air  sites  in  Haifa 
during  tiie  coming  year,  city  council¬ 
lor  Yona  Yahav  told  The  Post.  The 
other  four  will  be  by  Israeli  artists. 


TODAY’S  entertainment: 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9JOO  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.15  David,  the  Gnome 
Ireoeet)  9.40  The  Heert  10-08  Barriers  (part  12)  10-30 
L1vtit(part3}  f  1.20  Dance- The  Tempest  based  on  the 
play  by  Shakespeare,  muw  by  Tchaikovsky  14,00 
Tefataxt  1L06  The  Amateur  Naturalist  (part  S)‘l*no 
Making  Magic  15.00  Family  Problems  1&40  Teletext 
ISAS  Keep  fit  1500  This  Is  It-  live  magazine  17.00  A 
New  Evening  -  live  magazine 

ISRABlTV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 
17.30  The  Care  Beers  17.55  Youth  Concert -Tchaikovs¬ 
ky:  Rococo  Variations 

ARABK-LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

1530  News  roundup  1&32  Programme  Trailer  1IL3S 

Sports  1SL30  News 

HOREN  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

20.02 The  CitadeL  Final  episode  of  a  10-part  serial 

21 JOO  Mebat  Newsreel 

21-35  Family  Ties -American  comedy  series 

22.00  This  fat  the  Time 

2240  Miami  Vice -  American  detective  series 
23L35News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

15,00  Till  Pup  1WO  Damjanjuk  Trial  Roundup  20.00 

Allegro  21 .00  Pop  2 

JORDAN  TV  (unofEdsI) 

1720  Cartoons  18.00  french  Hour  19.30  News  in 
Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic  20JM  Throb  21.10 
Mussolini  22.00  News  in  English  22JZ0  To  be 
announced  23.10  Love  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1330  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  1430  Shape-Up 
1530  Afternoon  Movie:  Arabesque  1630  Moppet 
Babies  1730  Super  Book  1730  Haggle  Rock  18.00 
Happy  Days 1830 LavemeA  Shirley  1930  News  20.00 
Magnum  P.L  21.00  Movie:  Sabrina  2330  700  Club 
2330 Another  Life 


RADIO 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

8,01  Morning  Melodies  7.09  Chenibini:  "Anacreon''  Over¬ 
ture;  Rodrigo:  Pastoral  Concetto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
tGeheay):  Beethoven:  Sextet  tar  2  Clarinets,  2  Homs  and  2 
Bassoons:  Purcell:  Chaconne  for  Strings  (English  Chamber/ 
Britten);  Rachmaninov:  Piano  Concerto  NoJ  {Ashkenazy, 
PhilMMpNa/OmiBndv)  9.00  Mozart  String  Quartet  Noil 
UuiHiard);  Dvorak:  Plano  Concerto  (Frants,  New  York/ 
Bernstein):  Selnt-Seofts:  Piano  Trio  No.1:  Debussy.  Soanes 
tar  Orchestra  (Boston)  11W  Sesrtanf:  Sonata  for  Phrto,  2 
VloHns  ana  Cominuo;  Mozart:  Variations  on  the  French  song 
(H aider.  Swyng):  Scarlatti;  Plano  Sonata  in  D  (Horowitz): 
Mozart:  Sonets  for  Kano  Duet;  Scarlatti:  ’Piano  Sonata  In  A 
(Horowitz};  Morait:  Sonata  for  VtoKn  and  Plano  KJ04  {Haeb- 
tar.  Steryng)  13.03  Scarlatti:  Concerto  Grosso  Na.11  (Paif- 
tanp;  KofRnoIstar.  Concetto  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra: 
Moran:  from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (Shraler,  Danath);  Schubert; 
bom  "Reaacmmda"  (CtocsQOfljsvfnel:  Rsuiocfca:  Concerto  for 


Harp  and  Orchestra  (Zabalete);  Tchaikovsky  Suite  from 
"Sleeping  Beauty"  (PhOecMphla/Muti}  154)0  Music  Appre¬ 
ciation  104)0  From  Our  Concert  Halls  -  Fkita  Concert  for 
"Frederick  the  Great"  18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance 
19.00  Works  by  Prokofiev,  MeDowei.  Brahms,  Bizet,  Schubert 
end  Sibelius  204>S  Musical  Medley 2030  From  the  World's 
Concert  Halls  2230  Then  and  Again  234)0  Mendelssohn: 
Quartets  and  Quintets 


RADIO  1st 

0-03  Programmes  for  Ofim  730  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  &05  Intermission  837  The  Damjanjuk  Trial  - 
live  broadcast  13.05  Hebrew  songs  1330  News  in 
French  1335  News  in  English  14.06  Children's  prog¬ 
rammes  15.00  Songs  for  the  Afternoon  1537  Every¬ 
man's  University  1537  The  DemjenJukTrial  -  five  broad¬ 
cast  184)5  The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  1930Bib!e 
Reading  1830  Programmes  for  Ofim  22.05  Every  Man 
has  a  Star- with  astro logrst  llan  Pecker 


RADK>2nd 

0-04  Editorial  Review  CLIO  Gymnastics  630  News 
roundup  632  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7.00  This 
Morning  -  news  magazine  84)5  Children's  programme 
B4M  Morning  Star- Yves  Montand  10.05  All  Shades  of 
die  Network  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday -news 
commentary,  muse  14.06  Jlumour  154)5  Magic  Mo¬ 
ments  16.05  Made  in  ferae!  -  Hebrew  songs  174)5 
Economics  Magazine  184)6  New  Hebrew  Words  (repeat) 
18.45  Hebrew  songs  18.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
1936  Hebrew  songs  20.05  Cantona]  Hit  Parade  22.05 
Quizzes  00.15  Jazz  and  more 


ARMY 

64)6  Morning  Sounds  630  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  74)7  "707"  8.00  Good  Morning  Israel  94)5 
Open  House  11.05  Right  Now  13.05  An  Hour  of  Bob 
Dylan  144)5  Beach  Report  164)5  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17-00  Evening  Newsreel  18.05  Interview  with  Aluf 
Doren  Rubin  19.05  Hebrew  songs 204)5 Classical  Music 
Magazine  21.00  Mabat  -  TV  newsreel  2130  No  Quiet 
Night 224)5  Popular  songs 234)5 The  24th  Hour  00.05 
Night  Birds- songs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

194)5  Radio  Radio 20.05  Information,  regards  and  radio 
games 224)6  Popular  songs  23.(»  All  That  Jazz 


DAILY  ENGLISH  BROADCAST* 

ISRAEL  RADIO 

on  576  and  1440  JriJohenzJAMJ 

7.00-7.15  News.  13.00.13-30  News  followed  by: 

SUNDAY-  "ThiaLand-  travel  magazine 

MOVOAY-  "Mainstream"  consumer  and  community  affairs 

TUESDAY- ‘•fetwIMflaatc"  weakly  magazine 

WEDNESDAY- “With  me  in  the  studio"  guest  interview 

THURSDAY-  “Studio  Three”  arts  magazine 

FRIDAY—  "Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday"  Sabbath  eve 

programme 

SATURDAY- "Spotlight''  people  and  Issues  in  the  news 
17no-n.C6  Nows.  2000-20.15 New* 


JERUSALEM 

Belt  Agron:  Tarzan  and  His  Treasure  5;  Monty 
Python:  Yellow  Beard  6:30;  Big  Chill*  8.15; 
Body  Heat  10;  Everything  you  always  wanted 
to  know  about  sex.  midnight;  Oneinaitfieque: 
ShoshfPt  Bf  7;  A  Chump  at  Oxford  7:  II  Bldong 
9;  Eden:  American  Nin|a  HI,  4:30, 7:30,  3:30; 
Edison:  The  living  Daylights  7.  930;  Hansel 
and  Greta!  11. 4:30;  HaMra  Cinema  Empire: 
dosed  due  to  renovations;  bnwf  Museum: 
Pale  Rider  320;  Frisco  Kid  1030;  Jerusalem 
Theatre:  Decline  of  the  American  Em  pira7:1S. 
93);  Kflr:  Radio  Days  7:30,  9:30;  Superman 
IV.  11,433;  ratchet):  Don't  Give  a  Damn  7:30, 
9:30;  Oagfl:  Anga]  Heart  7;30,  9:45;  Snow 
Whits  10:30  a.m„  12:30, 5;  Orion  Or  1:  Photo 
Roman  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  Terminator  10:30 
a.m.;  Orion  Or  2:  The  Patriot  4:30, 7:15, 9:15; 
Batito  the  Unemployed  10:30  a.m.;  Orton  Or 
3:  American  Anthem  4:30,  7:15,  9:15;  On- 
derefla  and  the  Blue  Dog  10:30  a.m.:  Pink 
Floyd,  the  WaH  11:15  p.m.;  Orion  Or  4:  Man¬ 
nequin  4.-30,  7:15, 8:15;  Boy  Takes  Girl  10:30 
a-m.;  Choose  Me  11:15  pjin.:  Orton  Or  5: 
Clockwise  7:15, 9:15;  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark 
10:30  ajn.;  Batito  the  Unemployed  4:30;  Pla¬ 
toon  11:15  p.m;  Ores:  King  Kong  114:30, 7:16, 
9:15;  Ron:  Late  Summer  Blues  7:30, 9:30;  The 
Nutcracker  10:45, 4:30;  Swiwfon  Children  of 
.  a  Lsraer  God  7. 9:30. 

TEL  AVIV 

Bek  Liesabi;  Talking  Heeds.  Stop  Making 
Sense  730, 9:30, 11.15;  Ben  Yehuda:  Out  ol 
Africa  930  p.m.;  E.T.  11, 5, 7:30;  Bath  Hate- 
fotsoth:  The  Beard;  Chen  1:  Outrageous 
Fortune  5:40,7:50, 9£0;  Snow  Whits  10:45.4; 
Chan  l*  Angel  Heart-5r35, 7:45, 9:50;  Sam W 
10:45,  12:45,  4;  Cban  3:  Stand  By  Me  5:30. 
7:50. 9:55;  Care  Bears  ft,  10:45, 12:45, 4;  Chen 
*:  Poika  Academy  W.  3:55. 5:40;  Little  Shop  of 
Horrors  7:40. 9:50;  Robin  Hood  10:45. 12:45; 
Chan  B:  Lethal  Weapon  5:40, 7:50, 9:55;  The 
Great  Mouse  Detective  10:45, 12:45. 4;  Com¬ 
ma  One:  Aladdin  5,7:3ft  9:40;  Cinema  Two: 
Mannequin  5,  730.  9:40;  Dekel;  Crocotfile 
Dundee  7;30,  935;  Sound  of  Music  4:30; 
Dkzangoff  1:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  7:15, 
9:S0;  Las  Fugitifs  t.  3.  5;  Dtzengoff  2:  Un 
Homme  Amouraux  11,  i,  3,  5,  7:30,  9:50; 
Dfaanguff  3:  Personal  Sendees  7:30. 9:50:  An 
American  Tall  11.  1. 1  5;  Drivato:  Aladdin 
7:45;  Secret  of  My  Success  9:55;  sex  film  12 
midnight;  Esther:  King  Kong  ft.  5,  7:30, 9;45; 
Safe  Lata  Summer  Blues  5. 7:30.  9:45:  New 
Gordon:  Kangaroo  5,  7:45,  9;45;  Kakoinpa 
ZOA  House:  Snail  5, 7:45. 8:45;  Hod:  Amer¬ 
ican  Ninja  IK,  s.  730. 9:30;  Israel  Cinomatfor- 
yo:  Carmen  7.15;  Body  Double  9 JO;  Lav  1: 
TWa  Again  in  Moscow  ITJOj  2.  5. 7:50, 10; 
l*v2:  Down  By  Law  11 30. 2. 5,7:50. 10;  Lev 
3:  Radio  Days  11:30.  2,  5,  7:50,  10;  Lav  4: 
Oockwise  5.  a  10;  Oh  God.  You  Devil  11;S0 
ajn-.  2;  Llmor  Hanwhudaah;  9%  Weeks  12 
midnight  («*&  ThurJ;  Navigator  11,4;  Maxim: 
Supermen  5,  7:30;  Una  My  Love  9:30  p.m.; 
Ortysi labyrinth  12.2.4,  7:15,  9:30;  Paris: 
Labyrinth  12, 2. 4, 7:15, 9:30;  Rebel  without  a 
cause  IT. -30  p.m.;  Par  Don't  Give  a  Damn  5. 
8*  10:  Shahaf:  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 7:45. 
9:40:  Hansel  and  Greta!  11  am:  SIvan:  Mak¬ 
ing  Mr.  Right  5, 7:30, 8:40;  Tmbue  Betty  Blue 
7:15,  fo40;  Tchatot:  The  Shop  Around  tin 
Comer  5:30. 7:40, 9:50:  Tel  Avty:  The  Living 


Daylights  4:30, 7:15,  9:45;  Aladdin  11, 1;  Tel 
Avhr  Museum:  Death  or  a  Salesman  4:30.  7. 
9  JO;  Tel  Aviv  Museum  -  Open  Air  Cfnenta: 
Home  of  the  Brave  9  p.m.;  Zafon:  The  Name  of 
the  Rose  4:30.7, 9:45. 

HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  The  Living  Daylights  4:30,  7. 
9:15:  Atzmon  1:  American  Ninja  III.  4:30,  7, 
9:15;  Atzmon  2:  Personal  Services  7,  9:15; 
Superman  IV.  430:  Atzmon  3:  Children  of  a 
Lesser  God  4:15. 6:45, 8:10;  Chen  Hemehu- 
dash:  King  Kong  II.  4:30,  7,  9:15:  Keren  Or 
HamehudOsh:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  4:30, 7:15, 
9:15;  Orah:  Photo  Roman  7, 9:15;  Navigator 
4:30;  Orfy:  Radio  Days  7, 9:15;  Care  Bears  II, 
11.  4:30:  Pear:  Angel  Heart  4:30.  7,  9:15; 
RawGat  1 :  Outrageous  Fortune  7, 9:1 5;  Snow 
White  11,  430;  Ranr-Qat  2:  Late  Summer 
8hjes7, 3:15;  Ron:  Secret  of  my  Success  4:30, 
7,  9;  Hansel  and  Grate!  10:30  ajn.;  Shavit: 
Don't  Give  a  Damn  7, 9;  Over  the  Top  5. 
RAMATGAN 

Armon:  Outrageous  Fortune  7:30,  9:45; 
Labyrinth  5;  Lily:  Don't  Give  a  Damn  6, 7:30. 
9:30;  Oasis:  King  Kong  II 5, 7:30, 9:40;  0>dM: 
American  Ninja  lll,.4:3Q,  7:15. 9:30;  Rav-Gan 
1 :  Lsia  SummerBlues  7:30,  9. ■40;  Great  Mouse 
Duwctiva  10:30. 12:20.  5;  Rav^Oan  2s  Radio 
Days  7:30, 9:45:  Cere  Sears  ft  1030, 12:2 0, 6; 
RanMton  3:  Stand  By  Me  7:30.  9:45;  Robin 
Hood  10:30, 12:20,  5:  Hav-Gan  44  Crocodile 
Dundee  7:30, 9:45;  SnowWWtelO:30,12:2O,5. 
HERZUYA 

Dan  AeeacFa:  Crocodile  Dundee  7,  9:30; 
DanU  Hotel:  The  Name  of  the  Rose  7. 930 
(exc.  WetL):David:  Photo  Roman  7:45, 9:45; 
Rad  11, 4, 5;  Hechel:  The  Living  Deyfights  7, 
9:30;  Aladdin  11.  4:30;  New  Trferet:  Lethal 
Weapon  5, 7:30, 9:30. 

HOLON 

Armon  Hamehudaah:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 
7:30,  9:30;  IWgdal:  Laie  Summer  Blues  7:30, 
9:30;  Savoy:  Hansel  end  Grate!  11,  5;  Las 
Fvgttifs  7:30. 8:40; 

B AT YAM 

Atzmntm  American  Ninja  ill,  5, 7:30, 9:30. 

GJVATAYJM 

Hadar:  Secret  of  My  Success  7:16, 930;  Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretei  11,5. 

ramathasharon 

Koohav:  Police  Academy  IV.  7;  Tom  Thumb 

11.  4:45;  Orion's  Bert  930»p.m.; 

petahtikva 

6.6.  tfechal  1:  Secret  of  My  Success  7:15, 
9:30;  E.T.  1030, 12:30. 2:30;  GLG.  Hacha)  2: 
Manneouiri  5, 730, 9:30;  Superman  IV,  10:30, 

12. -30, 2.-30;  <LG.  Heohaf  3:  The  Name  of  the 
Rose  7:15, 9:30  run.;  Hansel  and  Crete!  10:30. 
12:30.2:30.5. 

RISHONLEZION 

G-G-  Ron  1:  American  Ninja  III,  5, 7:30,9:30: 
Hansel  and  G rate!  10:30, 12^30,2:30. 

G.G.  Ron  2s  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 7:15, 
9:30;  Hansel  and  Grata!  10:30, 12&Q,  2:30. 

KFARSAVA 

Belt  Barf  Cinema-Theatre:  Betty  Blue  8, 10. 
NETANYA 

Dot—  HocfcalToriMt:  Crocodile  Dundee  5:30. 
7:30,9:30. 


Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  Health  Ministry  is  not  ready 
to  ban  the  import  and  use  of  chlor- 
dane,  a  popular  termite  killer  be¬ 
lieved  tty  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  in¬ 
crease  the  risk  of  cancer.  The  minis¬ 
try  says  it  follows  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  UN-affiliated  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  and 
does  not  set  poKcy  solely  on  the  basis, 
of  EPA  standards. 

Last  week’s  Time  magazine  re¬ 
ported  that  the  EPA  had  persuaded 
Velsicol  Chemical  Corporation,  the 
sole  manufacturer  of  chfordane,  to 
suspend  production  of  the  country’s 
number-one  termite  killer.  The  com¬ 
mercial  name  of  the  pesticide  is 
Tennide,  and  it  is  used  in  about  a 
million  American  homes  annually  to 
kill  the  wood-eating  pests.  Velsicol 


WHAT’S  ON 


disputed  the  EPA’s  claim  that  the 
chemicals  are  carcinogenic. 

The  manufacturer  hopes  to  per¬ 
suade  the  EPA  that  Tennide  can  be 
safely  applied.  . 

Dr.  Yosef  Marzouk,  director  of 
tbe  ministry’s  institute  for  supervi¬ 
sion  Over  medical  materials,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  chlordane  is  the 
prime  pesticide  used  to  kill  termites 
here.  While  less  of  aproblem  than  in 
America  because  of  the  less  frequent 
use  of  wood  in  construction,  termites 
are  nonetheless  a  menace  here,  too. 
He  did  not  know  how  much  chlor¬ 
dane  is  imported  into  Israel,  but  said 
that  it  should  be  applied  using  spe¬ 
cial  gloves  and  a  face  mask. 

But  since  Israel  follows  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  WHO,  and  not 
solely  those  issued  by  the  EPA, 
chlordane  will  not  be  banned  here 
“until  tbe  WHO  changes  its  policy.” 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS9.45  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  N(S  188.60  per  fine, 
including  VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 


JERUSALEM 
Mu— urn* 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  ExhOritkxra:  Clegg  & 
Gutlrnsn,  Works  19867  0  Painting  in  the 
Mediterranean  Light,  French  19th  century 
artists  0  Edomite  Shrine  0  3500  Years  of 
Chinese  Art^  Wondrous  India  0  Children  of 
the  World" Paint  Jerusalem  $  Mexican  Tex-  . 
tiles:  Une  and  Cokmr  Q  Tradition  and  Re¬ 
volution:  The  Jewish  Renaissance  Russian 
Avante-Garde  Art  174  works  of  Jewish 
artists  during  Russian  Revolution  0  Boris 
Aronson  (1898-1980),  From  Kiev  to  New 
Yoric  0  Islamic  Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  8th 
cent  to  modem  times  0  News  in  Antiquities . 
'87  0  Toy  sculptures  Q  Permanent  collec¬ 
tions:  Archeology,  Jildaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 
Archaeological  (Rockefeller)  Museum: 
Animals  in  Ancient  Art  $  Crusader  .Art. 
(Visiting  hours  see  Fri.  magazine  ad). 
VlsmNG  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5. 
1030  ;Rlm.  "Frisco  Cd.”  11  &  72:15  "She- 
dow  Theatre  for  children,  "Rama's  Adven¬ 
tures."  3:30:fiJm,  "Pale  Rider"  1 1 :  Guided 
tour  of  Museum- in  English. <3:  Guided  tour 
of  Archaeological  galleries  in  English. 

1_A- MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun-Tbur.  10-1 ;  3:30- 
6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Holidays:  check  wfth  Museum.  2  Hepaimah 
SuTcL 681 291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

SHRBALL  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  tiie  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  street,  Tel.  203333.  Visiting  hours; 
Sun-rThur.  10-4;  Fri,  Sat  and  Hoi.  10-2, 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASBAH- Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadaesah  on  the  half 
hour.  •  Information,  reservations-  02- 
416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 
Eng'eh  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thure- 
daytl.  Mount  Scopus.  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  8, 28;  4«,  26 &23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Ghrat  Ram  Cam- 
pus,  9  &  IT a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9. 28.  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 

{formerly  American  Mlz- 
rochi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8 
Aikalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exharitiom:  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  - 
Architectural  Competition  0  W.  Eugene 
Smith,  Rebel  Photographer  0  From  Marees 
to  Picasso.  Helena  Rubinstein  PaviHotii 
George  Graez,-The  Berlin  Years.  Visiting 
bourn  (Museum  and  Pavilion);  Sun ^  Tua, 
Wed.,  Thur.  10  a.m:<6  p.m.;  Mon.  5-8  p.m.; 
Fri.  70a.OT.'2pJrb;  Sat.  10a.to.-2 p.m.;  7 -10 
p.m. 


Conducted  Tours 
AMT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mi* 
racht  Women).  . Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tei 
Aviv.ToL  220187, 233154. 

WZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tei  Aviv, 
2)293?;  Jerusalem, 226060;  Haifa,  38881 7. 
OUT.  To  .vi8lt  our  technological  High 
Schools  tell  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231, 240529;  Netanye  33744. 
NA'AMAT.  m  Visit  our  projects.  Tel 
Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtal  Levy  St 
Tel.  04-623256.  Exhibitions'.Modem  Art; 
Dan  Levin.  Ancient  Art  -  Decorated  Isla¬ 
mic  pottery.  Music  &  Ethnology:  world 
paper  aits.  Open:  Sun.-Thur,  &  Sat  10-1; 
Tues.,  Thur.  &  Sat  afeoB*9.  Ticket  a  too 
admits  to  National  Maritime..  Japanese 
and  Prehistoric  Museums. 

MANE  KATZ  MUSEUM.  89  Yefe  NoV 
Sun.-Thur.  KM.  4-6.  Sat  10-1,  Tel;  383482. 

WHATSON  fN  HAIFA,  dial  04  640840. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


One  Agreement, 
Five  Agendas 


Leaders  in  Central  America 
Step  Toward  Brink  of  Peace 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


Managua,  Nicaragua 

A  FEW  hours  after  signing  their  peace 
accord  in  Guatemala,  the  presidents 
l  of  five  Central  American  nations  al¬ 
ii  tended  a  Roman  Catholic  mass  of 
thanksgiving.  Archbishop  Praspero  Penados 
del  Barrio  of  Guaicmala  ignored  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  directly  confronted  the  five  lead¬ 
ers  sitting  in  the  front  pew.  "Your  own  names, 
not  just  those  of  your  governments  and  your 
epoch,  are  going  to  be  remembered,"  he  told 
them.  “You  will  either  be  corrupt  tyrants  who 
betrayed  the  people  who  believed  in  you.  or 
heroes  who  brought  our  isthmus  out  of  its 
misery  and  suffering  and  placed  it  on  the  path 
to  true  freedom  and  peace." 

Costa  Rican  President  Oscar  Arias  San- 
chez,  the  principal  author  of  the  peace  plan, 
returned  home  to  a  jubilant  welcome.  "If  to¬ 
day  we  see  hope,  there  are  still  a  thousand  obstacles  be¬ 
fore  us."  he  warned? "We  scaled  one  peak  only  to  see  an¬ 
other  higher  one.  And  we  know  that  beyond  that  one  there 
will  be  another  and  another." 

The  sudden  possibility,  however  remote,  that  peace 
might  break  out  in  Central  America  has  caught  nearly 
everyone,  including  the  five  leaders  themselves,  quite  by 
surprise.  Since  the  Aug.  7  signing  of  the  accord  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  five  countries  have  boon  cautiously  moving  to¬ 
ward  fulfilling  its  sweeping  provisions,  which  are  to  take 
effect  Nov.  7.  But  because* so  many  peace  efforts  have 
collapsed  before,  and  because  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  has  expressed  serious  reservations  ulxjut  the  new 
plan,  no  one  would  say  that  Mr.  Arias  was  overstai  ing  the 
difficulty  of  the  path  ahead. 

The  five  Central  American  foreign  ministers  met 
last  week  in  El  Salvador  to  establish  procedures  to  deal 
with  details  of  the  accord.  Honduras  reportedly  delayed 
progress  at  ibis  meeting,  and  the  ministers  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  discussions  over  the  weekend  in  Venezuela, 
where  they  met  with  officials  of  the  so-called  Contadoru 
group  of  negotiating  nations. 

"We  cannot  take  one  step  back,  not  one  step."  the 
Salvadoran  Foreign  Minister.  Ricardo  Acevedo  Peralta, 
said  as  he  opened  the  session.  By  Nov.  7.  each  Central 
American  country  must  lift  restrictions  on  dissent,  issue 
a.  political  amnesty,  end  press  censorship  and  agree  in 
hold  elections  under  international  observation.  Each 
must  also  negotiate  a  cease-fire  with  rebel  groups  and 
forbid  the  use  of  its  territory  by  guerrilla  groups  seeking 
lo overthrow  governments  in  other  countries. 

In  Nicaragua,  for  which  the  accord  was  principally 
written,  Sandinista  leaders  said  they  arc  willing  tu  de¬ 
cree  full  political  and  press  freedom  by  Nov.  7  if  the 
United  States  responds  to  the  “vehement  exhortation," 
in  the  words  of  the  agreement,  for  outside  countries  to 
stop  aiding  Insurgent  groups.  But  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  w.  Weinberger  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  reluctance  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
contras,  and  there  were  indications  that  the  President 
may  soon  ask  Congress  to  approve  new  aid  for  them. 
Contra  leaders  pledged  on  Friday  to  accept  the  treaty, 
but  said  they  were  not  ready  to  disarm. 

As  a  sign  of  good  faith,  Nicaragua  dropped  its  case 
against  Costa  Rica  in  the  World  Court,  where  it  had  ac¬ 
cused  the  country  of  tolerating  contra  bases,  and  sus¬ 


pended  a  similar  complaint  againsj  Honduras  fur  90 
days.  Bui  any  improvement  resulting  from  those  ges¬ 
tures  was  quickly  dissipated  when  the  police  in  Managua 
used  cattle  prods  lo  break  up  an  opposition  protest,  ar¬ 
resting  and  jailing  two  prominent  critics  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Opposition  leaders  said  they  planned  to  rail  more 
anii-Government  demonstrations-  to  test  Managua's 
commitment  lo  the  accord. 

There  was  speculation  that  Interior  Minister  Tomas 
Burge,  who  has  opposed  agreements-  that  would  force 
Nicaragua  to  accept  internal  changes,  had  ordered  the 
police  action  as  a  way  of-asserting  his  views  within  the 
Sandintsiu  leadership. _ 

And  when-the  NicaraguaiT  leader,  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  flew  to  Havaiurfur  consultations  wilh  Fidel 
Castro,  diplomats  suggested  that  he  might  he  asking  Mr. 
Castro's  help  in  convincing  recalcitrant  Sandinista  col¬ 
leagues.  — 


The  Daunting  Challenge 

The  peace  accord  does  not  seem  lo  apply  to  El  Salva¬ 
dor  as  neatly  as  it  does  to  Nicaragua.  “They  made  a  suit 
for  one  person  and  are  trying  to  make  someone  else  wear 
it/*  complained  Ruben  Zamora,  a  spokesman  for  Salva¬ 
doran  rebels.  Mr.  Zamora  said  that  his  leftist  coalition 
and  the  unti-Communist  Nicaraguan  cantruk- are  in  a 
comparable  position  under  the  new  accord.  "The  agree? 
men i  definitely  favors  the  interests  of  established  gov¬ 
ernments."  he  said,  "because  it  gives  them  an  implicit 
legitimacy  while  requiring  that  rebel  forces  submit  to  a 
tease-fire." 

Negotiating  cease-fires  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicara¬ 
gua  before  Nov.  7  is  perhaps  ihc  most  daunting  challenge 
faring  the  new  peace  process.  The  waning  parries  in  the 
El  Salvador  conflict  are  tentatively  scheduled  to  meet 
for  talks  Sept.  IS.  but  even  that  first  step  seems  faraway 
in  Nicaragua,  where  the  Sandinista  Government  has 
vowed  never  to  negotiate  with  the  contras.  insisting  that 
u  will  talk  only  with  the  United  Slates. 

In  Costa  Rica,  President  Arias  said  ihe  pester  accord* 
was  intended  "to  change  a  history  of  oppression  to  one  of 
freedom."  Some  of  his  associates  were  even  saying  that 
he  should  be  awarded  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

"Speaking  realistically."  a  university  professor- said, 
"for  the  peace  plan  to  he  adopted,  there  has  to  be  same 
bolt  of  lightning  like  that." 


Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 


Marco  Vinicio 
Cerezo  Arevalo 


Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra:  Leads  a  country  debilitated  by  war 
and  economic  crisis . . .  Heavily  dependent  on  military  and 
economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc ...  He  has  said  he  will 
accept  changes  in  the  Nicaraguan  political  system  if  the 
United  States  cuts  off  aid  to  contra  guerrillas. 

COSTARICA 


Oscar  Arias  SAnchez: 
Principal  author  of  the  peace 
plan . . .  Polls  show  that 
Costa  Ricans  are  anti- 
Sandinista,  but  even  more 
strongly  anti-war.  Their 
country  has  no  army,  and 
they  fear  that  unless  the  • 
Sandinistas  are  restrained  by 
treaty.  Costa  Rica  could 
ultimately  fall  under 
Nicaraguan  influence. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Jos6  Napole  6n  Duarte:  A 
firm  ally  of  the  United  States 
. . .  Believes  the  agreement 
strongly  favors  him  because 
in  effect  it  urges  Salvadoran 
rebels  to  join  the  existing 
political  process,  by 
participating  in  free  elections, 
while  cutting  them  off  from 
their  backers  in  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua. 

HONDURAS 

Jos6  Azcona  Hoyo:  The 
silent  partner ...  By  all 
accounts,  he  was  surprisingly 
supportive  of  the  accord  as  it 
was  being  negotiated.  But 
last  week  Honduras  impeded 
the  creation  of  committees  to 
implement  the  treaty, 
possibly  fearing  that  this 
might  uncover  contra  bases 
in  Honduras.  Honduras  last 
week  reiterated  its  denial  that 
such  bases  exist,  but  their 
existence  has  been 
confirmed  by  diplomats  and 
journalists.  Honduras  wants 
its  border  with  Nicaragua 
pacified,  but  also  wants 
assurances  that  the  United 
States  will  help  resettle  the 
thousands  of  contras  and 
other  refugees. 

GUATEMALA. 

Marco Vimao Cerezo" 
Arevalo:  Host  of  Ihe  summit" ' 
where  the  accord  was  signed 
. . .  Has  pursued  a  foreign 
policy  of  what  he  calls  "active 
neutrality"  that  has 
sometimes  irritated  the 
United  States . . .  Wants  to 
negotiate  with  Guatemalan 
rebels,  who  have  been 
fighting  for  more  than  25 
years,  but  only  if  they  disarm 
...  As  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Duarte  and  Mr.-  Azcona,  his 
freedom  to  maneuver  is 
limited  by  a  powerful  army. 


va"- 


Jose  Azcona  Hoyo 


Drawings  by  Harry  Ptncus 


A  Visit  From  Mother  Teresa  and  the  Patriarch 


The  Kremlin  Seeks  a  New  Kind  of  Coexistence  With  Religion 
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By  BILL  KELLER 


(i.iranw-l  Kii-nn'NuvtMl 


A  nun  at  a  Russian  Orthodox  convent  in  Estonia. 


Leningrad 

ON  Sunday  afternoons,  the  rrowds  often  lino 
I  up  for  two  hours  to  gel  into  ihe  Museum  of 
1  the  History  oT  Religion  and  Atheism,  a 
peculiarly  Soviet  tourist  attraction  located 
in  a  profaned  cathedral  on  Nevsky  Prospckt.  the 
city’s  main  boulevard.  Inside,  the  view  of  religion  is 
cold,  secular  and  official.  The  primitive  spiritual 
yearnings  of'Neanderthal  man  are  given  equal  bill¬ 
ing  with  Judaism.  Display  cases  highlight  the  perfidy 
of  Christian  clerics  who  collaborated  with  the  czars 
and  the  Nazis.  Some  Russians  shudder  when  they  re¬ 
call,  a  decade  or  Iwo  later,  being  taken  by  parents  on 
a  visit  to  the  basement  display  of  Inquisition  torture 
devices,  a  room  now  closed  for  renovation. 

,  The  museum's  title.  like  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
is  nominally  evenhanded  on  matters  of  personal 
faith,  but  (he  governing  sentiment  screams  out  in 
bold  red  and  black  letters  from  a  1918  ant i religious 
poster  on  display:  "The  sooner  workers  and  peas¬ 
ants  are  freed  from  the  influence  of  religion  and  the 
church,  ihe  sooner  they  will  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  world."  Increasingly,  however,  Soviet  officials 
have  begun  to  admit  that  they  may  be  losing  the  bat¬ 
tle  against  religion. 

The  visits  last  week  of  two  prominent  religious 
figures.  Mother  Teresa  and  Patriarch  Dimitrios  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  were  the  latest  signs 
that  Soviet  authorities  may  be  searching  for  a  more 
cordial  form  of  coexistence  with  the  unavoidable. 

Lenui  may  have  picked  the  wrong  people  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  with  a  dispassionate,  scientific  view  of 
man's  place  in  the  universe-  Russia  has  a  tradition  of 
the  spirit,  ranging  from  the  great  masses  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  bent  In  quiet  prayer  to  the  contemporary  fascina¬ 
tion  with  horoscopes. 

Especially  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  with  the 
idealism  of  the  1917  revolution  and  World  War  II  now 
diminished,  a  religious  revival  has  grown  up  to  fill 
the  ideological  void.  Igor  M.  Ilinsky,  a  researcher  for 
the  Young  Communists  League,  recently  published 
the  results  of  a  poll  of  young  people  that  detected  a 
growing  fascination,  especially  among  the  yell-edu¬ 
cated.  with  religious  literature  and  services. 


Likewise,  newspapers  from  the  Soviet  Central 
Asian  republics  periodically  lament  Islam’s  resur¬ 
gence,  which  alarms  Soviet  leaders  even  more  be¬ 
cause  of  the  threat  of  Islamic  radicalism. 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  has  had  little  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  except-  for  the  obligatory  official 
calls  to  strengthen  "atheist  propaganda."  But  since 
he  took  power,  signs  of  greater  tolerance  have 
caused  faint  stirrings  of  hope  among  some  believers. 

The  Rev.  Gleb  Yakunin,  a  Russian  Orthodox 
priest  banned  from  his  office  by  the  church  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  protesting  restrictions  on  religion,  was 
recently  reinstated  and  given  a  parish  in  Shcholkovo, 
a  small  town  near  Moscow.  After  his  reinstatement, 
he  organized  a  press  conference  to  express  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  widen  religious  freedoms. 
Two  Moscow  bishops  then  held  a  press  conference  to 
rebuke  him  for  talking  to  Western  reporters,  a  re¬ 
minder  that  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  which 
made  Us  bargain  with  power  under  the  czars,  is  still 
answerable  lo  the  Government. 

The  arrival  of  Mother  Teresa,  the  missionary 
from  the  slums  of  Calcutta,  was  intriguing  because  of 
her  interest  in  opening  one  of  her  order’s  homes  near 
the  siic  of  ihc  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident  in  the 
Ukraine.  Soviet  law  bars  churches  from  charitable 
work,  and  any  relaxation  would  be  read  by  believers 
as  an  encouraging  sign. 

Access  to  religious  material  has  eased  some¬ 
what.  The  Government  has  promised  tu  publish  more 
Bibles,  and  foreign  religious  groups  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  in  shipments  of  Bibles  and  prayer 
books  for  Christian  and  Jewish  congregations. 

Restoring  Churches  and  Mosques 

Last  December,  the  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 
called  for  publication  of  the  Bible  and  Koran  on 
grounds  that  readers  cannot  appreciate  the  works  of 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky  if  they  do  not  understand 
the  spiritual  content.  Religious  themes  and  imagery 
figure  in  several  recently  released  films  and  novels. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  also  stepped  up  ef¬ 
forts  to  restore  (he  nation's  churches  and  mosques 
viewed  as  cultural  showcases,  though  believers  say  a 
congregation  that  tries  to  open  a  place  of  worship  in 
the  provinces  has  little  hope  of  success.  A  few  young 
Jews  have  been  promised  permission  to  leave  the 


country  for  rabbinical  studies. 

Though  some  areas  of  the  Criminal  Code  are 
being  revised  to  increase  civil  rights,  church  officials 
and  legal  authorities  say  (here  is  no  plan  to  revise  re¬ 
strictions  on  cults.  These  laws  forbid  activity  by  any 
congregation  until  it  is  registered  with  the  state,  and 
prohibit  teaching  religion  to  children  outside  the 
family.  Amnesty  International  lists  about  130  pris¬ 
oners  serving  time  under  these  statutes,  the  largest 
group  being  members  of  unregistered  Baptist  con¬ 
gregations. 

Most  important,  faith  remains  an  obstacle  to  ad¬ 
vancement.  Only  professed  atheists  may  join  the 
Communist  Party,  and  without  a  party  card  a  Soviet 
citizen  has  almost  no  chance  at  senior  jobs  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  military  and  the  police,  education  or 
journalism.  Religion  as  a  cultural  relic  or  a  personal 
consolation  is  tolerated.  But  religion  as  a  competing 
ideology  is  forbidden. 

The  optimistic  among  Christians  hope  that  the 
climate  will  improve  with  the  approach  of  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  the  "baptism  of  Russia,"  when  Grand 
Prince  Vladimir  accepted  Christianity  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  988.  This  could  well  be  the  occasion  for 
gestures  that  would  win  Mr.  Gorbachev  political  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  west.  The  visits  of  Mother  Teresa  and 
Patriach  Dimitrios,  the  first  Greek  Patriarch  to 
come  to  Moscow  in  nearly  400  years,  were  clearly 
aimed  at  improving  Moscow's  image.  If  the  Patri¬ 
arch’s  meetings  eventually  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Greek  and  Russian  Orthodox  Churches,  that 
would  add  historic  luster  to  the  occasion. 

One  persistent  rumor  is  that  the  Soviet  leader¬ 
ship  wants  to  mark  the  millenium  with  a  visit  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  although  the  obstacles  are  for¬ 
midable.  The  Pope  would  almost  certainly  feel 
obliged  to  visit  the  large  Catholic  community  in  Lith¬ 
uania,  and  the  Kremlin  would  almost  certainly 
refuse  him  because  the' Vatican  does  not  recognize 
Soviet  sovereignty  in  that  republic. 

Konstantin  M.  Kharchev,  chairman  of  the  stale 
Council  for  Religious  Affairs,  said  officials  decided 
not  to  invite  the  Pope  to  attend  the  800th  anniversary 
of  Christianity  in  Lithuania  last  month,  explaining. 
“Is  it  possible  to  invite  a  person  to  be  a  guest  in  your 
home  if  he  does  not  recognize  you  to  be  the  master  of 
the  house?" 


Workers  cheering  their  return  to  work  at  a  Hyundai  shipyard  in  Ulsan,  South  Korea,  after  labor  dispute  ended. 


South  Korea’s  Economy 
Facing  Maturity  Pangs 


By  SUSAN  CHIRA 


Seoul,  South  Korea 
NTIL  last  week,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  industrial  city  of  Ulsan 
could  be  seen  every  morning  heading 
for  work  at  the  giant  Hyundai  conglom¬ 
erate.  When  40.000  of  them  marched  in  protest 
through  the  streets  instead,  it  was  a  sure  sign 
that  South  Korea  is  no  longer  the  country  it  was. 

The  protest  at  Hyundai  is  over  now,  following 
Government  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
strikers.  Workers  at  another  shipyard  battled  po¬ 
lice  yesterday  and  one  worker  was  killed.  At  the 
shipyards,  and’  in  hundreds  of  other  labor  dis¬ 
putes  across  the  country,  South  Korean  workers 
are  rhaking  it  clear  that  they  want  a  share  in  the 
prosperity  they  helped  to  create. 

By  doing  so,  they  are  changing  the  rules  that 
have  guided  the  thriving  economy.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  wages,  now  $1.41  an  hour  on  average,  will 
have  to  rise,  and  with  the  increases  will  come 
new  challenges  to  the  nation's  international  com¬ 
petitiveness.  Inexorably,  analysts  In  Seoul  pre¬ 
dict,  South  Korea  will  have  to  reduce  the  role  of 
industries  that  rely  primarily  on  low  labor  costs. 

"You’re  seeing  Korea  slowly,  and  it  may  be 
painful  at  first,  moving  away  from  an  assembly¬ 
line  economy  to  a  more  sophisticated  economy." 
said  Scott  E.  Kalb,  who  runs  the  Seoul  office  of 
James  Capel  &  Company,  a  British  investment 
bank. 

This  may  mean  that  South  Korea  would  no 
longer  be  as  competitive  a  producer  of  textiles 
and  footwear,  and  that  its  exporters  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  raise  prices  of  cars,  video  cassette 
recorders  and  other  products.  Employers  would 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to  production  efficen- 


cy,  automation  and  inventory  control  —  methods 
Japan  has  had  to  use  to  retain  its  competitive 
edge  despite  rising  wages.  The  economy  as  a 
whole  would  shift,  as  Japan's  has,  from  labor-in¬ 
tensive  industries  to  ones  in  which  the  skill  of  the 
worker  and  the  technological  level  of  the  product 
are  more  important. 

For  seven  years,  the  South  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  has  deliberately  held  down  wage  increases 
in  an  effort  to  beat  the  inflation  that  almost  crip¬ 
pled  the  economy  in  the  late  1970's.  According  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labor,  real  wages  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  jobs  grew  21.5  percent  in  1977.  Since  1980, 
however,  annual  wage  increases  have  been  held 
1  to  10  percent,  adjusted  for  inflation,  while  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  11  per¬ 
cent  ;  the  economy  grew  IZ5  percent  last  year. 

"With  wages  increasing  somewhat  faster  than 
we  originally  expected,  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
facilitating  tfie  transformation  of  Korea's  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  into  a  more  skill-intensive  one," 
said  Dr.  Koo  Bohn  Young,  a  senior  official  of  the 
Economic  Planning  Board. 

Dire  Predictions 

To  some  extent,  the  shift  has  already  begun.  In 
the  overall  export  picture,  textiles  and  footwear 
have  been  losing  ground,  relatively,  while  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  electronics  have  increased  their 
share.  There  is  disagreement  over  how  painful 
further  shifts  will  be.  The  most  dire  predictions 
come  from  the  Korea  Development  Institute,  a 
Government-run  research  center.  The  institute 
has  suggested  that  if  wages  are  raised  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  or  6  percent  this  year  as  a  result  of  labor 
unrest,  unemployment  will  rise  and  economic 
growth  will  slow.  According  to  the  institute, 
unemployment  could  increase  from  3.4  percent 
now  to  5.5  percent  next  year,  and  the  gross  na¬ 


tional  product  could  grow  only  5  percent  next 
year,  instead  of  a  projected  8.5  percent 

But  Dr.  Koo  believes  the  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  may  be  less  drastic  because  of  declining 
numbers  of  teen-agers  and  fewer  people  leaving 
the  farms  for  the  factories.  He  said  the  number  of 
people  entering  the  work  force  each  year  will  de¬ 
cline,  from  about  500.000  now  to  370,000  within 
five  years. 

Most  analysts  believe  prices  of  Korean  goods 
will  go  up  but  that  they  will  still  undersell  many — 
of  their  competitors  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States  who.  after  all,  will  also  be  raising  wages. 
Although  the  cost  gap  may  be  narrowed.  Dr.  Koo 
does  not  think  the  wage  increases  will  wreak  the 
kind  of  havoc  in  Korea  that  Japan  is  experiencing 
with  the  sudden  and  sharp  rise  in  the  yen's  value 
against  the  dollar.  And  Mr.  Kalb  estimates  that 
higher  wages  resulting  from  recent  labor  unrest 
may  force  price  increases  of  5  to  8  percent  —  not, 
he  said,  a  "make  or  break"  rise. 

If  so.  South  Korea  should  continue  to  register  a 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States,  an  amount 
that  is  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  $9  bil¬ 
lion.  Korean  goods  are  competitive  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  low  prices,  but  also  because  of  the  hard¬ 
working  labor  force,  which  produces  Hfgfi-quallty 
goods.  Dr.  Koo  said.  "Some  of  the  people  who 
argue  that  low  wage  rates  have  been  an  unfair 
advantage  on  the  Korean  side  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ed."  Dr.  Koo  said. 

Moreover,  labor  unrest  may  strengthen  the 
South  Korean  economy  in  the  long  run  by  im¬ 
proving  relations  between  management  and 
labor.  "The  most  basic  thing  is  not  wages,  but 
whether  labor  and  management  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  healthy  and  mutually  trusting  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  future,"  Dr.  Koo  said.  “If  they  do, 
labor  costs  will  not  be  so  much  of  a  problem.” 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  some  parts 
of  the  economy  will  suffer.  The  first  to  lose  jobs 
may  be  the  young  women  who  work  for  the  low¬ 
est  wages  and  in  the  worst  conditions  —  the  tex¬ 
tile,  garment  and  footwear  workers. 

"Those  who  continue  to  work  will  be  all  right, 
because  they  will  get  higher  wages,  but  some  will 
be  Jet  go."  Mr.  Kalb  said.  "Korea  is  not  a  country 
which  should  have  women  working  70-hour, 
weeks  for  less  than  $200  a  month." 


Trade  Leverage  Falls _ 

Arabs’  Boycott  of 
Israel  Is  Alive,  but 
Hardly  Flourishing 


By  CLYDE  H.  FARNSWORTH 

Washington 
LONGSTANDING  Arab  efforts  to 

■  blacklist  companies  that  do 

■  business  with  Israel  are 
■■I  being  thwarted  with  the  help 
of  stiffened  American  enforcement 
of  anti-boycott  legislation  and  weak¬ 
ened  Arab  resolve  stemming  from 
slackened  oil  prices. 

The  boycott  has  not  deterred  more 
"than  250  American  companies  from 
operating  in  Israel,  or  the  United 
States  and  European  Community 
from  making  tariff  preference  deals 
with  Jerusalem. 

However,  the  United  States, 
France  and  the  Netherlands  are  the 
only  important  trading  countries 
that  have  anti-boycott  laws.  Japan, 
which  gets  most  of  its  oil  from  Arab 
countries,  has  been  accused  by  many 
Israelis  of  supporting  the  boycott 
But  Japan-Israel  trade  amounts  to 
about  $600  million  a  year. 

Last  week,  Cadbury  Schweppes, 
the  British  soft-drink  company,  was 
reported  to  be  considering  pulling 
out  of  Israel,  where  it  does  $30  mil¬ 
lion  of  business  annually,  in  order  to 
get  its  name  off  the  Arab  blacklist. 
The  American  Jewish  Congress  said 
it  had  obtained  a  Cadbury  letter  to 
this  effect.  But  after  the  letter  was 
published,  the  company  said  it  ex¬ 
pected  negotiations  with  its  Israeli 
bottler  "will  result  in  a  mutual 
agreement  shortly  and  that  produc¬ 
tion  in  Israel  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  assured." 

In  the  United  Slates,  the  newly  ex¬ 
panded  Office  of  Anti-Boycott  Com¬ 
pliance  of  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  recently  accused  Safeway 
Stores  of  barring  blacklisted  compa¬ 
nies  from  supplying  Safeway-man¬ 
aged  supermarkets  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait.  The  chain  denied  it.  If 
the  charges  are  upheld,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  could  be  $4.5  million. 

A  1977  law  requires  American 
companies  to  report  all  requests  to 
discriminate  against  Israel.  It  pro¬ 
vides  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  "actions 
with  intent  to  comply 
witftr  further,  or  support;-' 
any  boycott  fostered"  or 
imposed  by  a  foreign 
country  against  a  coun¬ 
try  which  is  friendiy  to 
the  United  States." 

Most  cases  are  settled 
with  consent  agree¬ 
ments.  which  generally' 
include  penalties  under 
civil  law.  Sinctf  January, 

$784,750  in  fines  have 
been  levied,  a  steep  in¬ 
crease  from  $425,500  last 
year.  The  largest  fine 
this  year  was  $158,250 
charged  to  Chemical 
Bank.  Federal  officials 
said  the  bank  had  failed 
to  report  promptly  that 
it  received  hundreds  of 
demands  from  Kuwait 
for  information  about 


American  suppliers1  relations  with 

Isrsici  * 

Generally.  American  companies 
are  reporting  fewer  cases  in  wiuch 
Arab  customers  demand  that  they 
discriminate,  possibly  indicating  a 
loss  of  Arab  interest  in  the  boycott. 
In  the  last  three  years,  the  ant  J-boy- 
cott  office  has  received  about  20.000 
discrimination  reports  a  year,  down 
from  35,000  to  40,000  in  prtpr  years, 
said  Theodore  W.  Wu,  Deputy  Assist¬ 
ant  Commerce  Secretary  for  export 
enforcement.  "The  downturn  in  their 
economies  means  less  leverage  for 
the  Arabs  and  translates  into  fewer 
demands  on  the  companies,"  he  said. 
Added  William  V.  Skidmore,  the  of¬ 
fice  director:  "Arabs  apply  the  boy¬ 
cott  with  some  discretion." 

Some  Exceptions 

For  example,  McDonnell  Douglas 
is  not  blacklisted  although  it  sells  F-4 
planes  to  IsraeL  General  Electric 
and  United  Technology  make  air¬ 
plane  engines  for  Israel  but  are  simi¬ 
larly  unaffected.  The  boycott  of  rice 
does  not  explain  its  decisions. 

The  experiences  of  some  of  Cad¬ 
bury  Schweppes's  American  com¬ 
petitors  further  illustrate  the  va¬ 
garies  of  enforcement.  The  Coca- 
Cola  Company,  which  has  been 
blacklisted  since  1968,  when  it 
opened  a  bottling  facility  in  Israel, 
has  just  signed  a  10-year  extension 
there.  But  Coca-Cola  has  also  fran¬ 
chised  a  bottling  plant  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  lo  provide  soft  drinks  in  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  Oman, 
two  of  the  13  countries  that  generally 
follow  the  Arab  boycott. 

Officially,  the  countries  that  apply 
the  boycott  of  the  companies  do  not 
trade  with  Israel.  But  Israeli  prod¬ 
ucts  have  appeared  even  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

Three  North  African  Arab  coun¬ 
tries,  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Algeria, 
have  declined  to  take  part  in  the  bay- 
coit.  And  Egypt  ended  its  boycott 
after  it  signed  the  1978  Camp  David 
accords  restoring  relations  with  Is¬ 
rael 
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On  the  assembly  line  at  the  Israeli  plant  that 
produces  Schweppes  soft  drinks. 


HessDiesat93 

Hitler’s  Last  Lieutenant 


ALTER  RICHARD  RU¬ 
DOLF  HESS,  the  last  of 
Hiller’s  lieutenants, 
died  last  week  in  Spandau 
Prison  in  West  Berlin  in 
characteristically  murky 
circumstances.  Allied  officials 
said  Hess  had  committed 
suicide,  as  did  his  long-dead 
fellow  Nazis  —  Hitler, Gbring, 
Goebbels  and  Himmler  — 
strangling  himself  with  an 
electric  cord.  They  said  he  left  a 
note  pointing  to  suicide.  But  a 
lawyer  for  the  partially  blind  93- 
year-old  prisoner  suggested 
there  might  have  been  foul  play. 

Hess  spread  confusion  during 
World  War  11  when  he  piloted  a 
fighter  plane  to  Scotland  in  May 
1941  and  parachuted,  bearing 
what  he  said  was  a  German 
peace  offer.  Britain,  doubtful  of 


Hess’s  authority  and  mental 
stability,  imprisoned  him. 

Adjutant,  bodyguard  and 
secretary  to  Hitler  in  the  1920‘s. 
Hess  took  his  dictation  of 
port  ions  of  the  Nazi  manifesto. 
Mein  Kampf,  when  they  were  in 
prison  for  their  failed  Beer  Hall 
Putsch  against  the  Weimar 
Republic.  In  1933,  Hiller  was 
elected  Germany’s  Chancellor, 
and  Hess  became  the  Nazi  Party 
chief  and  a  designated 
successor.  He  signed  the 
infamous  Nuremberg  laws 
depriving  Jews  of  their  rights. 

After  Germany  was  defeated 
in  1945,  Hess  was  given  a  life 
sentence  for  wa r  cri  mes.  For  the 
last  20  years,  following  the 
release  of  lesser  Nazis,  he  was 
the  only  inmate  of  Spandau, 
which  will  now  be  demolished. 


Rapid  Buildup  of  the  70’s  Yields  to  Austerity 

Africa  Has  an  Arms  Control  Problem 


By  JAMES  BROOKE 


Lome,  Togo 

IN  1984,  Ethiopia  received  $534  million  from 
abroad  for  famine  and  development  aid  ■— 
and  spent  $447  million  on  military  weaponry. 
That  year,  Angola  spent  $133  per  person  for 
defense  and  $49  per  person  for  education. 

The  clash  between  arms  spending  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  theme  of  a  United  Nations  conference 
that  opens  tomorrow  in  New  York;  128  countries^ 
have  said  they  will  participate.  The  United  States' 
has  decided  to  boycott  the  conference  because  the 
Reagan  Administration  considers  disarmament 
and  development  to  be  separate  and  rejects  any 
suggestion  that  the  poor  countries  are  automati¬ 
cally  entitled  to  money  chat  might  be  freed  by  cuts 
in  Western  military  spending. 

But  in  this  seaside  West  African  capital,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  already  begun.  “Globally,  African 
military  expenditures  are  quite  small,  bill  the  im¬ 
pact  on  the  region  is  quite  great  because  of  our 
fragile  economies,"  said  Sammy  Kum  Buo,  the 
Cameroonian  director  of  rhe  new  United  Nations 
Regional  Center  for  Peace  and  Disarmament  in 
Africa.  The  center,  which  opened  here  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  is  part  or  an  effort  to  stop  the  arms  buildup  in 
the  third  world.  The  center's  officials  and  other 
experts  say  they  believe  that  conditions  may  be 
right  for  changing  attitudes  about  arms  spending 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  which  includes  many  of 
the  world's  poorest  countries,  In  this  period  of 
economic  austerity,  the  experts  argue,  Africans 
may  be  receptive  to  the  idea  that  big  military 
budgets  do  not  guarantee  national  security. 

In  the  1 970’s,  arms  imports  rose  faster  in  Africa 
than  in  any  ocher  region  of  the  world,  according  to 
the  Stockholm  international  Peace  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  In  that  decade,  the  institute  reports,  mili¬ 
tary  spending  in  Africa  increased  by  6.6  percent  a 
year,  while  the  continent’s  economic  growth  was 
only  0.4  percent.  Foreign  military  hardware  de- ' 
livered  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  from  1977  to  1984  in¬ 
cluded  an  estimated  1,800  tanks,  4,400  artillery 
pieces.  .7.800  armored  personnel  carriers,  1,275 
surface-to-air  missiles,  1,000  aircraft  and  152 


Information,  a  nonprofit  research  group  based  in 
Washington.  . 

But  in  the  1 980’s,  weapons  deliveries  to  sub-' 
Saharan  Africa  reached  a  plateau  —  about  $1.7 
billion  a  year,  according  to  the  Stockholm  insii- 


lion  in  1984  from  $15  billion  in  1979.  The  fall  was 
not  the  result  of  a  conversion  to  pacifism,  but  of 
the  hard  times  brought  on  by  falling  oil.  prices, 
mounting  debts  and  global  recession.  In  1986, 
deliveries  of  imported  arms  to  sub-Saharan  Af¬ 
rica  fell  by  about  half,  to  $892  million. 

"Sub-Saharan  Africa  slopped  buying,  and  it 
really  shows,"  said  Aaron  Karp,  an  .American 
who  is  the  institute’s  director  of  arms-  trade  re¬ 
search.  "They  are  mostly  buying  secondhand 
Western  equipment  or  are  turning  to  Chinese  or 
East  European  supplies  for  cut-rate  weaponry.” 
Ip  January,  Liberia,  traditionally  a  close  Amer¬ 
ican  ally,  received  12  Soviet-made  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  carriers  from  Rumania.  About  that  time, 
Zimbabwe  received  12  F-7  tactical  fighter  jets 
from  China. 


Togo  Needs  Israel 

In  April  and  May,  "a  large  number",  of  used 
French  helicopters  and  refurbished  flight  train¬ 
ers  were  sent  to  Cameroon,  Mr.  Karp  said.  In 
June,  Togo  renewed  relations  with  Israel,  report¬ 
edly  with  an  eye  to  buying  Israeli  military  exper¬ 
tise. 

"Togo  has  a  lot  of  equipment  corroding  in  the 
garages,"  Mr.  Karp  said.  "What  the  Israelis  can 
do  is  take  these  old  ghosts  and  put  them  back  to 
ll/e.” 


At  the  disarmament  center  here,  Mr.  Buo  talks 
of  joint  military  exercises  and  border  patrols  to 
reduce  tension  between  neighbors. 

While  this  approach  could  head  off  some  re¬ 
gional  arms  races,  it  will  hardly  dent  the  flow  of 
arms  to  the  four  wars  raging  in  Ethiopia,  Moroc¬ 
co,  Mozambique  and  Angola,  where  insurgencies 
are  supplied  with  military  hardware  by  outside 
sources. 


against  a  guerrilla  army  armed  by  South 
the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  Mozambique,  guerrillas  supplied  tn 
Africa  attack  Government  forces  armed  I 
ain  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  bolstered  by 
from  Zimbabwe  and  Tanzania.  Caught  in  tl 
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How  Teheran  Looks  at  the  World 


Iranian  patrol  boats 
taking  part  in  nnv.il 
maneuvers,  code-named 
Martyrdom,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  this  month. 


Iran  Sends  Mixed  Signals,  Often  on  Purpose 


Swmw 


By  JOHN  H.  CUSHMAN  Jr. 

- - - * - - 

Teheran,  Iran 

F  Iran  seems  lo  speak  to  ihe  world  wich  conflicting 
voices,  it  may  be  because  the  Government  here  is 
being  forced  to  respond  simultaneously  to  pressures 
from  many  different  quarters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

More  than  eight  years  after  its  revolution  and  nearly 
seven  years  since  the  start  of  its  war  with  Iraq,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  finds  friends  in  few  places.  R_csen if ul  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  other  major  nations,  it  is  trying  to  portray  itself 
as  a  peacekeeper  in  the  Persian  Gulf  while  its  leaders 
issue  threats  to  sow  mines  through  the  gulf  waters. 

“Disturbing  tranquillity  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  as 
easy  as  drinking  water,’*  said  Iran’s  most  powerful  poli¬ 
tician,  Parliament  Speaker  Hashemi  Rafsanjani  in  a 
speech  last  weekend.  “And  for  us  iris  not  difficult  to  ren¬ 
der  the  whole  region  insecure."  “Dropping  mines  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  like  sowing  wheat  in  the  land,"  he  said. 

But  Iasi  week,  six  ships  of  an  Iranian  Navy  unit  were 
reported  to  be  minesweeping  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where 
oil  tankers  gather  just  outside  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  pub¬ 
licized  demonstration  was  intended  to  show  Iran  more  as 
the  guarantor  of  shipping  safely  than  the  strongly  sus¬ 


pected  layer  of  mines. _ 

Ironically.  Iran  used  the  same  equipment  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  its  mmeswcoping  that  the  American  Navy  was 
using  simultaneously  in  the  gulf,  operating  helicopters 
from  the  Guadalcanal,  a  landing  ship.  Iran's  pilots  were 
trained  in  the  United  Stales,  which  sold  anti-mine  heli¬ 
copters  to  the  Shah  before  the  revolution  in  1979. 

Escorts  Tolerable 

Iran  has  condemned  the  United  States  fur  building 
ilp  its  forces  in  the  gulf,  hui  last  week,  in  a  rhetorical 
shift,  the  Government  began  to  describe  the  American 
presence  as  superfluous  rather  than  aggressive. 

Dr.  Kamal  Kharazi,  the  spokesman  for  Iran’s  high¬ 
est  military  authority,  the  Supreme  Defense  Cnuneil,  on 
Thursday  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Iran  wouldjulerate 
American  escorts  of  ships  hound  for  Kuwait.  “Wr  are  not 
opposed  if  the  United  States  wants  to  bear  such  expen¬ 
sive  costs.”  he  said. ' 

Iran's  main  enemy,  or  course,  is  Iraq  and  despite  the 
pause  in  Iraqi  attacks  on  Iranian  shipping,  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  letup  in  military  clashes  elsewhere.  Iraq  m  re¬ 
cent  weeks  has  struck  repeatedly  at  Iran's  oil  and  other 
industrial  facilities,  and  several  times  last  week  Iran's 
news  agency  reported  reprisals  by  Iranian  aircraft  and 
artillery.  Iran's  leaders  warned  repeatedly- during  the 


week  that  they  would  order  retaliation  whenever  Iraq  hit 
economic  targets.  Diplomats  here  said  the  decline  in  oil 
export  earnings  had  severely  distressed,  the  economy, 
and  that  foreign  currency  reserves  are;  as  one  put  it,  “at 
rock  bottom."  The  forecast  is  that  Iraq  will  continue  to 
strike  at  oil  installations  to  prevent  Iran  from  mustering 
forces  for  another  round  of  land  offensives. 

Iran's  main  hope  lies  in  persuading  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  of  Iraq  la  cease  attacks  on  refineries  and 
oil  terminals.  Iran  is  emphasizing  two  kinds  of  pressure 
on  Baghdad:  encouraging  insurrection  in  the  Kurdish 
area  in  the  north  of  Iraq,  and  threatening  the  security  of 
Iraq's  financial  supporters,  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Discord  With  Saudi  Arabia 

Relations  between  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  at  an 
ebb  after  riots  Aug.  I  during  the  annual  pilgrimage  of 
Moslems  to  Mecca,  in  which  more  than  200  Iranians  were 
killed.  Iran  says  the  Saudi  Arabian  security  forces 
opened  fire  on  Iranian  demonstrators  who.  on  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  were  chanting 
religious  and  political  slogans.  Saudi  Arabia  said  the  pro¬ 
testers  initiated  the  violence.  The  day  after  the  carnage, 
Iranians  ransacked  and  seized  the  Saudi  and  Kuwaiti 
embassies  in  Teheran.  On  Monday  night,  a  Saudi  with 
diplomatic  status  died  of  injuries  sustained  during  the 


embassy  seizure.  Western  diplomats  said. 

Perhaps  no  signals  are  more  discordant  than  (hose 
Iran  is  now  sending  Saudi  Arabia.  A  barrage  of  invective 
against  the  royal  family  tends  to  drown  out  quieter  ges¬ 
tures  of  conciliation.  Iran  needs  to  avoid  a  total  break  tn 
relations  with  the  Saudis,  who  hold  swuy  over  the  re¬ 
gion's  oil-producing  states  and  Islamic  governments.  So 
the  Saudis  were  allowed  to  return  briefly  to  (heir  em¬ 
bassy  in  the  company  or  diplomats  from  Islamic  nations. 

The  diplomatic  community  is  also  carefully  watch¬ 
ing  for  results  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  (rial  at 
Eyin  Prison  of  Mehdi  Hashemi,  a  radical  Iranian  cleric 
who  is  related  to  one  of  Iran's  must  powerful  leaders  and 
has  links  to  terrorist  organizations.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
espionage  and  other  crimes,  and  a  religious  court  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hand  down  a  severe  sentence.  His  arrest  last 
year  led  his  associates  to  leak  the  first  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  arms-for-hostages  deal  to  a  Lebanese  publication  in 
an  erfort  to  discredit  more  moderate  Iranian  leaders. 
The  severity  of  the  sentence,  which  could  be  death,  could 
cast  light  on  the  relative  power  of  various  political  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  future  of  foreign  policy. analysts  here  say. 

Most  difficult  of  all  to  decipher  are  signals  emanat¬ 
ing  each  day,  within  Iran.  Most  analysts  da  not  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  discerned  the  direction  of  Iran's  internal 
policies. 


Japan  Leads  U.S.  in  Per  Capita  Income,  Lags  in  Buying  Power 


11,000  Were  Killed  Last  Year 


Violent  Politics  Make 
Murder  a  Way  of  Life 


Wealth 
As  Money 


Fluctuates 


By  STEVEN  GREENHOUSE 


Paris 

THE  United  States  no  longer  leads  the 
world  in  per  capita  income,  as  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  dwindling  dollar  valua¬ 
tions  of  the  last  two  years.  Bui  be¬ 
cause  the  "prices  of  food,  clothes  and  other 
goods  in  the  United  Slates  are  low  compared 
with  other  countries,  Americans  are  srill 
ahead  in  purchasing  power. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  made  major  gains 
in  the  last  10  years.  But  as  calculated  in  a 
new  study  of  21  industrial  countries,  (he  aver¬ 
age  Japanese  remains  far  behind  the  aver¬ 
age  American  in  economic  well-being. 

The  study,  by  the  intergovernmental  Or¬ 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Paris,  said  the  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product,  per  capita,  in  the  United  Stales, 
when  adjusted  for  purchasing  power,  was 
$16,494  in  1985,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  the  calculations  were  made.  Canada 
was  next,  with  $15,223,  followed  by  Norway. 
$13,897.  Then  came  West  Germany.  $12,179: 
France.  $11,445;  Britain,  $10,915,  and  Italy, 
$10,842.  Lowest  in  per  capita  purchasing 
power  of  the  countries  surveyed  were  Portu¬ 
gal  at  $5,526  and  Turkey,  $3,594. 

Gross  domestic  product  is  a  measure  of  a 
country's  goods,  services  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Many  economists  say  the  formula, 
which  rakes  relative  price  levels  into  ac¬ 
count.  is  the  most  accurate  way  to  gauge 
relative  standardsof  living.  They  dismiss  as¬ 
sessments  of  national  living  standards  based 
only  on  per  capita  income  and  current  ex¬ 
change  rates.  “It’s  ridiculous  to  use  ex¬ 
change  rates  to  evaluate  levels  of  living," 
said  Irving  B.  Kravis,  an  economics  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  an 
authority  on  income  statistics.  “Just  because 
the  dollar  drops  30  percent  against  the  yen 
does  not  mean  that  the  United  States'  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  has  dropped  30  percent” 

This  view  did  not  stop  the  Union  Bank  of 
Switzerland  from  estimating  recently  (hat. 
American  per  capita  income  was  $17,255  in 
current  dollars  last  year,  trailing  Switzer¬ 
land,  $20,437.  but  ahead  of  Japan,  $16,213. 

However,  by  comparing  the  prices  of  more 
than  3.000  goods  and  services  m  21  countries 
(Switzerland  was  not  among  them),  the 
O.E.C.D.  found  that  per  capita  incomes  in  the 
United  Slates  and  Japan  were  very  close  at 
current  exchange  rates..  The  -,Am«4caiui 
came  out  a  head  iifprirtfha  tring  ptfWer  because 
many  items,  from  food  to  taxi  rides  to  hous¬ 
ing,  were  far  less  expensive  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Japan. 

Japan’s  per  capita  income,  adjusted  for 
purchasing  power,  climbed  to  72  percent  of 
American  levels  in  1985.  from  57  percent  in 


1970.  However,  the  Japanese  devoted  a 
higher  percentage  of 'resources  to  capital  in¬ 
vestment  than  Americans  did,  and  a  lower 
share  to  consumption.  So  the  gap  in  living 
standards  between  the  two  nations'  was 
greater  than  this  comparison  indicated.  But 
Japan's  heavy  investment  in  capital  goods, 
factories,  bridges  and  the  like  accounts  in 
part  for  growth  rates  that  have  exceeded 
those  of  most  other  indust  rial  countries. 

“For  the  moment,  Japan  remains  far  be¬ 
hind  the  United  States  in  per  capita  income, 
so  even  if  you  have  a  much  higher  growth 
rate  in  Japan,  it  may  take  a  long  time  before 
it  overtakes  the  United  Slates  in  per  capita 
income,  maybe  20  years,”  said  Hugo  Krijnse 
Locker,  an  expert  on  prices  and  purchasing 
power  at  the  European  Community  statisti¬ 
cal  office.  “But  it's  also  possible  that  Japan’s 
growth  rale  will  slow  down,  and  they'll  never 
overtake  the  United  States." 

Trying  to  Catch  Up 

Economists  concede  that  the  statistics  on 
per  capita  income,  even  when  adjusted  for 
purchasing  power,  do  not  say  all  there  is  to 
say  about  the  quality  of  Kfe.  The  numbers  do 
not  take  into  account  such  factors  as  environ¬ 
mental  pollution  and  infant  mortality  rates. 
Moreover,  actual  living  standards  differ,  in 
part,  according  to  how  evenly  income  is  dis¬ 
tributed  "If  you  have  one  country  with  two 
people  earning  $2,000  each  and  another  coun¬ 
try  where  you  have  one  person  earning  $3,900 
aad  another  earning  $100,  the  average  in  the 
two  countries  will  be  the  same,  but  won't  the 


average  level  of  living  be  different?"  asks 
•  Laszlo  Drechsler,  chief  of  the  United  Nations 
section  on  price  statistics. 

Economists  say  an  important  reason  for 
the  United  States  lead  in  the  survey  is  an  effi¬ 
cient  farm  sector,  which  produces  food  at 
prices  lower  than  those  in  many  other  indus¬ 
trial  nations.  Other  factors  include  Amer¬ 
ica’s  abundance  of  land  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  edge  in  technology  developed 
early  in  this  century  and  the  large  popula¬ 
tion;  which  makes  lower  unit  prices  profit¬ 
able  in  manufacturing  and  marketing. 

Economists  who  study  changes  in  per 
capita  income  say  that  since  World  War  II 
the  rest  of  the  industrialized  world  has  been 
gaining  on  the  United  States.  The  other  coun¬ 
tries  began  catching  up  as  they  rebuilt  war- 
damaged  economies  and  began  making  ad¬ 
vances  in  technology. 

Since  the  oil  crisis  of  1973,  however,  growth 
in  the  Europeans'  economies  has  slowed  sig¬ 
nificantly,  This  has  been  attributed  to  such 
factors  as  higher  oil  costs  and  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  initiative  and  flexibility.  Also.  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  have  been  preoccupied 
with  inflation  and  thus  reluctant  to  stimulate 
their  economies. 

"The  catching-up  process  may  well  have 
ceased,  except  for  Japan,"  said  Robin  Mar- 
ris,  an  economics  professor  at  the  University 
of  London.  However,  he  added,  the  enormous 
American  budget  deficit  has  artificially 
stimulated  the  United  States  economy,  and 
"the  general  view  is  that  it  will  prove  a  long¬ 
term  dragon  America’s  growth.” 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


Bogota,  Colombia 
HE  story  headlined  "Sixteen  Mur¬ 
ders  in  Eight  Hours  in  Medellin” 
won  little  space  in  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  here.  The  killings  occurred 
separately,  no  one  prominent  was  a  victim 
and  no  common  motive  was  apparent. 
"That's  about  right,”  a  Bogota  resident 
said  casually.  “It's  usually  around  20  mur¬ 
ders  every  24  hours  there  at  weekends." 

While  Colombians  were  outraged  by 
such  crimes  as  the  murder  by  drug  gangs 
of  a  combative  newspaper  editor  in 
December  and  the  killing  of  25  soldiers  in  a 
guerrilla  ambush  in  June,  they  have  none¬ 
theless  learned  to  live  with  a  level  of  .vio¬ 
lence  that  elsewhere  might  be  considered, 
intolerable. 

The  phenomenon,  though,  is  not  ignored^ 
This  month,  a  Government-appointed 
panel  of  academic  expgrtsj  who  earned  Hie 
nickname  of  "violent ologisis,"  produced  a 
318-page  analysis  of  what  it  described  as 
“the  culture  of  violence”  in  Colombia.  The 
report  identified  the  multiple  causes  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  recommended  policies  to  help 
combat  the  problem. 

Yet  the  panel  did  not  try  to  explain  why 
Colombians,  more  than  other  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans,  tend  to  resolve  Lheir  differences 
through  violence,  or  why  few  Colombians 
seem  hopeful  that  things  will  soon  change. 
For  example,  murder  is  the  leading  cause 
of  death  for  Colombian  males  aged  15  lo  44. 
Further,  with  more  than  11,000  murders 
last  year,  the  per  capita  homicide  rate  in 
Colombia,  with  a  population  of  29  million, 
was  more  than  four  times  higher  than  in 
the  United  States. 

However,  the  report  sought  to  dispel  the 
belief  that  Colombian  violence  is  rooted 
principally  in  politics.  Although  about 
300,000  people  died  during  the  1948-53  civil 
war  known  as  La  Violencia  and  rural  guer¬ 
rilla  warfare  has  been  waged  intermit¬ 
tently  for  three  decades,  the  panel  said 
that  in  1985  only  7.5  percent  of  murders 
were  politically  motivated. 

“Much  more  than  in  the  hills,  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  is  killing  us  is  in  the  streets,”  the 
report  said.  Ft  blamed  “the  growing  deval¬ 
uation  of  life  and  the  conversion  of  death 
into  a  regular  source  of  income  Tor  some 
sectors  of  society  ." 

There  are  significant  links  to  organized 
crime.  Long  before  they  dominated  the 
world  cocaine  racket,  for  example,  Colom¬ 
bian  mobsters  controlled  emerald  smug¬ 
gling  and  dollar  forging  in  much  of  the 
hemisphere.  “Colombian  delinquents  have 
always  been  distinguished  by  their  Intelli¬ 
gence,  imagination  and  brutality,”  said 
Gen.  Miguel  Maza  Marquez,  head  of  (he 
country’s  security  police. 

As  they  moved  to  take  over  and  expand 


cocaine  trafficking  in  the  last  decade,  the 
Colombians  routinely  murdered  those  who 
tried  to  stop  them  —  first,  drug  operators 
in  Miami  and  New  York  and  later,  a  Jus¬ 
tice  Minister  and  scores  of  Colombian 
judges,  journalists  and  police  officers.  Dis¬ 
putes  between  cocaine  gangs  have  been 
similarly  settled. 

New  Dearth  Squads 

In  politics,  too,  coldblooded  murder  is 
prevalent,  in  the  last  year,  about  300  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  leftist  party,  the  Patriotic  Union, 
have  been  gunned  down,  while  in  1985,  one 
guerrilla  group  executed  more  Lhan  100  of 
its  own  militants  for  alleged  treason.  Only 
two  weeks  ago,  another  guerrilla  group, 
known  as  the  M-19,  said  it  had  executed  a 
man  and  woman  who  had  served  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  in  a  rgeeni  kidnap  case,  after 
they-abscOrkled  with  some  of  the  ransom. 
"Petty  criminals  and  drug  dealers,  as 
well  as  male  and  female  prostitutes,  have 
recently  became  the  targets  of  new  death 
squads  in  Medallin,  Cali  and  other  cities. 
Some  of  the  gangs,  which  use  such  names 
as  "Love  for  Medallin,"  "The  Cali  Cleanup 
Squad"  and  "Terminator."  have  been 
found  to  include  off-duty  policemen. 

When  questioned,  Colombians  often 
struggle  to  explain  the  cheapness  of  life. 
For  example.  General  Maza,  whose  se¬ 
curity  police  dismantled  a  gang  of  paid  as¬ 
sassins  known  as  Los  Priscos  this  month, 
believes  Colombia’s  colonial  history  hi  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  is  partly  responsi¬ 
ble.  "Unlike  in  the  United  States,  people 
came  here  to  get  what  they  could  out  of  the 
country  and  not  to  build  a  stable  society," 
he  said. 

A  recent  report  published  by  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Conference  of  Roman  Catholic  Bish¬ 
ops  complained  that  "private  justice  has 
imposed  itself  as  a  generalized  method, 
with  armed  bands  and  paramilitary 
groups  operating  under  the  slogan  of 
‘cleaning  up  society'  and  escaping  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  authorities,  be  they  military  or 
civilian.  ” 

Also  contributing  to  the  tradition  of  vio¬ 
lence  is  the  fact  that  most  crimes  go  un¬ 
punished  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police  and  justice  system  and,  in  drug-re¬ 
lated  crimes,  intimidation  or  corruption  of 
judges. 

According  to  a  confidential  report  of  the 
National  Planning  Department  that  was 
disclosed  by  a  Bogota  newspaper  this 
month,  “In  recent  years,  only  1  percent  of 
penal  cases  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  authorities  resulted  in  sentences." 

"This  must  be  the  only  country  where  an 
offense  is  answered  automatically  with  a 
bullet,"  a  senior  official  said.  But,  he 
added.  "Governments  themselves  have  al¬ 
ways  used  violence  here.  They  have  set  the 
example.  The  death  squads,  for  example 
are  the  traditional  way  the  police  acL" 
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In  Democratic  Field, 
No  One  Is  Nearing 
The  Winner’s  Circle 


By  R.  W.  APPLE  Jr. 


Washington 

L'  month,  at  a  gathering  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  governors  and  other  party 
chieftains  at  Mackinac  Island  in 
Michigan,  Governor  Cuomo  of  New 
York  was  in  an  effusive  mood. 

The  eight  declared  and  undeclared  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  party's  1988  Presidential 
nomination,  the  Governor  said;  constituted 
not  just  "an  embarrassment  of  ri?hes,r  but 
"the  best  field  ever  assembled.” 

Maybe  so.  but  it  is  hard  to  find  much  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  his  claim.  The  voters  do 
not  seem  to  agree;  several  recent  polls 
have  shown  40  to  50  percent  of  the  party  s 
supporters  undecided  —  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  at  this  stage  of  a  campaign  since 
World  War  II. 

The  party  professionals  don  t  seem  to 
agree,  either.  Get  into  a  conversation  with 
them,  and  you  will  hear  endless  speculation 
about  the  possible  candidacies  of  people 
who  say  that  they  have  decided  not  to  run  — 
people  like  Senator  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Cuomo  himself. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  sense  of 
unease,  this  belief  that  the  Democrats'  man 
on  a  white  horse  has  yet  to  ride  forth,  was 
last  week's  brief  and  bizarre  boom  let  for 
former  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  who 
withdrew  from  the  race  May  8  after  The 
Miami  Herald  reported  he  spent  the  night 
with  a  model  from  Miami. 

Reacting,  in  part,  to  opinion  surveys 
showing  Mr.  Hart  ranking  higher  chan  the 
active  candidates,  some  of  his  old  backers 
had  been  quietly  circulating  the  word  that 
he  might  re-enter  the  race. 

Then  William  Dixon,  his  former  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  took  the  idea  public  on 
Thursday  with  the  statement  that  a  revived 
Hart  candidacy  was  “possible  and  indeed 
probable”  within  60  days.  But  another  key 
former  adviser.  Bill  Shore,  called  Mr.  Hart 
on  vacation  in  Ireland,  and  reported  that  it 
was  not  going  to  happen.  “His  statement  to 
me  was  categorical  that  he  was  not  a  candi¬ 
date  and  didn’t  intend  to  be,”  he  said. 

Polling  experts  do  not  put  much  stock  in 
Mr.  Hart's  continued  strong  showings.  He 
ran  a  national  campaign  in  1984,  they  point 
out,  gaining  widespread  recognition  in  the 
process,  and  the  candidates  this  year  are  all 
still  relatively  unknown,  despite  their 
rather  frenzied  early  campaign  schedules. 
In  ihe  most  recent  New  York  Times/CBS 
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News  Poll  published  last  month,  only  the 
Rev  Jesse  Jackson  drew  the  support  of 
more  than  10  percent  of  Democratic  voters. 

His  strength  was  concentrated  among 
blacks,  who  constituted  three-quarters  of 
his  pool  of  support.  Similarly,  threenquar- 
lers  of  the  backers  of  Representative  Patri¬ 
cia  Schrocdcr  of  Colorado  were  women,  and 
other  hopefuls'  supporters  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  their  home  regions. 

But  someone  will,  emerge  sooner  rather 
than  later  from  the  pack.  The  synergistic 
reaction  between  a  •‘front-loaded’  primary 
system  and  a  press  corps  eager  to  identify 

a  front-runner  guarantees  thaL 

The  creation  of  the  socalled  Super  Tues¬ 
day  primary  in  14  Southern  states  nexi 
March  8  has  had  the  paradoxical  effect  of 
making  the  Feb.  15  Iowa  caucuses  and  Feb 
23  New  Hampshire  primary  more  rather 
than  less  strategically  pivotal,  because  the 
candidates  lack  the  time  and  the  money  to 
campaign  extensively  in  14  states. 

Fmdmg  Leads 

“The  South  may  have  a  veto,  in  the  sense 
that  no  one  whom  it- overwhelmingly  re¬ 
jects  is  going  to  be  the  nominee,”  said  a 
party  strategist,  "but  the’ much  greater 
likelihood  is  that  the  nominee  will  be  the 
person  who  puts  on  the  best  overall  per¬ 
formance  in  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  those  two  states,  which  have  seen 
much  more  of  the  candidates  than  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  there  is  less  talk  of  dark 
horses  and  more  talk  of  front-runners. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  latest  polls 
show  Representative  Richard  A.  Gephardt 
of  neighboring  Missouri  in  first  place,  tj1" 
lowed  at  a  distance  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  by 
Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Ma&wchusetts. 
In  New  Hampshire,  it  is  Mr.  Dukakis  who  is 
well  ahead. 

The  conventional  wisdom  says  that  Mr. 
Jackson  cannot  win.  that  no  major  party  is 
ready  yet  to  nominate  a  black  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  not  even  one  who  has  demonstrated 
that  he  can  attract  disadvantaged  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  races  as  well. 

So  there  is  a  growing  consensus,  confined 
so  far  to  the  small  circle  of  professionals 
and  analysts  who  follow  such  things  even  in 
the  heal  of  summer,  that  Mr.  Dukakis  and 
Mr.  Gephardt  have  broken  into  an  early 

l6dd  >s 

•■A  pattern  seems  to  be  forming  in  the 

Democratic  race,"  says  William  Schneider 
of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a 

Washington  think  tank. 

"Dukakis  is  becoming  the  establishment 
liberal.  Gephardt  is  becoming  the  insurgent 
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in  the  race,  the  role  Hart  played  against 
Walter  Mondalc  in  1984.” 

Mr.  Gephardt’s  strong  suits  arc  his  ener¬ 
getic  organizing,  particularly  in  Iowa,  and 
his  populist  espou s al.  pf-l  rade . sancl ioijs.  jyirr  ii 
Dukakis's  are  his  ‘reputation  as  a  super¬ 
manager  in  his  own  state  and  his  image  as . 
a  man  of  utter  probity. 

The  Intensity  Factor 

But  each  also  has  vulnerabilites. 

Both  are  seen  as  rather  colorless  figures, 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  that  are  thought  to 
have  little  intensity  of  support.  Mr.  Gep¬ 
hardt,  so  the  professionals  say,  has  to  win  in 
Iowa  to  stay  alive,  and  Mr.  Dukakis  has  to 
do  well  there  and  win  in  New  Hampshire.io 
carry  on. 

Perhaps 'ihe  biggest  surprise  of  the  con¬ 


test  so  far  (except,  of  course,  for  the  with-  Cu0m°  “ 

drawals  of  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Cwimo)  ^  8^  indudes  (orrner  Gov.  Bruce  Bab- 

been  the  indifferent  showing  i of  Senato  Arizona,  who  is  counting  on  jgrass- 

■  money  and  collected  endoi^raenwgithouHnrnfife^J^  JJJJ 
apparent  dim  he  has  MWjjMtg;- 
ting  across  his  ideas,  gaining  a  reputation 


ling  acio»  >  . 

not  for  oratorical  polish  but  for  verbosity. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Biden  will  play  a  key  role 
in  the  fight  over  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Robert  H.  Bork  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  could  help,  it  could  hurl;  so  far,  it 
has  hurt,  as  the  Senator  has  made  a  series 
of  contradictory  statements  about  the 
judge. 

The  rest  of  this  field  is  composed  of  long 
shots,  some  of  whom  mighl  noi  be  in  the 


gional  favorite  son;  Senator  PaOTSSm&f.oT 
Illinois,  who  hopes  through  hjs  articulation 
of  traditional  Democratic  values  to  attract 
some  of  Governor  Cuomo’s  constituency, 
and  Representative  Schroeder ,  whose 
strategy  would  be  built  on  her  following  in 
the  women’s  movement  and  her  expertise 
on  national-security  matters. 

But  none,  at  this  stage,  is  any  longer  a 
shot  than  Jimmy  Carter  was  ip  1975,  and 
this  time,  no  one  is  as  far  ahead  as  Ed  Mus- 
kie  seemed  to  be  then. 


Action  AjainstToshiba  Prompts  Intense  Lobbying  in  Washington 

Pressured  on  Trade,  Japanese  Turn  to  the  Business  of  Politics 

_  nf  nnliteness.”  gressional  armed  services  pan 


By  SUSAN  F.  RASKY 


Washington 

IN  an  era  of  spiraling  American 
i rade  deficits  and  shrinking 
world  markets.  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  and  agencies  have  mar¬ 
shaled  some  of  Washington’s  best 
legal  and  consulting  talent  — ■  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  S6Q  million  last 
year  —  to  represent  their  interests. 
Trade  experts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  have  doubts  about  how  much 
bang  for  the  yen  is  actually  delivered 
by  this  lobbying  armada.  But  its 
very  existence  is  testimony  to  the 
Japanese  determination  to  master 
the  politics,  players  and  protocol  or 
the  Washington  trade  establishment. 

With  the  Toshiba  affair,  however, 
the  Japanese  are  being  exposed  to  a 
whole  new  side  of  the  American  body 
politic  —  one  in  which  national  se¬ 
curity  concerns  set  the  terms  of  de¬ 
bate.  It  was  on  those  terms,  rather 
than  those  of  simple  commerce,  that 
an  outraged  Senate  passed  a  two-  to 
five-year  ban  on  all  imports  by  the 
Toshiba  Corporation,  whose  subsidi¬ 
ary  had  sold  sophisticated  subma¬ 
rine  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Japanese  Trade  Minister, 
Hajime  Tamura.  learned  on  a  visit 
last  month,  lobbying  strategies 
forged  for  the  Congressional  com¬ 
merce  and  tax  committees  are  not 
necessarilv  effective  In  the  armed 
services  and  foreign  relations 
panels.  “U  was  like  Daniel  in  the 
lions’  den.”  said  a  Congressional 
aide,  describing  a  meeting  last 
month  between  Mr.  Tamura's  dele¬ 
gation  and  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  "The 
Japanese  seemed  unprepared  for 
die  kinds  of  questions  the  members 
were  asking,  and  the  members  were 
unbelievably  frustrated.  After  the 
first  few  minutes,  everything  de¬ 
cayed.  There  wasn’t  even  the  pre- 


Assembling  television  sets  at  a  Toshiba  plant  in  Lebanon,  Term. 
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tense  of  politeness. 

A  senior  Japanese  trade  official, 
describing  the  same  meeting,  said 
with  a  bluniness  unusual  among  his 
countrymen:  "We  think  we  have 
done  as  much  as  we  can  do,  but  we 
are  facing  some  rough  people." 

What  the  Japanese  have  done, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  Amer¬ 
ican  lawyers  and  with  the  prodding 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  is  to 
pledge  to  pursue  the  guilty  parties 
back  home  and  to  beef  up  their  ex¬ 
port  control  laws  and  enforcement 
procedures.  What  they  hope  to  do  is 
to  convince  Congress  that  adopting 
die  ban  on  Toshiba  imports  would  do 
serious  harm,  not  just  to  a  company 
apparently  unaware  of  its. subsidi¬ 
ary’s  actions,  but  to  Japanese-Amer- 
ican  relations  in  general. 

Remedial  Action 

The  ban  is  included  in  the  Senate 
version  of  a  restrictive  trade  bill  that 
House  and  Senate  negotiators  will 
take  up  after  Labor  Day;  Mr.  Ta¬ 
mura  is  to  visit  Washington  again 
just  as  the  conference.com  mitiee  be¬ 
gins  work.  Toshiba's  American  at¬ 
torneys.  senior  trade  partners  in  the 
prominent  law  firm  of  Mudge,  Rose, 
Guthrie  and  Ferdon,  are  working 
hard  in  both  Tokyo  and  Washington 
to  insure  that  he  does  not  come 
empty-handed.  If  the  lawyers'  strat¬ 
egy  of  quiet,  high-level  negotiation 
succeeds,  Mr.  Tamura  will  be  able  to 
tell  Congress  thal  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  in  fact  adopted  the  legal 
and  administrative  changes  it  had 
pledged,  and  that  Toshiba  has  be¬ 
come  a  model  of  export-control  con¬ 
sciousness  for  all  of  Japanese  indus¬ 
try  to  follow. 

In  the  meantime,  Toshiba  has  little 
choice  but  to  take  its  lumps.  Late  last 
month,  the  House  voted  to  ban  the 
sale  of  Toshiba  products  at  military 
post  exchanges.'  And  on  Aug.  li, 
under  Intense  pressure  from  Con¬ 


gressional  armed  services  panels, 
the  Pentagon  awarded  a  $104  million 
contract  for  laptop  computers  tp  the 
Zenith  Corporation,  rather  than 
Toshiba,  which  had  been  in  the  lead. 

Changing  this  political  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  task  of  Leonard  Gar¬ 
ment,  one  of  Washington's  best- 
known  lawyers,  whom  Toshiba’s  at¬ 
torneys  have  hired  to  do  the  elite  lob¬ 
bying  rounds;  of  Jim  Jones,  the  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  who  “is  a  partner  in  Mr. 
Garment's  firm  is  lending  an  expert 
hand,  and  of  the  4,000  Americans  em¬ 
ployed  by  Toshiba  subsidiaries  in 
this  country.  With  encouragement 
from  Tokyo,  workers  have  begun 
writing  to  House  members,  pleading 
that  an  import  ban  on  Toshiba  prod¬ 
ucts  would  threaten  their  jobs. 

“From  this  office  alone,  we  got 
6.500  letters  out  last  week,”  said 
Cathie  Baker,  an  order  department 
supervisor  at  Toshiba  America’s  re¬ 
gional  office  in  Carrollton,  Tex.  “We 
started  organizing  about  two  weeks 
ago.  We  started  calling  other 
Toshiba  divisions  and  some  of  our 
vendors  and  suppliers  and  dealers. 
Indirectly,  we  could  be  talking  about 
70,000  to  100,000  American ;  jobs.” 
Gov.  Ned  McWherter  of  Tennessee 
sent  letters  last  week  to  members  of 
his  state’s  Congressional  delegation, 
making  the  same  point. 

So  far  the  letter  campaign  has 
drawn  mixed  reactions  from  legisla¬ 
tors,  who  are  clearly  sensitive  to  the 
contention  that  American'  jobs  will 
be  jeopardized,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  committed  to  punishing  Toshiba 
for  the  security  breach. 

“When  you  hear  from  Japan,  so 
often  what  you're  hearing  from  are 
•  American  Toyota  dealers  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  or  stevedores  in  some  port,"  a 
Congressional  aide  said.  "After  a 
while,  you  get  so  you  can  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  grass  roots  and 
the  Astroturf.” 
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Israel  Debates  the  Role 
Of  its  Arts  Censors 


A  briefly  banned 
play  became  a  hit 
as  crowds 


flocked  to  see 


what  the  fuss 


was  ail  about. 

By  RON!  C.  RABIN 


I  JERUSALEM 

sraeli  society,  accustomed  to  a 
free  and  outspoken  press  and 
public,  has  in  recent  months  be¬ 
come  embroiled  in  a  fierce  'de- 
bate  over  a  Government  censor¬ 
ship  board's  screening  of  ail  movies 
and  theater  product  ions. 

The  controversy  was  sparked  last 
December  when,  just  two  days  before 
the  opening  of  "The  Last  Secular 
Jew,”  a  musical  satire  portraying  Is¬ 
rael  as  a  Jewish  theocracy,  the  Film 
and  Theater  Censorship  Board 
banned  the  show. 

Artists,  writers  and  theater  enthu¬ 
siasts  reacted  with  an  outcry  (hat 
forced  the  board  to  retreat  and  allow ' 
“The  Last  Secula  r  Jew"  to  go  on,  with 
only  minor  revisions. 

The  debate  was  rekindled  last 
month  when  the  board  prohibited  peo¬ 
ple  under  IS  from  seeing  the  play 
“Yellow  Time,"  a  work  based  on  a 
journalist's  expose  of  Israel’s  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
the  Gaza  Strip.  The  board  felt  that  the 
sensitive  and  complex  issues  the 
drama  addressed  should  be  limited  to 
a  more  mature  audience.  Although 
the  article’s  original  text  had  already 


been,  published  in  a  magazine  and  in 
book  form,  a  board  official  said  the 
play  required  “the  viewer’s  mature 
and  responsible  discretion.” 

The  board  rescinded  its  decision  a 
week  later,  but  only  a  Her  provoking 
widespread  criticism.  David  Gross- 
man,  author  of  the  magazine  article 
that  inspired  the  play,  called  the  age 
limit  "ridiculous,' '  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  young  men  and 
women  in  Israel  are  drafted  into  the 
army  at  18. 


The  uproar  over  such  incidents  has 
left  in  its  wake  a  much  sharper 
awareness  of  the  contradict  ions  be¬ 
tween  Israel's  democratic  traditions 
and  the  censors’  desires  to  reduce 
tensions  among  the  country’s  hete¬ 
rogenous,  but  volatile  population.  The 
comroversy  also  renewed  the  legisla¬ 
tive  effort  to  outlaw  the  censorship 
statutes,  which  derived  from  regula¬ 
tions  imposed  during  the  British 
mandate. 

"There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  to 
justify  censorship  of  theaier,"  said 
Mordcchai  Virshubski.  a  member  of 
the  Israeli  Parliament,  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  legislation,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  a  preliminary  vole. 

Bui  Yehoshua  Just  man,  chairman 
of  the  censorship  board,  says  his 
group  performs  a  “moderating  func¬ 
tion”  in  a  society  wracked  by  tensions 
—  ethnic  and  political,  religious  and 
secular  —  from  within  and  without. 
Furthermore,  he  said,  the  board  is  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  in  its  views. 

During  the  past  three  years,  he 
said,  only  12  “excessively  violent" 
movies  have  been  banned  of  the  more 
than  700  mostly  American-made 
films  submitted  for  approval.  Six 
plays,  of  419  submitted  during  the 


past  seven  years,  have  been  banned, 
he  said. 

But  the  board  does  not  keep  figures 
on  the  number  of  times  it  requires 
modifications  and  deletions  before 
licensing  a  show.  Such  alteration  toe* 
place  last  year,  with  both  "The  Last 
Secular  Jew”  and  the  Broadway 
Show  “Oh!  Calcutta!."  which  faced  a 
ban  until  the  producers  agreed  to  al-. 
ler  six  scenes. 

According  to  Mr.  Justman,  the 
board’s  areas  of  concern  seem  to  fall 
into  three  main  categories.  The  first, 
excessive  violence,  is  the  primary 
reason  for  either  imposing  age  re¬ 
strictions,  banning  or  occasionally 
even  cutting  scenes  out  of  films.  The 
second  category  applies  to  films  or 
plays  considered  to.be  either  “politi¬ 
cal  speeches”  or  “incitement  against 
the  state";  these  were  the  reasons 
given  for  excluding  one  film  and  four 
Arabic  plays  in  recent  years.  (A  sepa¬ 
rate  system  of  military  censorship 
oversees  all  news  reports  issued  from 
Israel  dealing  with  military  and  se¬ 
curity-related  matters,  as  well  as. 
written  material  distributed  in  the  Is¬ 
raeli-occupied  territories.) 


Most  disturbing,  however,  to  the 
majority  of  Israelis  is  a  third  cate¬ 
gory  that  encompasses  what  the 
board  calls  plays  .involving  "assaults 
on  basic  Jewish  values." 

“It's  a  question  of  where  freedom 
of  expression  stops,  and  assault  and 
injury  to  others  begin, “  Mr.  Jusiman 
said. 

The  board’s  policy  is  to  avoid  politi¬ 
cal  censorship  —  thus,  Mr.  Juslrrian 
said,  it  gives  the  green  light  to  plays 
such  as  Yehoshua  Sobol’s  work  “The 
Palestinian,”  a  sophisticated  look  at 
what  happens  when  a  young  Israeli 


man  falls  in  love  with  a  Palestinian 
woman.  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
Israeli  playwrights  grappling  with 
difficult,  relevant  material,  often 
touch  a  raw  nerve  with  the  censors. 

In  “The  Last  Secular  Jew,"  for  ex¬ 
ample,  censors  insisted  on  deleting 
what  Ihe  playwright  called  a  crucial 
scene,  when  the  last  secular  Jew  in  Is¬ 
rael  —  the  only  one  left  who  has  not 
abandoned  his  allegiance  to  the  state 
in  exchange  for  riches  and  obedience 
to  an  ultra-Orthodox  Jewish  life  style 


Arts& 
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A  scene  from  " The  Last  Secular  Jew/’ a  musical  satire  that  ran  afoul  of  Israel’s  censorship  hoard 
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Hollywood  Searches 
For  Madonna’s  Persona 


Hollywood 


should  study 


Madonna  as 


she’s  been 


defined  in  her 


best  videos. 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


New  York 
ji  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
Aug.  6,  approximately 
10,000  people,  according  to 
police  estimates,  crowded 
into  the  lower  section  of 
Times  Square  to  watch  the  arrival  of 
Madonna  for  the  premiere  of  her  new 
film.  “Who’s  That  Girl.”  The  next 
day.  at  noon,  at  the  first  regularly 
scheduled  performance  of  the  film  at 
ihe  1,1 51 -seal  Ziegfeld  Theaier,  I 
counted  less  than  60  people  in  the 
house  when  ihe  show  began. 

In  this  age  of  electronically  en¬ 
hanced  personality,  fame  may  be 
fleeting,  but  it  doesn’t  disappear 
overnight.  It  took  Tiny  Tim  more  than 
a  decade  to  fade  away  and  the  Sex 
Pistols  a  couple  or  years  (and  one 
murder>.  “Howard  the  Duck"  lasted 
four  weeks.  Madonna  was  as  big  an 
attraction  on  Friday  at  noon  as  she 
had  been  on  Thursday  evening  but, 
apparently,  her  stardom  on  records, 
in  music  videos,  in  concert  and  as  a 
free  show  in  Times  Square  is  not,  as 
they  say,  translating  to  the  box  office 
of  movie  theaters. 

With  its  usual  bluntness.  Variety 
stated  the  facts.  “Who’s  That  Girl,” 
the  irade  paper  reported  last  week,  is 
“a  loser." 

Ever  since  she  first  came  on  the 
music  scene  three  years  ago,  there’s 
been  a  certain  amount  of  hype  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ascent  of  Madonna  — 
actually  Madonna  Louise  Veronica 
Ciccone  from  Bay  City,  Mich.  —  to  the 
top  of  the  record  charts.  The  voice  is 
small,  the  musicianship  not  super  and 
the  personality  a  kind  of  electroni¬ 
cally  enhanced  variation  on  those  of 
other  people. 

Yet  that  was  then  and  this  is  now, 
when  Madonna,  the  singer  and  knock¬ 
out  music-video  performer,  and, 
more  recently,  movie  actress,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  public  personality  that  is 
decidedly  and  wittily  her  own. 
Largely  ihrough  the  sexy,  parodist  ic 
music  videos  directed  by  Mary  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  Susan  Seidel  man’s  "Des¬ 
perately  Seeking  Susan."  her  first 
theatrical  feature.  Madonna  has 
shaped  up  as  3  character  in  her  own 
right. 

She’s  a  knowing,  shrewd,  prag¬ 
matic  young  woman,  a  performer  of 
invigorating  energy  who  still  looks  a 
lot  like  Marilyn  Monroe,  even  with 
shori  hair,  but  who  has  much  more  in 

common  with  the  enthusiastic,  unem¬ 
barrassed,  comic  tartiness  of  Jean 
Harlow,  somehow  let  loose  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  in  the  80  s. 

Little  of  this  would  you  be  able  to 
guess  from  “Who’s  That  Girt.’’. the 
film,  which  is  halfway  over  before  the 
••real"  Madonna  emerges,  and  none 
al  all  from  the  "Who’s  That  Girl" 


music  video,  which,  (hough  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  lo  promote  the  film,  promoles 

-  everything  that’s  least  attractive 

about  it. 

—  . .  ■■■■  What  you’ re  witnessing  is  a  film  ca_- 

reer  that's  terrifically  promising. 

—  - -  drain-wise.  You  might  even  suspect 

there's  a  Cyiidi  Lauper  “mole" 
f^mong'herodvmcrS;  somcone-toem  on 
’|;  ’wrecking  a  career  before  it's  de- 
— - — -  cenlly  gotten  started  and  gained  any 

momentum. 

_  “Who’s  Thai  Girl,"  in  fan,  is  a  good 

deal  belter  than  its  own  distributors 
thought  it  was  when  they  refused  to 
screen  it  in  advance  lo  the  press. 

Under  the  direction  of  James 
Foley,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  Madonna  plays  the  first  half 
of  the  movie  at  a  fever  pitch  of  inap¬ 
propriate  (for  her)  mannerisms,  in¬ 
cluding  an  adenoidal  accent,  a  sup¬ 
posedly  comic.  ’Tittle  girl"  walk, 
shrewish  •  temper  tantrums  and  coy 
facial  expressions,  none  of  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  sophisticated, 
self-aware  Madonna  of  music  videos 
and  concert  stage.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  film,  when  she’s  allowed  to  play 
at  her  own  insinuating  pace.  Ma¬ 
donna  at  last  emerges  and  is  a  de¬ 
light. 

The  “Who’s  That  Girl”  music  video 


catches  none  of  this  quality  at  al!,  con¬ 
centrating  instead  on  the  hysterically 
off-putting  personality  that  the  star  is 
required  to  play  in  the  early  scenes. 

It  may  be,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
my  colleague  Jon  Paroles,  that 
there’s  simply  too  much  “free"  Ma¬ 
donna  available  on  television,  in  her 
music  videos,  for  the  star  to  attract 
fans  lo  movies  theaters  that  charge 
as  much  as  $6  a  ticket.  Movies,  too, 
are  not  the  “events"  that  her  sell-out 
concert-  appearances  are.  Yet  she’s 
never  even  been  seen  dancing  and 
singing  in  a  movie.  Hollywood  has 
busily  been  giving  a  new  image  to 
someone  whose  initial  image  hasn’i 
yet  been  formed,  at  least  as  far  as 
movies  are  concerned. 

Before  Madonna  makes  another 
film,  her  producers  might  do  well  to 
study  the  creature  as  she’s  been  de¬ 
fined  in  her  best  music  videos.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  extraordinarily 
provocative,  impressionistic  “Open 
Your  Heart,"  which,  in  a  brisk,  haiku- 
like  4  minutes  and  22  seconds, 
presents  Madonna  as  every  adoles 
cent  boy’s  wildest,  sweetest  fantasy. 

In  Madonna,  Hollywood  has  a  po¬ 
tent,  pocket-sized  sex  bomb.  So  far 


—  is  forced  to  make  fun  of  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem. 

“That  was  the  heart  of  the  play,  the 
turning  point,  the  scene  that  gave  the 
play  its  entire  meaning,"  said  Shmuel 
Hasfari.  the  playwright,  who  ife- 
moved  his  name  from  the  playbill  in 
protest  and  refuses  to  accept  royally 
payments  from  the"  show.  "That 
scene  was  crucial  in  order  to  jolt  the 
viewers,  to  confront  them  with  what 
is  happening.  Now  the  play  is  just  a 
series  of  satiric  sketches,  and  that  is 
not  what  I  intended." 

An  outright  ban  was  imposed  in 
1982  on  Hanoch  Levin’s  work.  “The 
Patriot,”  a  political  satire  about  an 
Israeli  willing  to  pay  any  moral  price 
to  get  a  visa  for  the  United  Stales  and 
escape  Israel’s  wars  and  inflation. 
The  censorship  board  branded  the 
play  “gravely  offensive  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  values  of  the  slate  and  Jewish 
tradition,”  and  banned  it  entirely. 


More  recently,  the  board  barred 
“Ephraim  Returns  to  Ihe  Army,”  a 
play  about  the  corrupting  effects  the 


Israeli  military  occupation  of  (he 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  have  on 
one  Israeli  army  officer.  The  objec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Jusiman  says,  is  to  a  scene 
in  which  an  officer,  originally  from 
Eastern  Europe,  tells  young  soldiers 
entering  an  Arab  town  not  to  harass  a 
little  Palestinian  boy  who  is  carrying 

Artists  fear  that 

without  the _ 

board,  theaters 

will  exercise _ 

self -censorship 

a  suspicious-looking  school  bag. 
“Stop  him,  check  his  school  bag,  he 
has  jewelry,  give  it  back  to  him,"  the 
officer  says. 

A  younger  soldier  asks  him  how  he 
knew. 

“That’s  how  I  transferred  my  fami¬ 
ly’s  jewelry,"  the  older  officer  says, 
“when  the  Germans  came." 

....  ’  ...  -■'t”"'**  ■ 


Israel’s  Supreme  Couri  recently 
overturned  the  board’s  ban  on  (he 
play,  but  Mr.  Justman  said  he  would 
resign  from  his  post  if  the  play  is  ever 
performed  in  Israel.  The  theater 
originally  planning  to  produce  the 
play  dropped  the  work  and  there  are 
currently  no  plans  for  production. 

“I  cannot  allow  the  comparison  of 
Israeli  soldiers  to  Nazis,”  he  said.  "It 
is  too  sensitive  to  too  many  people  in 
this  country.  There  are  limits,  even  to 
freedom  of  expression.” 

Within  the  artistic  community  it¬ 
self,  there  is  a  pervasive  fear  that, 
without  the  formal  censorship  board, 
theaters  will  exercise  self -censorship 
in  their  selection  of  scripts,  due  to 
fear  of  libel  suits  and  of  losing  funds 
from  official  and  semi-official  bodies. 

Ironically,  “The  Lasi  Secular  Jew" 
became  a  box-office  hit.  running 
through  last  month,  as  crowds 
flocked  to  the  theater,  despite  poor  re¬ 
views.  simply  to  see  what  the  fuss 
was  all  about.  Mr.  Hasfari  said  that, 
despite  the  changes  in  the  script,  the 
ban  succeeded  in  driving  home  the 
play’s  message.  :  ;  □ 

l  n?  'Vidtvtoi*-,  • 


(hough,  all  it  does  is  tick. 


□ 


EUi  bEmt 

Madonna  on  screen,  at  top,  and  Madonna  in  con¬ 
cert — Hollywood  hasn't  tapped  the  talent. 


Cached  Cash 


BY  JIM  PAGE/PuzzlesEdtted  by  Eugene  T.M^eska 


ACROSS 

1  Regional  plant 
and  animal  life 
6  Tar’s  cleaner 
10  Romanov 
bigwig,  once 
14  “Bus  Slop” 
playwright 
.  18  Flynn  of 
“Captain 
Blood" 

19  Tenuous 

20  River 
embankment 

22  Mint  devices 

23  Wealthy 
women  cover 
up  a  shilling? 

25  Mexican’s 
shoe  bottoms 
show  very 
little  change? 

27  Sonne!  finale 

28  Parka  feature 

30  Like  neon 

31  Senegal  finish' 

32  Hurdled 

34  Spanish  floor 
36  Gobi  stopovers 
38  Gymnasium  or 
stadium 
41  Needlework 
instruments 

43  Gold,  in  . 
Genova 

44  "Honi - qui 

maly  pense" 

46  - Koussi, 

peak  in  Chad 

47  Shocked 

51  Clairvoyants 
54  Cotton  fabrics 

56  Housebuilder, 

e.g- 

57  Proscribed 

58  Norway's 
capital 

59  Platform 

61  Commedia 

dell’ - 

62  Bantu 
language 

64  City  in  Nigeria 
66  Bucharest 
dweller 
68  Eiger  is  one 
71  Dianne 
■  Feinstein 
keeps  some 
French  bread 
under  wraps? 

75  R.W.R.'s 
Lucky,  e.g. 

76  Ex-Oakland 
baseballer 

78  Huck’spal 

79  Actress 
Markey 

81  Mast  support 

82  Great  horse  of 
the60‘s 

85  Kind  of  silk  or 
sugar 
87  Lengthy  yarns 
91  Vanishing 
place 
93  Antediluvian 

95  Rousseau 
classic 

96  State  council 
97"Wimerset" 

hero 


98  Pres,  and  P.M. 

100  Memorable 
Sea  la 

101  Actresses 
Nancy  and 
Corinne 

105  Of  a  river  bank 

108  Sheik’s  house- 
'  hold  members 

111  Wind  over,  as  a 
film 

112  School  for 
Pierre 

113  Expert  card 

114  “You  may 
drive  out 
nature  with 

Horace 

116  Makes 
indistinct 

118  Starr 

■  namesakes 

122  S.  African  rock 
group  collects 
moola? 

125  Kobe  rebels 
have  old 
currency? 

127  Ditty-box  kin 

128  Employing 

129  Zeno's 
birthplace 

130  Eldritch  novel 

131  Mailed 

132  Prefix  for  carp 
orenne 

133  Actor  Foxx 

134  Settlings 


DOWN 

1  Gazzaraand 
Franklin 

2  “Dies^— ’’ 

3  Eyes,  in  poesy 

4  Play  on  a  flute 

5  “Tiny  Alice" 
play¬ 
wright  and 
family 

6  U.S.C.  upper¬ 
classmen.  e.g. 

7  Pipits’  British 
cousins 

8  Mars:  Comb, 
form 

9  Twig  brooms 

10  Hosp.  offering 

11  Soap  writer 
hatches  a  plot 
about  an 
Iranian  coin? 

12  Emulate 
Nemesis 

13  Battologize* 

14  Knot-tying 

-  words 

15  McKinley’s 


quid  in  his 
pocket? 

35  Whitewashes 

37  School  of 
painters: 
c. 1908 

38  Fort  Bragg, 
e.g. 

39  Precinct 

40  U.S.  banker- 
philanthropist: 
1867-1933 

42  Textile  worker 

45  Roof  repairer 

48  Anchor 
position 

49  Bristles 

58  English  river 

52  Russell 
nickname 

53  The  March  . 
King 

55  Pop 

56  Selfish  fellow 
swallows  a 
penny? 

80  Ovid’s” - 

Amatona" 


73  " - fan 

time":  Mozart 

74  Urge  on 
77  Cognomen 
80  Barrier 

const  ruction 
83S.S.R.dig 
unearths  a 
German  coin? 

84  Cat- : - (ails 

86  in  one’s 
birthday  suit 

88  Caron  role 

89  President  of 
Albania 

90  Actor  Penn 
92  Cossack  chief 
94  Put  into  dots 

and  dashes 
99  Germ 


102  Lindsay's 
collaborator 

103  ill.  city 

104  Kind  of  pitch 

106  Adjusted  pre¬ 
cisely 

107  Lessee 

108  Orcus,  to  Plato 

109  Shrewd 

110  Summer  TV 
fare 

1J5  N.J.  mst. 

117  Eight  furlongs 

119  Actor  Richard 

120  Not  a  dup. 

121  Winddirs. 

123  River  island 

124  —  Dinh  Diem 
of  S.  Vietnam 

126  Melancholy 


ANSWER  TO  PREVIOUS  PUZZLE 
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17  Sigmoid  65  Tolkien  f 
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shapes 
21  Rocket 
follower 

24  Les - 

26  Flunky 
29  Iraq  export 
33  One  who  sets 
forth  with  a 


Unis 


67  Licorice- 
flavored  seed 

68  Aides:  Abbr. 

69  Potter’s  wheel 

70  Unmixed 

72  Coming  next: 
Abbr. 


fJtjga  dodge  Liana  eoebe 
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Letters 


A  Bridge  to  the  21st  Century 


The  Williamsburg  Bridge  is  not  falling  down. 
But  wind,  tide  and  pollution  have  taken  their  bite  out 
of  this  1903  marvel.  The  worst  wound  was  inflicted 
by  planners  who,  in  the  interest  of  thrift,  failed  to 
galvanize  the  wires  that  make  up  the  giant  cables.  If 
nothing  is  done,  the  bridge  will  fall  down.  That  won't 
happen  tomorrow,  but  it  is  likely  within  10  or  15 
years,  which  is,  by  the  calendar  of  big  urban 
projects,  almost  tomorrow. 

New  York  City  and  State  must  make  a  decision. 
Should  they  salvage  the  narrow  bridge,  by  replacing 
thousands  of  miles  of  corroded  wire,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $250  million?  Or  should  they  build  a 
new  bridge  for  the  21st  century?  That's  not  even  a 
close  call  Prudence  and  vision  dictate  the  same 
counsel:  Go  for  it 

The  harder  task  is  to  use  thjis  giant  project  to 
fire  imagination  on  all  fronts,  about  the  bridge’s 
use,  construction  and  management  as  well  as  de¬ 
sign.  This  can  be  a  bridge,  also,  to  the  21st  century. 


Last  week,  Mayor  Koch  appointed  a  panel  of  en¬ 
gineers  to  study  the  question.  He  joined  them  on  the 
bridge's  promenade  and,  sweating  under  the  noon 
sun,  declared  the  bridge  to  be  safe  “or  my  doctors 
wouldn’t  let  me  be  here."  The  engineers  then  de¬ 
scended  deep  into  the  anchorage  to  inspect  the  ex¬ 
posed  wires.  Their  views  will  carry  weight  but  the 
Mayor  and  Governor  will  have  to  decide.  Not  even 
an  expensive  repair  job  can  widen  skimpy  road¬ 
ways  or  guarantee  that  other  parts  won’t  go.  It 
sounds  like  deciding  when  to  kiss  the  old  jalopy 
goodbye  and  get  a  new  car. 

What  should  a  new  bridge  look  like?  What 
should  it  be  built  to  accomplish?  Just  as  fences  can 
make  good  neighbors,  bridges  can  do  a  lot  more 
than  reach  from  here  to  there.  Some  ideas  for  a  new 
bridge  are  whimsical,  others  pragmatic;  all  may  be 
constructive. 

As  on  le  pont  d’ Avignon,  one  could  dance  on  a 
bridge  whose  towers  included  a  disco  with  laser 
lighting.  London  Bridge  featured  houses  and  a 
chapel.  Why  not  co-ops  and  condos  on  the  top  tier  of 
this  one,  hrbr  vu?  Cartier  could  sell  jewels  on  mar- 
cade  in  the  mode  of  the  Ponte  Vecchid  m  Florence. 
The  Commodity  Exchange  is  looking  for  space;  it 
could  sell  pork  bellies  on  a  lower  level  as  its  fore¬ 
bears  did  on  the  Rialto  bridge  in  Venice,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  exchange  from  crossing  the  Hudson. 

New  Yorkers  would  welcome  a  bridge  in  their 
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side  of  the  present  bridge.  Tenement  dwellers  once 
camped  there  at  night  to  escape  summer  heat.  To¬ 
day,  it’s  the  preserve  of  drug  addicts.'  Such  a  plaza 
could  be  one  of  the  city's  great  spaces:  light  and 
sound  under  the  stars. 

Who  should  own  the  new  bridge?  A  new  city- 
state  authority  empowered  to  collect  tolls  for  and 
maintain  all  the  East  River  bridges.  Both  the  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridges  collected  tolls 
until  1911.  Without  tolls;  there’s  too  little  money  for 
dependable  maintenance  —  as  the  state  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  Bridge  demonstrates.  Compare  it  with 
toll  bridges  like  the  George  Washington,  which  are 
kept  in  excellent  repair. 

A  developer  has  offered  to  build  the  new  bridge, 
at  no  profit,  and  at  a  fixed  price.  Guess  who?  Donald 
Trump.  So  might  other  developers.  The  bridge  could 
be  put  out  for  bids.  It  is  easier  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
building  new  than  of  restoring  something  as  eso¬ 
teric  as  the  Williamsburg  cables,  treated  for  75 
years  with  linseed  and  fish  oil,  mineral-spirits  and 
duck  feather  wrapping^. 

.  .  In  “Winter^  ..Tate,"  .Mark  Helprin’s  Stirring 
novel  .of  New  'York,  a  great  white  horse  escapes 
from  a  stable  in  Brooklyn,  trots  across  the  new  Wil- 
.  liamsburg  Bridge  and  pauses  to  contemplate 
bridges  “that  spanned  not  only  distance  and  deep 
water  but  dreams  and  time."  Let  that  horse  carry 
New  Yorkers,  galloping,  into  the  21st  century. 


Tax  Reform’s  Tax  Forms 


Did  you  borrow  to  buy  a  house  since  Aug.  16, 
1986?  Are  you  planning  to  contribute  to  a  retirement 
account?  Do  you  intend  to  deduct  losses  from  an  in¬ 
vestment  partnership  this  year?  If  so,  Uncle  Sam 
wants  to  know  about  it,  aU  about  iL 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  unveiled 
three  complicated  new  forms  that  could  double  the 
paperwork  for  some  unlucky  tax  filers.  The  forms 
may  be  streamlined  before  they  are  mailed  in  the 
fall,  but  not  much.  Their  complexity  only  reflects 
the  complexity  of  the  new  tax  reform  law.  Modify¬ 
ing  the  law  now  would  upset  the  delicate  compro¬ 
mise  between  public  interest  and  special  privilege 
that  made  tax  reform  possible. 


Consider  the  new  reporting  requirement  for  in¬ 
terest  deductions.  To  replace  some  of  the  revenue 
sacrificed  in  lowering  tax  rates.  Congress  decided 
to  permit  the  interest  deduction  only  for  home  mort¬ 
gages.  Targeting  the  tax  break  solely  to  housing 
sounds  easy,  but  isn’t  Some  homeowners  could  take 
out  second  mortgages,  in  effect  using  their  homes 
as  collateral  to  borrow  for  car  purchases  and 
the  like. 

So  Congress  limited  deductibility  to  the  original 
purchase  price  of  the  house,  plus  improvements  — 
and  then  decided  to  permit  exceptions  for  home 
loans  used  to  pay  education  and  medical  bills,  or 
some  types  of  business  expenses,  if  they  could  be 


documented.  That  guaranteed  fierce  accounting 
headaches.  Borrowers  muse  figure  the  cost  of  im¬ 
provements  on  top  of  the  purchase  price.  Next,  they 
must  calculate  the  average  outstanding  loan  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  year;  the  I.R.S.  permits  five  different 
methods.  Next,  bills  for  the  other  allowable  catego¬ 
ries  must  be  totaled.  Next  —  well,  you  get  the  idea. 

Similar  torments  are  in  store  for  affluent  tax¬ 
payers  who  claim  partial  deductions  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  retirement  accounts,  or  expect  to  make 
withdrawals  at  retirement  without  being  taxed 
twice  for  the  privilege.  Investors  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tax  shelter  in  limited  partnerships 
will  be  required  to  show  that  “passive”. investment 
losses  don’t  exceed  investment  income. 

Is  ail  this  complexity  necessary?  Simpler,  more 
equitable  reform  Was  technically  possible.  Con¬ 
gress,  for  example,  could  have  eliminated  the  need 
for  mortgage  interest  accounting  by  eliminating  the 
deduction  for  all  forms  of  personal  interest.  The 
extra  revenue  gained  thereby  could  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  all  taxpayers  by  lowering  tax  rates. 

It’s  worth  remembering,  though,  that  the  best 
tax  reform  always  risked  becoming  the  enemy  of 
the  good.  One  serious  political  slip  and  the  battle  for 
a  fairer,  more  efficient  tax  system  might  have  been 
lost  These  awful  tax  forms  will  sting,  but  less  than 
tax  laws  that  generously  rewarded  the  quest  for 
loopholes. 


Discovering  Self-Interest 


Through  the  driving  sandstorms  that  fitfully  j 
darken  ihc  lands  around  the  Persian  GuJf,  a  few  _ 

glimmers  of  rationality  may  be  starting  to  pene-  1 
irate.  Iran's  mullahs  seem  now  to  perceive  that  Tj. 
free  navigation  for  all  in  the  gulf,  not  mine-laying,  1  n 
serves  their  best  interests.  It  Is  the  Iranians,  far 
more  than  Iraq  or  other  Persian  Gulf  states,  who  depend 
upon  an  open  gulf  for  the  free  flow  of  their  oil  exports. 

Dr.  Kama!  Kharazi,  a  spokesman  for  Iran’s  Supreme 
Defense  Council,  says  Iran  is  now  not  opposed  to  Amer¬ 
ican  escorts  for  Kuwaiti  tankers.  Without  denying  their 
original  story  that  the  mines  were  laid  by  "invisible 
hands,"  the  Iranians  acknowledge  their  own  hand  in  plac- 


TopiCS  Infants’  Rights 

Of  New  York  has  much  to  boast  about  —  but  not 

T-  the  health  of  its  babies.  The  state  has  the  14th 

I  fl©  highest  infant  mortality  rate  in  the  country  and 

Timoc  ranks  38th  in  the  percentage  of  low-birthweight 
a  IIHC9  infams. 

These  two  ignominious  statistics  reflect  a 
third,  equally  ignominious:  the  percentage  of  women  who, 
uncovered  by  any  public  or  private  health  insurance,  re¬ 
ceive  late  prenatal  care  or  no  prenatal  care  at  all.  That 
percentage  figure  has  been  increasing  since  1980  and  now 
stands  at  twice  the  national  average. 

Welcome,  therefore,  Governor  Cuomo’.s  signature  on 
the  Prenatal  Care  Act  of  1987,  which  amends  the  public 


ing  a  few  mines.  Bui  those  were  mines  to  guard  the  Ira-  health  and  insurance  laws  to  establish  a  permanent 
nian  coastline,  they  say.  Iranian  minesweepers  have  been  prenatal  care  and  nutrition  program  for  the  thousands  of 
at  work,  and  everything’s  peaceful.  low-income  New  Yorkers  who  are  ineligible  for  Medicaid 

"The  question  is."  Dr.  Kharazi  concludes,  "if  there  is  but  unable  to  afford  private  insurance,  it  also  expands 
calm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  why  should  the  United  States  not  covered  services  lo  include  physician  costs  for  labor  and 
withdraw?"  delivery  along  with  prenatal  care. 

If  self-interest  and  the  U.S.  Navy  have  illumined  the  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  low-bin hweighi  baby  In  a 
mullahs'  path  to  one  such  revelation,  maybe  they  will  lead  pediatric  intensive  care  unit  is  about  $1,000  a  day  —  and 
them  to  another,  that  of  accepting  a  cease-fire  in  their  feu-  that  is  just  the  beginning.  Since  such  infants  arc  likely  to 
dot  war  wiih  Iraq  and  ceasing  to  export  their  revolut  ion  to  be  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  they  will  burden 
unwilling  customers.  public  budgets  for  most  of  their  livesT 

Could  it  be  the  mullahs  now  see  they  have  misread  In  allocating  $24.6  million  to  give  poor  babies  a 

their  Adam  Smith?  Invisible  hands  are  meant  to  express  better  start  in  fife.  New  York  has  bought  itself  a 
enlightened  self-interest,  not  mine  one's  own  waterways.  bargain. 


Politics,  Not  Policy,  Fueled  Iran-Contra  Fiasco 


To  the  Editor: 

"The  Presidential  Mind"  (editori¬ 
al,  Aug.  7)  and  the  Iran-contra  deba¬ 
cle  asks  almost  beseechingly  for  the 
key  to  “the  thinking  and  mindsets 
that  produced  the  crisis." 

The  key  was  provided  by  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill  Jr„  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  said  months  ago  that  the 
mindset  was  not  foreign  policy  but  do- ' 
mestic  politics. 

The  salient  and  controlling  fact  is 
that  the  President  and  William  J. 
Casey,  Director  of  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence,  had  their  minds,  hearts  and 
political  souls  fixed  on  the  1986  Con¬ 
gressional  election.  Nothing  was 
more  important  to  them  than  contin¬ 
ued  Republican  control  of  (he  Senate. 
They  believed'  that  if  the  hostages 
were  not  released  before  the  election, 
the  Republicans  could  lose  control  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  for  this  reason,  to 
quote  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North,  that 
they  would  "do  almost  anything  to 
get  our  hostages  back." 

The  Tower  Commission  Report  sets 
forth  statements  by  numerous  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Iran-contra  undertaking 
that  confirm  the  President's  concern 
that  failure  to  secure  release  of  the 
hostages  would  damage  his  political 
position.  I  refer  particularly  to  Donald 
Regan's  description  of  the  President’s 
reaction  lo  the  decision  of  "the  group” 
in  December  1985  to  abandon  the 
arms-for-hostages  effort  (pages  201- 
202)  and  the  description  by  the  chief  of 
the  Near  East  division  of  the  C.I-A/s 
directorate  of  operations  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  reality  that  was  driving  the  effort 
to  free  the  hostages  (page  261). 

The  bewilderment  of  the  Tower 
commission,  the  confusion  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  special  committees,  the 
shock  and  outrage  of  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger,  the 
meanderings  of  reporters  and  com¬ 
mentators  were  all  caused  by  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  the  President  was  directing  his 
attention  to  problems  of  foreign 
policy  in  undertaking  to  exchange 
weapons  for  hostages.  The  President 
was  busy  using  and  abusing  power 
derived  from  his  prerogatives  in  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  national  security  to 
secure  a  renewal  and  extension  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  mandate 
of  the  Reagan  revolution. 

The  implications  nf  the  conclusion 
that  the  President  is  guilty  not  of  in¬ 
competence  in  the  use  or  power  bul 
of  secret  and  subversive  perversion 
and  abuse  of  power  may  be  loo  hor¬ 
rendous  for  us  to  accept  and  to  act 
upon,  but  we  should  at  least  recog¬ 
nize  lhai  the  time  is  out  of  joint  — 
even  though  we  lack  the  will  to  set  it 
right.  Frederick  J.  Rarig 

Doylestown,  Pa..  Aug.  7. 1987 
The  writer  was  a  special  assistant  to 

division  of  the  iTusfice  DefxtnrnerTt. 
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How  Justice  Was  Done 
In  the  Banking  Bill 

To  the  Editor: 

While  you  were  criticizing  the  first 
banking  legislation  to  clear  Congress 
in  five  years,  Paul  A.  Volcker,  in  his 
final  weeks  as  Federal  Reserve  chair¬ 
man,  was  urging  Congress  privately 
and  publicly  lo  pass  the  legislation. 
Fortunately,  Congress  took  his  advice. 

You  shed  a  tear  (editorial,  Aug.  4) 
that  "Big  banks  will  no  longer  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  cross  state  lines  by  selling 
up  ‘limited  service'  subsidiaries  that 
take  deposits  but  don’t  make  loans." 
Citicorp  and  friends  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  exploit  an  unintended  loophole 
in  the  law  and  enter  deposit-rich  stales 
like  Florida  — ■  which  would  as  soon 
live  without  their  presence.  But  these 
big  banks  have  the  ultimate  anticom¬ 
petitive  Government  subsidy.  They 
arc  loo  big  to  fail,  and  regardless  how 
mismanaged  they  may  become,  the 
buck  will  stop  with  the  taxpayer.  • 
Smaller  banks,  for  better  or  worse, 
face  the  discipline  of  the  free  market 
system.  Kenneth  A.  Guenther 
Executive  Vice  President 
Independent  Bankers  Assn,  of  America 
Washington.  Aug.  5, 1987 


And  if  They  Succeeded? 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Iran-contra  hearings  have 
caused  both  lamentation  and  praise 
—  the  first  for  the  revelation  of  the 
frightening  insidiousness  of  the  cov¬ 
ert  use  of  power,  the  second  for  the  al¬ 
leged  validation  of  the  democratic 
“system"  that  ultimately  flushes  out 
such  excrescences.  What  is  problem¬ 
atic  and  a  bit  unsettling  in  that  valida¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  question  of  what 
would  have  been  the  responses  of  the 
committees  and  the  American  public 
if  the  North-Poindexter  efforts  had 
been  successful  in  both  hostage  ex¬ 
change  and  a  contra  victory. 

Would  our  Congressional  leaders 
have  been  so  vehement  in  their  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  abuse  of  power? 
Would  they  have  had  the  Insight  to 
recognize  the  long-term  invalidity  of 
the  ends-means  justification  argu¬ 
ment?  Would  they  have  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  speak  out  against  demonstra¬ 
ble,  not  hypothetical  heroes? 

Only  if  the  answers  to  these- ques¬ 
tions  are  yes  can  we  feel  safe  in  our 
democracy.  James  L.  Bess 

New  York,  Aug.  6, 1987 

That  ’36  Arms  Case 

To  the  Editor: 

Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  at  the  Iran-Contra 
hearings  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  .Court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Curtiss- Wright  Export  Corp. 
et  aL,  299  U.S.  304  (1936)  to  support  a 
plenary  role  for  the  President  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  A  Senate  member  of  the 
panel  has  publicly  advanced  a  similar 
view.  The  facts  make  clear  what  the 
decision  actually  stands  for. 

The  case  involved  a  1936  criminal 
indictmenL  for  conspiracy  to  sell 


Douglas  Finnan 


arms  in  the  United  States  to  Bolivia  in 
violation  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  May  28, 1934,  and  the 
provisions  of  a  Presidential  procla- 

TO...UK*' 


president  by  the  ™ 

purpose  of  the  resolution  and  the 
proclamation  was  w  pr^mow  peace 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  then 
engaged  in  hostilities,  by  embargoing 
arms8  shipments  to  those  coun cm 
The  narrow  issue  was  wheJJ“*  l. 
joint  resolution  was  an  unconstitu 
lional  delegation  of  Congressional 

power  to  the  President.  ...  ‘ 

in  holding  the  joint  resolution  a Aahd 
delegation.  Associate  Justice  George 
Sutherland,  writing  for  the  Court,  re- - 
viewed' the  foreign  affairs  powers  of, 
the  Federal  Government  and  at  tne 
president  The  opinion  affirmed  that 
in  foreign  affairs,  the  United  States, 
like  any  other  nation  state,  has  full  and_ 
plenary  powers  of  sovereignty.  The 
opinion  discusses  the  President's  role 
in  foreign  affairs,  including  his  "power 
to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative 
of  the  nation"  and  make  "treaties  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

but  he  alone  negotiates."  iv  < 

"into  the  field  of  negotiation,  me 
opinion  continues,  "the  Senate  cannot 
intrude;  and  Congress  itself  is  power¬ 
less  to  invade  it." 

Justice  Sutherland  reviews  at  some 
length  the  needs  of  the  President  in- 
international  negotiating  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  that  Congress  accord  to  the 
President  "3  degree  of  discretion  and 
freedom  from  statutory  restriction." 
Thus,  the  Court  was  not  prepared  to 
strike  down  the  joint  resolution  as  an 
unlawful  delegation  of  power. 

While  the  opinion  reviews  the 
powers  and  conduct  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  foreign  affairs  in  sweeping 
language,  nowhere  does  it  take  the 
position  that  the  President  has  full 
and  plenary  power  in  foreign  affairs. 
Quite  the  contrary,  at  its  core,  the 
case  concerns  whether  Congress 
should  have  been  more  specific  and 
detailed  in  delegating  authority  to  the 
President  in  its  joint  resolution.  The 
fundamental  holding  of  the  case  is- 
that  when  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  act  jointly  and  col labora lively  in 
foreign  affairs,  as  with  the  resolution 
and  proclamation,  the  United  States 
has  full  and  plenary  powers.  The  case 
does  not  deal  with  independent  Presi- 
dentiai  action. 

Those  who  have  referred  to  the 
Curtiss- Wright  decision  as  standing 
for  the  proposition  that  the  President 
has  unlimited  foreign  affairs  power 
have  either  misread  or  misstated  it. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this 
case  is  that  in  today’s  world  the  coun¬ 
try  needs  cooperative  action  between 
the  President  and  Congress.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  requires  trust,  understanding 
and  truthful  interchange  between 
these  two  branches.  The  success  of 
our  foreign  affairs  demands  nothing, 
less.  Cecil  J.Olmstead 

Washington,  Aug.  6,.  1987 
Vw.wrilvr  *»>i;hairm»u)f  ike  exeea* 
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Those  Missing  on  the  6:25  From  Leipzig 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  on  the  young  East  Ger¬ 
mans  arriving  in  Cologne,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  these  ddys  on  the  6:25  from 
Leipzig  (news  story,  July  30)  is  inevi¬ 
tably  based  on  accounts  from  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Thus, 
the  system  of  censorship  imposed  by 
the  East  German  Government  im¬ 
pedes  the  work  of  the  Western  press. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story. 
There  is  a  group  of  politically  active 
young  East  Germans  who  have  no 
hope  of  ever  going  anywhere.  They 
are  active  participants  in  the  peace 
movement  and  committed  to  environ¬ 
mental  protection.  Their  aim  is  not  to 
leave  EasL  Germany  or  to  be  forced 
to  leave;  rather  they  want  to  stay  anid 
effect  change.  They  uphold  the  loftier 
principles  of  socialism  and  challenge 
their  state  on  the  widening  gap  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  praxis. 

The  response  of  their  Government 
has  been  punitive.  These  young  East 
Germans  are  regularly  sent  back 
from  the  border  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
only  country  an  average  East  German 
can  enter  without  a  visa.  Some  are  es¬ 
corted  all  the  way  back  to  East  Berlin 
by  the  police.  Some  live  under  house 


arrest  Most  know  that  they  will  end 
up  in  jail  —  or  in  the  West  but  against 
their  will. 

We  can  applaud  any  initiative  from 
the  East  German  Government  to  ease 
restrictions.  We  cannot  afford,  how¬ 
ever,  to  forger  that  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  is  being  used  to  enforce  a  privi¬ 
lege  for  those  who  conform  and  punish 
those  who  dissent.  We  cannot  afford  to 
forget  those  who  stay  behind. 

Patricia  Anne  Simpson 
New  Haven,  Aug.  7, 1987 
The  writer  is  an  instructor  in  German 
and  Ph.D.  student  at  Yale  University. 


A  Junk  Mail  Strategy 

To  the  Editor: 

We  cannot  effectively  impede  the 
flow  of  "That  Sleazy  Junk  Mail"  (Op- 
Ed,  Aug.  8),  but  we  can  use  the  busi¬ 
ness  reply  (postage  paid)  cards  or  en¬ 
velopes  to  send  back  the  offers  or  so¬ 
licitations,  marked  “Not  Wanted." 
The  addressees  then  pay  first  class 
plus  for  notification  of  our  displeas¬ 
ure  and  rejection.  Frank  S.  Caso 

■  Flushing,  Queens,  Aug.  11, 1987 


Resurgence  of  Protozoa  May  Bear  on  AIDS  and  ‘Fatigue  Virus’ 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  article  on  Epstein-Barr  virus 
syndrome,  the  "fatigue  virus"  (Sci¬ 
ence  Times,  July  28),  says  there  is 
speculation  that  this  mysterious  syn¬ 
drome  is  caused  by  one  or  another 
virus,  multiple  viruses,  other  infec¬ 
tious  agents  and  defects  in  the  body’s 
response  to  an  infection. 

■  I  have  found  over  the  last  25  years 
that  such  d  syndrome  in  many  of  my 
patients  is  caused  by  protozoal  infec¬ 
tion  and  the  damage  it  can  do  to  the 
body's  immune  system.  Patients  with 
the  protozoal  syndrome  have  a  long 
list  of  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
problems  with  a  physical  depletion 
that  is  so  overwhelming  that  patients 
often  fail  asleep  in  my  waiting  room; 
they  tell  me-  they  constantly  need 
sleep  and  more  sleep,  yet  it  does  them 
little  good  as  they  wake  up  too  tired  to 
start  the  day. 

Protozoa  are  one-celied  animals, 
parasites  with  two  main  disease- 
causing  genera:  Entamoeba  histolyt¬ 
ica  and  Giardia  lamblia,  and  infection 
caused  by  them  was  common  enough 
in  this  country  for  the  cleaning  up  of 
their  breeding  places  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  New  Deal  program  in  the  I930's. 
However,  they  have  made  a  come- 
— ■ - '  -V1,.  - 
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back  and  have  been  reported  to  live  in 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Adirondack^,  deposited 
by  beaver  feces.  Outbreaks  of  proto¬ 
zoal  infestation  have  been  reported  in 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Aspen,  Colo.,  and  Butte,  Mont.  Once 
entrenched,  they  are  difficult  to 
eradicate,  as  they  have  evolved  suc¬ 
cessful  survival  mechanisms. 

In  addition  to  food  and  water,  proto¬ 
zoa  are  transmitted  sexually  and  have 
been  found  in  up  to  85  percent  of  gay 
men.  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  for  Aug.  7,  1986,  reported 
that  an  epidemic  of  amoebiasis  among 
gay  men  occurred  in  San  Francisco 
two  to  three  years  before  that  city's 
AIDS  epidemic.  There  was  a  relation¬ 
ship:  amoeba  produce  a  lectin  that  de¬ 
stroys  human  leukocytes,  and  this  can 
speed  up  the  time  it  takes  for  HIV-in¬ 
fected  cells  to  develop -signs  of  ac¬ 
quired  immunodeficiency  syndrome. 


Any  uncontrolled  infection,  stress, 
environment  pollutants  or  any  insuir 
to  the  body  weakens  the- immune  sys¬ 
tem,  and  enough  insults  to  the  im¬ 
mune  system  can  lead  to  the  com¬ 
plete  power  failure  that  is  AIDS. 

Probing  for  possible  avenues  of  ac¬ 
quiring  protozoa  and  looking  for  their 
presence  in  the  stool  has  helped  many' 
of  my  patients  and  can  prevent  years 
of  debility  and  problems.  Treatment 
is  not  always  completely  effective  nor 
easy.  But  it  offers  the  only  promise  of 
turning  the  patient’s  life  around. 

The  more  the  world  is  said  to 
“shrink"  because  every  part  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  so  many,  the  more  we  can  be 
sure  no  place  is  completely  “sani¬ 
tized,"  and  it  wouldn't  take  too  much 
contamination  of  water  and,  of 
course,  food,  to  lead  to  an  epidemic 
that  could  prove  very  difficult  to  con- 
lain-  Louis  Parrish,  M.d. 

New  York,  Aug.  6, 1987 
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Bork  and  Watergate 


ESSAY  |  Williajn  Satire 


The  Pope,  Waldheim  and  Israel 


The  nomination  of  Robert  H°Bori! 
to  (he  Supreme  Court  raises 

decid2deSI,0nS  lhal  Cann01  hghtly 
7,  «*u*sl»n*  of  importance 
Judge  Bork  is  a  man  of 
high  intellect  and  distinguished  ex- 

But  in  his  record, 
and  m  his  outspoken  views,  there  are 

™ndl^Wc"U,S1  ""H"™  “*  Senale 

The  first  is  a  matter  of  history:  his 
role  in  the  Watergate  affair.  It  is  not 
history  in  a  dusty  sense.  What  he  did 
then  matters  now,  in  fact  and  law. 

Everyone  remembers  that  Mr. 
Bork  dismissed  Archibald  Cox  as 
Watergate  special  prosecutor.  It  was 
Saturday.  Oct.  20,  1973:  the  Saturday 
nighr  massacre. 


President  Nixon  wanted  Mr.  Cox  out 
because  he  had  subpoenaed  While 
House  tapes  —  the  tapes  that  eventu¬ 
ally  sank  Mr.  Nixon.  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  his  deputy  would  not  carry  out 
the  President's  order  to  fire  the  special 
prosecutor.  Mr.  Bork  became  Acting 
Attorney  General  and  did. 

Crucial  questions  followed  immedi¬ 
ately.  Would  the  Office  of  Special 
Prosecutor  continue?  Would  the  sub¬ 
poena  for  the  tapes  be  pressed? 
Those  questions  aroused  the  country 
and  brought  a  firestorm  of  public  out¬ 
rage  down  on  the  White  House. 

What  was  Mr.  Bork's  role  on  those 
questions?  In  1982,  at  a  hearing  on  his 
nomination  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  he  said  he  had  dealt  with  them 
at  once,  the  day  after  the  massacre, 
at  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Cox's  deputy. 
Henry  S.  Ruth  Jr.,  and  others. 

"I  told  them  I  wanted  them  to  con¬ 


tinue  as  before  with  their  investiga¬ 
tions  and  with  their  prosecutions/'  he 
said,  “that  they  would  have  complete 
independence  and  that  1  would  guard 
that  independence,  including  their 
right  to  go  to  court  to  get  the  White 
House  tapes  or  any  other  evidence 
they  wanted." 


The  record  does  not  support  that 
statement. 

On  the  next  working  day,  Ocl.  23. 
Mr.  Bork  issued  an  order  retroactive 
to  Oct.  21,  the  morning  after  the  mas¬ 
sacre.  It  said:  “This  order  abolishes 
the  Office  of  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force.  The  functions  of 
that  Office  revert  ro  the  Criminal 
Division."  It  was  the  Criminal  Divi¬ 
sion  ofthe  Justice  Department  whose 
bungled  investigation  of  Watergate 
led  to  the  call  for  a  special  prosecutor 
in  the  first  place. 

Henry  Ruth's  recollection.  like  the 
record,  differs  from  Judge  Bork's  ac¬ 
count.  In  a  conversation  last  week, 


Why  his 
actions 
matter  now. 


Mr.  Ruth  said  the  meeting  mentioned 
by  Judge  Bork  wus  very  tense.  Mr. 
Bork  told  him  and  a  colleague  to  brief 
the  head  of  the  Criminal  Division, 
Henry  Petersen,  who  would  make  the 
■decisions  on  .whether- to  prosecute - 
and  so  on. 

"No,"  Mr.  Ruth  said,  “Mr.  Bork  did¬ 
n't  guarantee  our  independence  in  the 
sense  of  a  special  prosecutor.  As  to 
whether  we  would  run  into  barriers  if 
we  subpoenaed  this  or  that  tape,  no¬ 
body  knew  (he  answer  that  evening.  All 
that  was  done  after  the  firestorm." 

Public  outrage  forced  Mr.  Nixon  to 
back  down.  On  the  afternoon  of  Oct. 
23  his  lawyers  amazed  the  court'  by 
saying  he  would  after  all  comply  with 
the  tapes  subpoena.  On  Oct.  26  Mr. 
Nixon  said"he  would  accept  a  new 
special  prosecutor.  Only  after  that,  on 
Nov.  2,  did  Mr.  Bork  issue  a  new  order 


“establishing  the  Office  of  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force." 

The  Reagan  While  House,  perhaps 
drawing  on  Judge  Bork's  1982  icsti- 
mony.  has  credited  him  with  saving 
the  Watergate  investigation.  In  a 
brief  last  month  on  the  Bork  nomina¬ 
tion,  it  said: 

“Immediately  after  carrying  out 
the  President's  instruction  to  dis¬ 
charge  Cox.  Bork  acicd  to  safeguard 
the  Watergate  investigation  and  its 
independence.  He  promptly  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  Special  Prosecutor's  Of¬ 
fice,  giving  it  authority  to  pursue  the 
investigation  without  interference. 
He  expressly  ensured  the  Special 
Prosecutor's  office  complete  inde¬ 
pendence.  as  well  as  his  right  to  sub¬ 
poena  the  tapes." 

That  version  or  history  contradicts 
nol  only  the  record  but  Mr.  Bork's  well- 
known  views.  He  agreed  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Cox  because  he  thought  a  President 
had  the  power  to  remove  a  special 
prosecutor  for.  subpoenaing  his  tapes. 
He  could  hardly,  then,  promise  the 
Watergate  force  the  right  to  subpoena 
tapes.  Indeed  he  thought,  as  he  later 
testified,  that  the  idea  of“t»“speclal 
prosecutor  independent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  unconstitutional. 

In  Mr.  Bork's  view,  Presidential 
power  was  sorgfeot  that  it  entitled 
hinr  to  ignore- a  formal  Justice  De¬ 
partment  regulation  providing  that 
the  Watergate  prosecutor  “will  not  be  ' 
removed-  except  for  extraordinary 
^improprieties."  A  respected  Federal 
judge,  Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  held  that 
the  regulation  had  the  force  of  law 
and  that  Mr.  Burk’s  Tiring  of_Archi- 
hald  Cox  "was  therefore  illegal.7* 

Mr.  Bork  was  nol  part  of  the  Water- 
.gate  cover-up  —  no  one  thinks  that. 
But  his  view  of  Presidential  power 
made  him  insensttivcjq_ihc  mural 
and  constitutional"'- challenge,  that — 
'Watergate  represented.  In  a  prospec¬ 
tive  Supreme  Court  justice  that  view 
is  highly  relevant.  *  I 


Washington 

The  Pope  wears  two  hats:  the 
religious  cap  of  moral  authority, 
which  causes  him  to  be  taken 
seriously  when  he  speaks  of  peace, 
and  the  secular  cap  of  expediency, 
which  sometimes  requires  him  la  do 
business  with  dictators  to  maintain 
the  church  presence.  Sometimes 
those  roles  conflict. 

For  Pope  John  Paul  II.  the  decision 
to  receive  Kurt  Waldheim  —  to  praise 
as  a  man  of  peace  a  liar  associated 
with  atrocities  —  was  not  ennobled  by 
any  need  to  protect  priests  from 
persecution.  The  maneuver  may  have 
strengthened  the  Catholic  Church  in 
largely  Catholic  Austria,  but  the 
Pope's  political  absolution  of  an  unre¬ 
pentant  Nazi  collaborator  cost  the 
Vatican  much  moral  capital. 

To  recoup,  the  Pope  is  writing 
friendly  statements  about  Jews  and 
scheduling  audiences  with  Jewish  lead¬ 
ers.  These  visitors  will  tell  him  that 
soothing  words  are  no  substitute  for  a 
deed  too  long  left  undone:  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Vatican  to  establish  diplo- 
malic  relations  with  the  state  of  Israel. 

Is  the  Pope's  refusal  to  let  the 
phrase  “Government  of  Israel”  pass 
his  lips  a  moral  shortfall?  Yes,  I  think 
so;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Pope  with  a  moral  argu¬ 
ment  when  he  is  wearing  his  realpoli- 
tik  hat.  Nor  is  it  seemly  for  proud  Is¬ 
raelis  to  plead  for  ihe  Holy  See's 
“recognition.”  The  way  to  get  diplo¬ 
matic  movement  is  to  show  the  Vati¬ 
can  that  its  present  position  works 
against  practical  Catholic  interests. 

It  will  help  to  sweep  aside  the  phony 
excuses.  If  you  ask  the  Apostolic  Nun¬ 
ciature  in  Washington  why,  Lhe  Vati¬ 
can  snubs  Israel,  you  get  a  vapid 
document  put  out  by  the  Library  of 
Congress's  Congressional  Research 
Service  summarizing  the  1984  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope. 

The  first  excuse  is  the  absence  of  a 
peace  settlement  and  of  intemaUon- 


ally  recognized  boundaries  defining 
Israel  and  Jordan.  But  ihe  Vatican 
has  diplomatic  relations  with  Taiwan, 
which  not  even  the  U.S.  now  recog¬ 
nizes,  and  with  Iran  and  Iraq,  who 
have  a  border  dispute  going. 

Then  there  is  the  "unresolved 
status  of  the  Palestinians."  Does  the 
Vatican  really  expect  that  issue  to  be 
resolved  as  a  precondition  to  its  nam¬ 
ing  of  an  official  nuncio  to  Israel?  No. 

Supposedly  the  third  main  issue: 
“The  Holy  See  has  called  for  some 
form  of  corpus  separatum  guaran¬ 
teed  by  international  statute  to  as¬ 
sure  protection  of  the  shrines, 
unimpeded  access  and  a  secure  and 


Soothing 
words  won’t 
help  if 
the  Vatican 
still  refuses 
diplomatic 
relations. 


continuing  Christian  presence."  But 
the  only  way  to  move  toward  its  goals 
is  to  negotiate;  the  church's  desires 
should  be  a  reason  for  establishing 
relations,  not  a  reason  for  continued 
isolation. 

One  basic  reason  is  never  men¬ 
tioned:  it  must  stick  in  the  Vatican's 
craw  that  non-Christians  should  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  land  of  Christ  Setting 
aside  such  crusader  nostalgia,  an¬ 
other  real,  reason  for  the  Vatican 
aloofness  is  mentioned  in  passing: 
“the  effect  that  de  jure  recognition 


would  be  likely  to  have  upon  ihe 
Church  and  its  members  in  Lebanon 
and  other  Arab  cnunines  . . That's 
the  nub  of  it:  the  Vatican  has  allowed 
its  policy  to  be  determined  by  the  fear 
of  Arab  reaction. 

But  that  Vatican  foreign  policy  re¬ 
sisting  Israel's  legitimacy  has  been  .• 
failure  for  generations.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  popes  sought  the 
internationalization  of  Palestine; 
that  flopped.  After  Israel  established 
itself  in  1948.  popes  fell  hack  to  calling 
for  Lhe  internationalization  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem:  the  Arabs  of  Jordan 
would  have  none  of  that. 

After  1967,  the  Vatican  position  fell 
back  to  the  internationalization  of  the 
holy  places;  that  did  noi  happen.  In 
recent  years,  that  has  been  fuzzed  ;o 
a  hope  that  no  religion  will  predomi¬ 
nate,  and  corpus  .separofum  is 
stressed  less  than  the  call  Tor  some 
“international  statute"  to  insure  Is¬ 
raeli  respect  for  Christian  interests, 
but  no  progress  can  be  made  without 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  worst  failure  in  the  Pope's  ten- 
lit  tle-loo-lale  policy  has  been  in  Leba¬ 
non.  In  (he  last  decade,  100,000  Miim- 
nite  Christians  have  been  killed.  The 
Vatican  policy  to  uppvusc  the  Arab 
world  has  failed  to  prevent  horren¬ 
dous  loss  of  life  among  the  people  r. 
wants  most  to  protect. 

Realpolittk  suggests  (hat  the  Pope- 
change  the  failed  policy.  The  archaic 
meaning  of  "see"  is  “seat";  if  the 
Holy  See  will  not  fake  us  seat  at  the 
diplomatic  (able,  it  cannot  play  in  the 
game  of  peacemaking.  (The  realists 
in  the  Kremlm  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  too.) 

To  further  the  interests  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  Vatican  should  establish 
normal  relations  with  Israel.  Not  in 
make  up  for  the  Waldheim  abomina¬ 
tion;  not  to  pul  moral  considerations 
above  all;  but  simply  (ogive  the  voice 
or  the  Vatican  some  resonance  in  the 
Middle  East.  < 


No  More  Arms  for  the  Saudis  UntihThey  Show  Friendship 


By  Bob  Packwood 
and  Alan  Cranston 


Washington 
aced  with  over¬ 
whelming  biparti¬ 
san  opposition  in 
the  Senate,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  on 
June  12  withdrew 
his  proposed  sale 
of  1.600  Maverick 
antitank  missiles  lo  Saudi  Arabia. 

Bui  he  declared  that  his  decision 
was  only  temporary  and  that  he 
would  resubmit  to  Congress  "lhe  ner- 
essary  notifications  at  the  earliest 
passible  date." 

The  White  House  is  now  informally 
consul  ling  with  Congress  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  submilting,  m  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  a  proposal  for  a  $1  billion  sale  of 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Without  a 


doubt,  the  recent  explosive  events  in 
Saudi  Arabia  have  hastened  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  timetable  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

President  Reagan  should  be  ad¬ 
vised,  however,  that  while  the  vio¬ 
lence  involving  Shiiic  extremists  in 
Mecca  certainly  merits  concern,  this 
should  noi  and  cannot  serve  as  the 
justification  for  another  indefensible 
sale  of  American  arms  lo  the  Saudi 
Government. 

The  Senale  is  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  aboul  rising  tensions  in  the  re¬ 
gion  and  therefore  will  continue  to  re¬ 
sist  arms  sales  to  ihe  Saudis  until 
they  support  the  United  States-spon- 
sored  peace  process,  help  us  combat 
international  terrorism  and  promote 
olher  Western  strategic  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

A  close  look  at  the  record  demon¬ 
strates  that  Riyadh  has  failed  on  al¬ 
most  every  count  to  match  America's 
help  with  deeds. 

Over  the  last  decade  alone,  the  Sau¬ 
dis  bought  $24  billion  worth  of  our 
most  sophisticated  arms,  including 
F-I5  fighters;  Awacs  aircraft;  Sting¬ 
er,  Sidewinder  and  Harpoon  missiles, 
tanks  and  helicopters. 


Bob  Packwood.  Republican  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  and  Afuvi  Cranston.  Democrat  of 
California,  are  both  Senators. 


.  Man  in  KtizJott  ftiii 


In  1978,  the  Untied  States  sold  fiO 
F-15  fighter  planes  to  the  Saudis,  de¬ 
spite  i heir  opposition  to  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  and  their  break¬ 
ing  off  relations  with  Egypi. 

In  1981.  on  the  eve  of  the  sale  of 
five  Awacs  planes  to  the  Saudis. 
President  Reagan  promised  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  they  would  provide  "sub¬ 
stantial  assistance"  to  the  United 
States  in  promoting  peace  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  And  yet  today.  Saudi  Arabia 
still  obstructs  Egypt’s  efforts  to  re¬ 
establish  full  relations  with  the  Arab 
wortd. 

The  Saudis  thwarted  the  Septem¬ 
ber  1982  Reagan  plan  for  Middle  East 
peace  by  threatening  King  Hussein 
with  economic  sanctions  if  he  entered 
into  direct  negotiations  with  Israel, 
and  by  repeatedly  supporting  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Jordanian  King's  peace 
efforts.  Indeed.  Hussein  complained 
about  the  Saudi  role,  characterizing  it 
as  "unhelpful." 

For  the  last  year,  King  Hussein  has 
been  trying  to  implement  a  Wesi 
Bank  development  plan  to  foster  an 
indigenous  Palestinian  leadership 
that  is  wedded  to  peace. 


This  plan  is  also  a  priority  for  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  who 
has  wisely  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  improving  the  "quality  of 
life”  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Saudis  ac¬ 
tively  moved  to  undercut  King  Hus¬ 
sein  ami  bolster  Yasir  Arafat,  the 
P.L.O.  chief,  by  donating  $9.5  million 
fu  promole  P.L.O.  influence  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Time  and  again,  the  Saudis  have 
‘opposed  directly  or  indirectly  other 
United  States  initiatives  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  our  efforts  to  combat 
world  terrorism. 

According  to  Mr.  Arafat's  envoy  to 
Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  “only 
country  that  has  nor  defaulted  on  its 
obligations”  to  the  terrorist  urbaniza¬ 
tion.  The  Saudis 
nursed  the  P.L.O. 
to  the  tune  of  SR6 
million  in  1986 
alone,  paying  ihe 
salary  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Abu 
Abbas,  the  P.L.O. 
central  committee 
member  who  mas¬ 


terminded  the  hijacking  of  the  rruisc 
ship  Achille  Lauro. 

Saudi  Arabia's  charily  extends,  too, 
to  Libya's  Col.  Muammar  el-Qaddafi, 
whom  the  Saudis  promised  to  support 
in  the  event  of  American-led  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions. 

In  1986.  the  Saudis  gave  an  esti¬ 
mated  $700  million  to  Syria,  most  of 
which  went  for  an  extensive  array  of 
Soviet  weapons,  including  SS-21  mis¬ 
siles. 

Similarly,  the  $14  billion  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  contributed  to  Iraq  since 
1980  goes  in  large  port,  like  the 
money  to  Syria,  to  pay  the  Soviet 
Union  for  arms. 

Nor  have  past  sales  of  American 
weapons  persuaded  the  Saudis  that 
their  interests  coincide  enough  with 
ours  to  offer  military  bases  for  Amer¬ 
ican  combat 
operations  or  any 
other  highly  vis¬ 
ible  American 

military  presence. 

in  Tact,  it  has 
been  reported  that 
the  Saudis  even  of¬ 
fered  Oman  a  $1.2 
billion  bribe  to 


cancel  its  agreement  giving  the 
United  Stales  access  lo  its  military 
facilities. 

Immediately  following  rhe  Awacs 
sale  in  1981,  Secretary  of  Defense’ 
Caspar  w,  Weinberger  was  told  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia,  “Wedon'i 
want  your  Rapid  Deployment 
Force.”  One  Saudi  general  even  said: 
“You  arc  just  arms  salesmen  and  we 
PayCash.” 

If  (he  Saudis  are  changing  their 
tune,  now  is  the  time  for  public  clari¬ 
fications  in  writing  from  President 
Reagan  and  from  the  Saudi  rulers 
about  the  new  Saudi  commitments  in 
support  of  United  Stales  interests  in 
the  Gulf  region  and  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  process. 

Year  after  year,  (he  Congress  is 
asked  to  upgrade,  enhance  and  im¬ 
prove  Saudi  military  capabilities 
without  insisting  on  getting  anything 
in  return. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  with¬ 
drawn  Maverick  sale  foreshadowed 
olher  such  requests.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  no  secret  of  its  in¬ 
tent  to  push  a  larger  package,  which 
will  include  additional  F-15  fighter 


aircraft  and  a  variety  of  tank  im¬ 
provements. 

Today,  a  priority  irt  both  houses  of 
Congress  remains  finding  ihe  means 
to  best  promote  undeniable  American 
strategic  interests  in  the  Gulf.  Those 
interests  include  protecting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  navigation,  pre¬ 
venting  the  region  from  becoming 
Soviet  lake,  rooting  out  international 
terrorism  and  safeguarding  oil  sup¬ 
plies. 

Finding  the  means  to  promote 
these  interests  is  a  difficult  task.  Buf 
our  goals  in  the  Gulf  region  are  the 
same  as  they  are  everywhere:  secur¬ 
ing  peace  and  stability. 

To  achieve  our  goals,  should  Amer¬ 
ica  continue  our  partnership  in  arms 
with  Saudi  Arabia? 

The  Senate's  paiience  is  wearing 
thin.  The  Senale  firmly  believes  that 
selling  the  United  States'  most  so¬ 
phisticated  weapons  to  arm  Saudi 
Arabia  is  an  unjustified  reward  for 
the  Saudis'  lack  of  cooperation  in  the 
peace  process,  in  the  international 
fight  against  terrorism  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  legitimate  Western  strate¬ 
gic  aims.  , 


What  Does  Education  Really  Cost? 


By  Dennis  O’Brien 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y.  —  When  I  was 
teaching  in  Vermont  back  in  the  dark 
ages  before  color  television,  1  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  one  could 
start  a  college  by  buying  n  $5  license 
from  the  state  education  department. 
To  give  Montpelier  credit.  $5  could 
enable  one  to  start  college,  but  ic  was 
likely  to  be  inspected  on  performance 
down  the  road. 

In  fact,  down  Route  7,  some  clever 
fellow  had  rounded  a  place  called  Sud¬ 
bury  College  for  this  minimum  fee. 
The  college  occupied  part  of  the 
Brandon  Inn  and  a  garage.  You  could 
tell  it  was  a  real  college  because  it 
had  a  catalogue  and  an  administra¬ 
tion:  one  dean,  as  1  recall.  U  also  had 
students  hut  no  faculty.  (The  cata¬ 
logue  painted  out  (he  virtues  of  •'inde¬ 
pendent  learning-") 

The  day  of  reckoning  came.  Among 
other  doubts  expressed  by  the  state 

Dennis  O'Brien  is  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester. 


authorities  aboul  the  strength  of  old 
Sudbury  was  the  condition  of  its  li¬ 
brary.  According  lo  the  state’s  re¬ 
view,  the  materials  in  the  library  —  it 
was  m  the  garage  —  were  "discards 
from  the  Rutland  Library  and  the 
Maine  State  Prison."  The  dean  de¬ 
fended  his  collection  by  saying. 
"There’s  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  those 
books.” 

These  happy  memories  came  to  me 
while  reading  the  latest  statistical 
thriller  from  the  Federal  Department 
of  Education  on  the  cost  of  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree.  The  general  conclusion 
Is  that  private  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  spend  much  more  money  produc¬ 
ing  a  bachelor's  degree  than  public 
institutions. 

The  report  asserts  that  it  cost 
$24,713  on  average  to  produce  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1983.  Private  in¬ 
stitutions  spend  a  lot  more:  $28,386. 
Public  institutions,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  notable  efficiency  by  deliver¬ 
ing  ihe  same  product  far  only  $18,474, 

There  are  monumental  problems 
with  the  data  front  which  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  derived.  For  instance,  m  fig* 


uring  the  cost  of  producing  a  degree 
in  public  institutions,  (he  Department 
of  Education  ignored  the  fact  that 
many  stale  governments  pick  up  a 
variety  of  university  costs. 

If  I  could  assign  retirement  costs, 
fringe  benefits,  capital  construction, 
mail,  telephone  and  security  costs  to 
the  state,  I  bet  I  could  offer  education 
at  the  Umversiiy  of  Rochester  at  a 

lower  cost. 

Statistical  twists  and  poor  data 
aside,  what  is  most  intriguing  about 
the  report  is  (he  assumption  that  a 
B.A.  is  a  BA.  is  a  B.A.  The  arch- 
villains  of  the  study  are  "the  private, 
doctoral-level  institution!;"  because 
they  are  the  most  expensive  and  offer 


reel  costs  of  in-  1 

struct  too  are  A  Cuviai 
more  or  less  the  a-  t  - 
same  tn  various  UUniClflfi", 
branches  and 
types  of  instiiu- 


tions.  It  is  the  indirect  costs  (librar¬ 
ies.  for  instance)  (hat  burden  parents 
who  pay  tuition  at  private  universi¬ 
ties. 

The  report  makes  a  fascinating  dis¬ 
covery:  "It  is  believed  that  affluence 
and  prestige  are  the  major  causes  of 
high  costs."  This  is  referred  to  later 
as  "the  affluence  effect"  and  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  Tour  major  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  report :  "Rich  institutions 
tend  to. spend  more.” 

That  is  tike  saying.  "Bachelors  are 
unmarried  males.”  It  is  a  truism  that 
even  the  Department  of  Education 
could  not  miss.  Until  I  read  this  latest 
analysts,  I  had  always  thought  (hat 
the  difference  between  Harvard  and 
Sudbury  was  ihai 
Harvard  spent 
more  money  to  get 
better  quality  — 
and  (hat  was  why 
h  cost  more  to 
produce  a  Har¬ 
vard  degree. 

Among  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  indirect 
costs  that  are  nol 


involved  in  instruction  (using  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education's  classifica¬ 
tion)  is  ihe  !ibrary.-l  am  still  trying  io 
accept  the  notion  that  better  libraries 
do  not  improve  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

1  cannot  recall  the  tuition  cost  at 
Sudbury,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  dean 
had  pegged  his  price  too  tow.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  success  is  affluence  (high  tui¬ 
tion).  which  is  unrelated  to  what  you 
pay  for  faculty  or  library  books.  (Sud¬ 
bury  was  apparently  on  the  right  track 
in  keeping  these  costs  low.) 

When  comparisons  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  the  Costs  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  B.A.  degree  in  comparable  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  institutions  have  been 
found  to  be  about  the  same.  Great  re¬ 
search  universities  (public  or  pri¬ 
vate)  expend  large  sums  on  extensive 
libraries,  advanced  scientific  labora¬ 
tories  and  international  scholars  and 
scientists.  The  basic  variable  in  col¬ 
lege  cost  per  degree  (not  tuition 
price )  is  the  educational  aspiration  of 
a  college  or  university. 

The  Sudbury  dean  was  probably  on 
the  mark  about  those  discarded 


prison  volumes:  Thai  tattered  collec¬ 
tion  likely  did  contain  a  lot  of  wisdom. 
High  quality  education  can  occur  in 
the  most  modest  circumstances  — 
even  in  a  Vermont  garage.  Sudbury 
was  correct  also  in  noting  that  ulil- 
"mately  it  is  students  who  have  io 
learn  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  international  scholars. 

Yet  I  cannot  shake  the  belief  that 
Vermont,  in  its  sovereign  power,  was 
correct  to  close  the  door  on  Sudbury. 
On  average,  colleges  can  maximize 
the  opportunities  for  achievement  by 
providing  better  trained  faculty,  ex¬ 
tensive  libraries  and  all  the  rest  of 
lhe  expensive  paraphernalia. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the 
Japanese  for  all  their  technical  and 
manufacturing  ingenuity  are  deeply 
envious  of  what  they  call  "America’s 
national  treasures"  —  our  expensive 
private  educational  institutions.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  envy  is  shared  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

I  plan  to  send  a  check  for  $5  to  Wil¬ 
liam  j.  Bennett,  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  because  1  am  sure  he  will 
use  it  efficiently.  } 


the  least  for  the 
buck. 

The  depart¬ 
ment’s  statistics 
note  that  the  di- 


Faulting 
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A  Canadian  Farmer  Gets 
Caught  in  a  Subsidy  W  ar 


Depressed  world 
wheat  prices 
thwarted  his 
dream  to  expand 
the  family  farm. 

By  JOHN  F.  BURNS 

North  Battleford, 
Saskatchewan 

WHEN  Ted  Sagon  recalls  the 
bitter  night  of  Nov.  21,  1985, 
the  thing  that  sticks  in  his 
mind  is  the  urge  to  reach  for  his  rifle. 

Outside  the  modem  bungalow  that 
Ted  and  his  wife,  Jean,  built  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  clapboard  farmhouse 
that  still  stands  on  the  rolling  prairie, 
the  couple’s  livelihood  was  being  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  a  temperature  of  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  a  bailiff’s  crew  with 
an  escort  of  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  officers  worked  past  midnight 
hauling  away  the  couple's  truck,  their 
combine  harvester,  a  snowplow  and 


land  as  he  can  with  borrowed  equip¬ 
ment  and  no  bank  financing  for  fuel, 
fertilizer  and  other  costs.  This  month, 
he  watched  anxiously  as  neighbors 
began  harvesting,  hoping  that  one  of 
them  would  spare  him  a  combine  be¬ 
fore  his  own  crop  wilts  in  the  field. 

The'  Sagons,  who  have  four  chil¬ 
dren  ,  the  oldest  of  them  aged  7,  are 
not  alone. 

Of  the  68,000  farms  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  a  province  that  produces  half  of 
Canada's  annual  grain  harvest  of  30 
million  metric  tons,  about  700  have 
gone  bankrupt  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  National  Farmers  Onion  esti¬ 
mates  that  as  many  as  30  percent  or 
those  that  remain  are  technically  in 
default,  or  close  to  it,  saved  only  by 
resort  to  laws  that  restrict  foreclo¬ 
sure  on  farm  credit.  Across  Canada, 
the  picture  is  similar:  The  federal 
Government  estimated  this  spring 
that  8  percent  or  Canada's  260,000 
commercial  farms  are  essentially 
bankrupt,  with  another  23  percent  in 
serious  financial  straits. 

A  common  view  among  farmers, 
Mr.  Sagon  included,  is  that  much  of 
the  blame  lies  with  Canadian  banks 
that  i  hey  say  encouraged  heavy  hor- 


figure  cited  by  Mr.  Devine  was  lhal 
the  owner  of  a  5,000-acre  grain  farm 
in  Montana,  immediately  south  of 
here,  would  have  received  an  average 
of  525,000  in  subsidies  in  1986,  his 
counterpart  in  Saskatchewan,  $8,000. 

Moreover,  according  to  Canadian 
officials,  their  subsidies,  which  are 
mainly-  indirect,  have  not  had  the  de¬ 
pressive  effect  on  international  grain 
prices  of  the  direct  price  subsidy  that 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  program. 

This  year,  the  Administration  has 
set  a  “target  price"  for  wheat  —  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  guaranteed  price  —  of  54.38  a 
bushel,  roughly  twice  what  Canadian 
farmers  will  be  paid.  The  European 
farm  subsidies  that  prompted  the 
United  Stales  program  are  higher 
still,  and  Mr.  Devine  and  many  others 
here  say  the  Europeans  are  the  real 
villains. 

“It  was  the  Europeans  who  started 
this  madness,  and  the  Americans  who 
followed,"  Mr.  Devine  said  in  his  spa¬ 
cious,  paneled  office  in  the  provincial 
legislature.  "How  can  it  make  sense 
for  the  Europeans,  with  their  popula¬ 
tion  density  and  the  high  value  of 
their  land,  to  pay  515  a  bushel  to 


knew  nothing  of  the  financial  crisis 
the  Pocket! s  were  facing  was 
familiar  to  Mr.  Katerynych. 

"I’ve  had  cases  where  I’ve  visited 
farmers  who’ve  not  wanted  to  be  seen 
with  me  in  front  of  (heir  neighbors,  in 
case  they  should  gel  the  message  that 
they  were  in  trouble  —  and  I  haven't 
been  able  to  tell  them  that  their 
neighbors  were  in  trouble  too,"  Mr. 
Katerynych  said,  “it's  not  like  it  was 
in  the  Depression,  when  people  pulled 
together  in  a  crisis.  These  days,  peo¬ 
ple  look  down  the  road  and  see  a  rival, 
where  our  fathers  used  to  see  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  They  keep  their  problems  to 
themselves." 

It  was  partly  because  of  Mr.  Ka- 
terynych’s  encouragement  that  Mr. 
Sagon,  the  Biggar  farmer  who  lost  his 
equipment,  to  the  bailiffs,  became  a 
symbol  of  defiance.  When  the  bailiff 
arrived  at  the  Sagon  farm  for  the  first  „ 
time  on  Nov.  5,  1985,  with  a  flat-bed 
truck  and  a  crew  of  30  men,  Mr. 
Sagon.  tipped  off  in  advance,  mounted 
a  "farm-gate  defense,"  something 
not  tried  in  Saskatchewan  since  the 
Depression.  With  neighbors  support¬ 
ing  him,  he  barred  the  access  road  to 
his  farm,  and  for  12  hours,  until  the 
bailiff  retreated,  denied  him  entry. 

Before  Mr.  Sagon  could  secure  pro¬ 
tection  under  provincial  statutes, 
however,  the  bailiff  was  back,  armed 
with  the  authority  of  a  section  of 
Canada's  Bank  Act  lhal  allows  credi1 
tors  to  seize  property  without  a  court 
order.  One  reason  reelings  ran  high 
was  that  Jean  Sagon  was  eight 
months  pregnant.  Another  was. the 
feeling  that  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  had  chosen  to  make  an  exam¬ 


ple  of  Mr.  Sagon.  who  had  been 
through  a  series  or  stormy  meetings 
with  the  Royal  Bank  manager  in  Big¬ 
gar,  then  appealed,  unsuccessfully,  to 
the  manager's  superiors  in  Saska¬ 
toon. 

/  "The  manager  chose  Ted  to  go 
down  because  he  went  over  his  head," 
Mr.  Katerynych  said.  .“And  he 
wanted  to  sow  a  mood  of  fear  among 
other  farmers  in  the  area.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  little  the  bank  realizes  when 
it  makes  a  seizure  like  that,  you  have 
to  think  that  it’s  more  an  act  oi  ter¬ 
rorism  than  a  calculated  effort  to  get 
theirmoney  back.” 

In  Mr.  Sagon 's  case,  (he  bank  held 
the  farm  equipment  off  the  market 
for  a  year  then  sold  it  at  auction,  rais¬ 
ing  a  small  fraction  of  its  value.  In  the 
two  years  since,  Mr.  Sagon’s  bills  for 
accumulated  interest  alone  have 
mounted  to  more  than  $75,000.  His 
lawyers  are  hoping  to  prove  in  the 
Saskatchewan  court  that  (he  bank,  by 
seizing  the  equipment  and  the  cattle 
Mr.  Sagon  needed  to  keep  the  farm 
running,'  denied  him  the  opportunity 
to  work  off  his  debts. 

Among  farmers,  there  are  two 
views  of  Mr.  Sagon.  One  is  that  he 
stood  up  for  his  rights  against  a 
heartless  bank.  Another,  more  com¬ 
mon  among  older  farmers  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Depression,  is,  that  he  was 
the'virtmof'bwr-extemtedia«niJition. 
•  If  is  a  change  that  Mr.rSagon,  in  his 
■me  New  York  Tunes/ John  f.  Bums  quieter  moments,  acknowledges  to  be 

at  least  partly  true.  “When  f  started 

130  head  of  cattle.  Using  a  portable  rowing  when  world  grain  trade  was  wheat  producers,  when  wc  can  make  buying  the  land,  back  in  1975,  my  dad 

generator  to  power  arc  lights,  they  buoyant,  then  abandoned  the  most  a  profit  at  $4?  What  has  lhal  got  to  do  told  me,  ’Watch  out,  you  can  lose  it 

emptied  the  farm's  bins  of  grain.  vulnerable  farmers  as  prices  fell.  But  with  any  rational  calculation  of  com-  all;  things  around  here  aren't  going 

For  Mr.  Sagon,  who  is  35  years  old,  a  visitor  to  Saskatchewan  quickly  dis-  parative  advantage?”  to  be  rosy  all  the  time'  But  1  figured 

and  for  his  wife,  who  is  33,  it  was  the  covers  that  there  are  other  popular  When  French  President  Francois  that  with  two  jobs,  over  20  years,  I'd 
end  of  a  dream.  For  nearly  a  decade,  villains.  Farmers,  bankers  and  politi-  Mitterrand  visited  Canada  in  June  his  have  it  paid  for  and  have  something 
the  couple,  along  with  thousands  of  cians  alike  heap  criticism  on  the  itinerary  took  him  to  Regina  for  a  to  leave  the  kids,"  Mr.  Sagon  said, 

others  across  the  Canadian  wheat-  United  States  and  the  European  Com-  day,  and  the  Saskatchewan  premier  In  Regina,  John  Murphy  smiles 

lands,  had  ridden  a  rising  world  munity,  whose  substantial  farm  sub-  used  the  occasion  to  make  his  case  on  ruefully  when ’he  hears  the  Sagon 

wheat  price  us  thvv  expanded  their  sidies  arc  commonly  ideniified  here  agricultural  subsidies.  To  Mr.  De-  story;  he  has  heard  of  many  similar 

farm.  With  4,800  av.es.  theirs  was  one  as  the  cause  of  the  downward  grain  vine’s  pleasure,  Mr.  Mitterrand  re-  disputes  between  cautious  fathers 

of  the  largest  spreads  in  the  vicinity  price  spiral.  sponded  with  a  speech  here  calling  and  ambitious  sons.  Mr.  Murphy 

of  Biggar,  a  community  50  miles  One  critic  is  Grant  Devine,  the  Con-  for  a  multilateral  commitment  to  re-  oversees  farm  lending  far  the  Royal 


south  of  here  that  is  not  much  more  servative  who  has  been  premier  of 

than  u  row  of  grain  elevators  along  Saskatchewan  since  1982.  Mr.  Devine, 

the  railway  line,  a  community  center  43,  earned  a  doctoral  degree  in  agri- 

and  a  firehouse.  cultural  economics  from  Ohio  Sta.te 

In  1984,  a  drought  ravaged  the  University  before  establishing  his 

Sagons’ crop,  and  they  began  missing  own  1,000-acre  grain  farm  70  miles 

payments  on  the  5380,000  they  had  west  of  Regina,  the  provincial  capital, 

borrowed  from  the  Royal  Bank  of  Although  he  is  one  of  Canada's  more 

Canada  to  buy  the  land.  Meanwhile,  pro-American  political  leaders,  he  de- 

the  world  wheat  price,  depressed  by  scribed  the  Reagan  Administration's 

rhe  "subsidy  wars"  that  had  broken  lavish  increase  in  subsidies  to  grain 

out  between  Western  Europe  and  the  farmers  since  1984  as  "economic  non- 

United  States,  was  plummeting.  The  sense"  that  could  wreck  the  prairie 

harvest  of  1985  was  not  enough  to  off-  economics  of  both  countries, 

set  the  backlog  of  payments  due,  and.  Although  Canada  has  extensive 

after  Mr.  Sagon  had  rebuffed  a  deal  agricultural  subsidies  of  its  own,  a 

that  would  have  given  the  bank  title  number  of  ihem  directed  at  protect  - 

lo  most  of  the  land,  the  bank  sum-  ing  grain  farmers’  incomes,  they 

muned  the  bailiff.  have  been  less  generous,  at  least  in 

"What  can  you  do.  you're  helpless  recent  years,  than  ih?  counterpart 

—  except  go  for  your  gun.  and  there  programs  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 

was  talk  of  that,"  Mr.  Sagon  recalled  cording  to  Canadian  Government  fig- 

as  he  bounced  across  the  prairie  in  a  ures.  the  total  of  all  subsidies  to  Cana- 

beat-up  pickup,  all  that  remains  of  his  dian  farmers  last  year  was  $2.2  bit- 

farm  equipment.  For  more  than  a  lion,  compared  with  about  526  billion 

year  now.  he  has  been  contesting  ihe  in  the  United  States, 

legality  of  the  seizure  in  the  Sas-  While  the  disparities  were  not 

katchewan  courts.  While  his  case  hugely  disproportionate  to  population 

drags  on.  Mr.  Sagon  continues  as  a  —  the  United  States  has  approxi- 

( rain  man  with  the  Canadian  National  mately  nine  times  Canada’s  26  mil- 

Railway.  a  second  job  he  has  held  for  lion  people  —  the  difference  to  indi- 

15  years,  and  works  as  much  of  his  vidual  grain  farmers  was  wide.  One 


Thr  Nrw  Yury  TlmpMAUft  B,  igjfJ 


duce  the  subsidies.  The  issue  was  Bank  in  Saskatchewan,  a  position  in 
taken  up  again  at  the  sevftn-nalion  which  he  manages  a  $600  million 
summit  conference  in  Venice  a  con-  portfolio  of  loans.  One  allegation  that 
pie  of  weeks  later,  where  it  was  en-  irks  him  is  that  the  bank,  with  heavy 
dorsed  by  Mr.  Reagan.  loan  exposure  in  Latin  America,  is 

Last  month,  Mr.  Reagan  formally  taking  a  tougher  line  with  its  custom- 
proposed  that  all  “trade  distorting”  ers  in  Canada  than  in  Mexico  or 
farm  Subsidies  be  eliminated  by  the  Brazil.  "The  deal  we  offered  Ted 
•year  2000,  through  negotiations  under  Sagon  was  infinitely  better  than  any- 
the  Genera]  Agreement  on  Tariffs  thing  we've  offered  any  third  world 
and  Trade  in  Geneva.  Meanwhile,' in  a  country,"  Mr.  Murphy  said, 
paradox  that  he  is  quick  to  acknowl-  After  15  years  in  agricultural  lend- 
edge,  Mr.  Devine  has  joined  the  lead-  ing,  the  banker  has  reached.some 
ers  of  Canada's  other  western  prov-  conclusions.  Like  virtually  everybody 
inces  in  calling  on  Prime  Minister  else  in  Saskatchewan,  he  blames 
Brian  Mulroney  to  triple,  to  ai  least  heavy  government  subsidies  for  the 
$2.3  billion,  the  "special  grains  pro-  collapse  in  world  grain  prices.  But  he 
gram"  under  which  the  federal  Gov-  also  maintains  that  the  farmer,  be- 
em merit  made  direct  cash  payments  fore  committing  himself  to  heavy 
to  farmers  last  year.  borrowing  at  variable  interest  rales. 

"We're  not  perfect,  far  from  it,"  should  study  long-term  trends.  At  the 
the  premier  said.  "Wc  have  our  subsi-  same  lime,  he  acknowledges  that  the 
dies  too.  But  as  an  agricultural  econo-  banks  have  not  always  been  suffi- 
mist,  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  premier,  I  ciently  hard-headed, 
can  see  that  the  current  approach,  Pulling  a  sheaf  of  graphs  from  his 
wilh  all  of  our  governments  borrow-  drawer,  he  selected  one  showing  that 
ing  money  to  pay  subsidies  that  grain  prices  in  1987,  expressed  in  con- 
wreck  the  market  for  everybody,  slant  dollars,  are  only  half  of  what 
doesn't  make  sense."  they  were  in  1945.  "There's  no  mys- 

For  many  Saskatchewan  farmers,  tery  to  that,"  he  said.  "Technology 
international  action  will  almost  cer-  has  made  it  progressively  easier  to 
tainly  come  too  late.  Between  Saska-  grow  increasingly  large  amounts  of 
toon  and  North  Battleford,  a  distance  grain,  and  a  falling  price  is  one  of  the 
of  aboui  90  miles,  and  south  lo  the  consequences.’ 

Biggar  region,  “for  sale”  signs  The  statistical  verities  hold  little 
abound  along  the  roadsides.  comfort  for  Mr.  Sagon.  He  has  plenty 
Such  scenes  have  become  familiar  of  time  for  reflection  these  days,  and 
to  Wayne  Katerynych,  who  has  had  as  one  of  his  regrets  is  that  his  problems 
much  experience  with  farm  failures  have  pulled  at  the  roots  that  the 
as  anyone  in  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Ka-  Sagon  family  sank  into  the  stony  prai- 
terynych  is  chairman  of  the  Provin-  rie  ground  when  his  English  grandfa- 
cial  Farm  Finance  Crisis  Committee  ther  brought  his  grandmother  to  Big- 
set  up  by  the  National  Farmers  gar  in  1908,  in  the  first  wave  of  home- 
Union,  a  job  that  has  him  criss-cross-  steaders.  Over  dinner,  Jean  Sagon 
ing  Saskatchewan  from  his  own  farm  .produced  a  sepia-colored  newspaper 
outside  North  Battleford,  driving  hun-  clipping  recording  the  couple's  50th 
dreds  of  miles  to  counsel  farmers  wedding  anniversary, 
who  have  run  afoul  or  the  banks.  At  The  newspaper,  quoting  Mr. 
the  age  of  34,  he  has  seen  numerous  Sagon’s  grandmother,  said  that  she 
examples  of  the  despair  and  social  had  recalled  how  “relatives  in  Eng- 
disruption  that  accompany  failure.  land  had  thought  it  madness  for  a 
So  far,  Saskatchewan  has  had  no  man  to  bring  his  wife  to  a  country 
tragedy  to  compare  with  the  events  where  not  many  years  before  Indians 
last  year  in  Laurier,  Manitoba,  where  had  Taught  with  settlers  for  posses- 
Howard  Pockett,  a  37-year-old  farm-  sion  of  the  land."  Listening  to  the  clip- 
er,  shot  his  wife,  Evelyn,  36.  and  then  ping  being  read  aloud  in  his  kitchen, 
turned  the  shotgun  on  himself,  shortly  Mr.  Sagon  looked  out  the  window  at* 
after  the  couple's  three  children  had  his  contested  acreage.  ‘TU  never, 
boarded  a  schoolbus.  But  me  element  give  them  my  land,"  he  said  quietly, 
in  the  Pocked  case  —  the  astonish-  "i  can’t  say  how,  but  I'm  going  to 
ment  of  the  couple's  neighbors,  who  work  my  way  out  of  this  somehow.” 
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An  Uneasy  Dollar 
T akes  the  Plunge 


The  dollar  swooned  and  swayed  in 
what  at  First  appeared  to  be  a  delayed 
reaction  to  figures  showing  a  deplora¬ 
ble  and  worsening  trade  deficit.  !n 
heavy  but  nervous  trading,  the  dollar 
resumed  a  drop  against  the  yen  that 
many  traders  thought  had  been  con¬ 
trolled,  falling  to  two-month  lows  and 
spawning  anxious  speculation  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  again 
have  to  take  some  action  to  stop  the 
decline.  But  so  far  Alan  Greenspan, 
the  new  man  at  the  helm  of  the  Fed, 
has  been  quiet  about  the  state  of  the 
dollar  —  unlike  his  predecessor,  Paul 
A.  Volcker.  The  dollar  firmed  in  mid¬ 
week,  but  then  fell  further  as.  bearish 
statements  from  Japan  and  a  lack  of 
intervention  from  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States  to  halt  the  slide 
traders  made  uneasy.  Most  traders, 
too.  believe  the  dollar  has  to  go  still 
lower  before  equilibrium  in  the  trade 
situation  and  currency  markets  can 
be  restored.  Bond  prices,  as  usual,  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  movement  in  the  dol¬ 
lar,  dropping  sharply  as  traders  wor¬ 
ried  that  the  weaker  dollar  would 
mean  greater  inflation  and  less  at¬ 
tract  ion  for  bonds. 

Stocks  reacted  strongly  to  the 
swing  in  the  dollar  and  the  bond  mar¬ 
kets.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  paused  briefly  in  its  explosive 
rally,  dropping  45.91  points  on  Tues¬ 
day.  But  foreign  investors  would  not 
he  denied  their  role  in  the  bull  mar¬ 
ket,  and  their  trading  helped  spur  (he 
Dow  to  a  40.97-poinl  gain  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  release  of  a  slew  of  eco¬ 
nomic  statistics  on  Friday  seemed  to 
confuse  traders,  and  the  Dow  man¬ 
aged  just  a  small  gain,  closing,  at  a 
record-2,709.50,  up  24.07  for  the  week. 

Consumer  prices  rose  just  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  July,  the  small¬ 
est  increase  this  year.  Food  prices 
fell  and  energy  costs  did  not  rise  as 
quickly.  The  performance  was  betLer 
than  mosi  analysis  had  expected,  but  - 
practically  no  one  expects  inflation  to 
continue  at  such  a  low  rate.,...  Ana- . 

^e^disappdio^Kl  hi^.fesds^sJ 

jLTperceni,  rate  in  of  life- 

‘gross  national  product  in  the  second 
quarter,  down  from  the  earlier  esti¬ 
mate  of  2.6  percent  and  about  half  of 
what  it  was  in  the  first  quarter.  ‘The 
Government  blamed  the  widening 
trade  gap  for  the  downward  revision, 
but  is  sticking  by  its  prediction  that 
the  G.N.P.  will  expand  at  a  3.2  percent 
rate  for  the  year.  Corporate  profits, 
howedr,  increased  4.2  percent  in  the 
second  quarter,  a  big  improvement 
over  the  3.7  percent  drop  in  the  first 
quarter.  ...  Factories  were  at  80.5 
percent  of  capacity  in  July,  the  best  in 
18  months. 

The  F.D.l.C.  proposed  eliminating 
regulations  on  bank  holding  compa¬ 
nies,  favoring  instead  regulations  on 
individual  banks  in  a  sweeping  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  banking  industry. 
The  proposal  would  also  knock  down 
many  of  the  regulatory  barriers  be¬ 
tween  commerciaf  banking  and  in¬ 
vestment  banking.  But  the  plan,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  chairman  of  the 
F.D.l.C.,  L.  William  Seidman,  faces 
some*  stiff  opposition  in  Congress, 
where  some  officials  believe  Federal 
regulation  is  often  all  that  prevents 
chaos  in  the  banking  industry. 


^ . 


Th  S.E.C.  won’t  sell  the  stock  that 
Ivan  F.  Boesky  surrendered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  settlement  of  insider  trad¬ 
ing  charges.  Reversing  a  decision 
made  by  Jiis  predecessor,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  S.E.C.,  David  S. 

Ruder,  said  he  was  worried  that  sell¬ 
ing  the  stock  now  could  be  insider 
trading  since  the  S.E.C.  is  privy  to  in¬ 
formation  about  the  company  in¬ 
volved  —  Cambrian  &  General,  a 
'  British  mutual  fund  —  because  of  the 
insider  investigation.  Mr.  Ruder  in¬ 
sisted,  however,  that  the  delay  was 
not  related  to  criticism  that  the 
S.E.C.'s  court-appointed  negotiator 
had  agreed  to  sell  the  stock  for  about  , 

$20  million  less  than  what  it  was 
worth  when  Mr.  Boesky  handed  it 
over. 

Manpower  reconsidered  its  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  bid  from  Blue  Arrow,  a  big 
British  employment  services  agency, 
when  Blue  Arrow  raised  the  ante  to 
$82.50  a  share.  from  .'$75.  Manpower, 

was  looking y**?1  w* 

TOf  ways  out  of, the'  unsolicited  offer,  .  . 
recommended  that  its  board  accept 
the  sweetened  $1.3  billion  buyout,  and 
the  board  concurred. 

General  Foods  will  restructure, 
breaking  up  its  main  lines  of  busi¬ 
nesses  into  three  companies  —  Oscar 
Mayer  Foods.  General  Foods  U.SA. 
and  a  coffee  and  international  group.  ‘ 

General  Foods,  now  a  part  or.Philip. 

Morris,  apparently  is  trying  both  to 
eliminate  layers  of  management  and  -  - 

cut  costs  to  increase  profits. 

Ronald  O.  Perelman  was  rebuffed 
again  in  his  bid  to  buy  Gillette.  Mr.  ; 

Perelman  must  get  permission  Tram 
the  Gillette  board  to  even  make  an  of¬ 
fer,  but  analysts  say  he  may  simply 
be  trying  to  entice  other  bidders  so  he 
can  sell  his  stake  at  a  profit. 

Miscellanea.  Oil  prices  continued  to 
slip,  falling,  under  $19  a  barrel  in  the 
United  States  spot  market - Argen¬ 

tina  signed  a  $34  billion  loan  package, 
including  $1.95  billion  in  new  loans 
and  lots  of  rescheduling. . . .  The  Haw¬ 
ley  Group  of  Britain  bid  5635  million 
for  ADT,  a  big  American  security 
services  company. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  AUGUST  21, 1987 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  NM  Cftng 

BiockE _  2,660,100  5* 

EehBay _  2,041,300  25%  +  % 

WangB -  1,655,900  17%  -  Vi 

HeritEn™.  1,558,300  5%  -2* 

TexAir _  1,408,400  36*  +  % 

Amdahl -  1,366,700  43*  +  * 

HtneShp _  1,348,900  14* 

LorTel -  1,348,500  16*  +  % 

BAT -  1,105,300  10*  +3-16 

WDigftPU —  1,068,900  28*  +  * 

MARKET  DIARY  ull  ^ 

Week  Week 


Advances  _ 

DecSned  _ 

- 413 

—466 

425 

444 

Unchanged  _ 

_ 146 

150 

Total  Issues  H. 

-  - 1,025 

1,019 

New  Highs 

_ _  79 

117 

New  Lows _ 

- 

52 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4  P.M.  New  Yort  Close)  Weflk 

To  Data 

Total  Sals* _ 

— •  62£6Q,620 

2*247,994,700 

Same  Per.  1986. 

.  44,631,555 

2,03039^04 

MARKET  INDEX' 

Net 

Might  Low 

Last  Change 

Composite . 

364J57  356.58 

383.47  -0.14 

Standard  A  Poor’s 

400  Mdust  ....  392.8  380.2  392.3  -+  2.96 
WTransp — 274.2  264.7  269.7  -  4.46 

40  Utils - 121.1  118.1  120.8  +  021 

40  Financial ..  32.6  31.6  3Z2  -0.08 

500  Stocks  —  336.3  322  8  335.9  +  1.91 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust _ 2735.4  26265  27096  +24.07 

20Tranip„_4103.5  1061.5  1086.6  -14.49 

15  Utas. - 214.5  207.1  210.5  -  3.20 

65  Comb _ 996.3  962.5  988.6  -  0.44 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  AUGUST  21, 1987 

(OmtfitdAted) 

Company  Sales  Lasi  Net  Cftng 

PhflaH -  24,981,800  21%  -  % 

ATAT  —  13,244,100  34%.  ... 

IBM  - -  10,013,200  174%  +  1% 

GenB -  9,921,400  65%  +  1% 

Navistr -  7,609,900  8  +  % 

ACMG -  7,523,400  12 

Aexp - _  7,375,500  39  -  % 

GSIete -  6,809,300  42  +  1% 

Salomn -  6.387,600  37*  +  i% 

Chrys -  6,303,600  47  +  i% 

NtoMP -  6,219,400  15*  +  % 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Indust - 230.6  224.1  230.4  +1  66 

TrenSp „ - ~  168,0  162.2  165.0  -3il6 

Utils -  80.3  78.4  79.8  -4)23 

Finance  165.5  161.8  164  4  -non 


MARKET  DIARY  Last  Prey 

Week  Week 

Advance* - 1,009  1,291 

Decline*  — ; - 942  702 

Total  Issues - 2^04  2^02 

NewWghs - 266  42! 

NewLows - 59 

VOLUME  I 'ZT.  ^ 

(4  P  M.  New  York  Ctoss)  To  Data 

Total  Sales -  932,121.370  29,4»Jsma 

$afflePar,l986  _  632,131,180  2W%S21ST3 


FEATMBES/ SPOUTS  _ _ 

''3S:r:;r§s|-  Ants  in  your  plants 


i  ?  *.  '• ; 
- 


\uw.vl  '.UvniJ  volmimnt  Ah»us  in 

Tl»o  fx.pului»n„  of  ;in  im  com- 
muiiiiv,  like  the  bee  community.  is 
divided  Hilo  thiet;  castes;  mules 
telltales  ami  worker.  Ant  comminil 
ties  are  not  ruled  hy  a  single  queen. 
TUvtk  are  no  killings  of  rival  queens 

in.,hc\  hcc  hive.  The  egg-lavinc 

females  do  not  benefit  fio«nVa»dal 
}  rvk>a*  1  nor  do  they  have  special 

bodyguards.  Since  many  females 
land  not  one.  like  the  queen  of  the 
hechoej  become  fertilised  and  ere- 
.iic  new  communities  hv  lavine 
thousands  of  eiy>.  1  would  calf  the 
ant  community  a-  "princclv  domin¬ 
ion  rather  than  a  “monarchy." 

Winged  nudes  and  femalcs'mate  in 
the  air  m  summer.  The  males  die 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  females 
tivst  get  mi  of  their  wings  and  then 
butv  them  selves  in  the  ground 
where  they  manage  to  stay  for 
months  without  food  and  fresh  air. 
laying  tens  of  thousands  of  verv 
smult  eggs.  Each  female  thus  lays  the 
cornerstone  (or  a  new  ant  colony. 

Soon,  young  ants  hatching  from 
the  eggs,  larvae  and  pupae,  start 
their  underground  activities.  They 
prepare  store  rooms  for  food  and 
eggs  and  “nursery  rooms**  for  their 
offspring.  They  also  build  roads  and 
side  paths.  After  the  first  rains,  dur¬ 
ing  October  in  this  counrrv,  they  can 
he  found  even- where  in  the  garden. 

There  are  thousands  of  species  of 
ants.  There  are  carnivorous  hunter 
nuts  and  herbivore  harvesters.  The 
giant  termites  which  are  very 
dangerous  and  organized  in  a  com¬ 
munity  with  a  king  and  a  queen  are 
not  related  to  the  common  ants. 

Organic  gardeners  have  found 
that  ants  will  keep  away  from  lines  of 
bone  meal  or  powdered  charcoal. 
Many  gardeners  use  insecticides  like 
malathion  to  keep  ants  off  plants. 
Some  gardeners  also  recommend 
squeezing  lemon  juice  at  the  lines  of 
“traffic**  and  leaving  the  sliced  peel 
there. 

Ants  can  be  a  nuisance  on  the  lawn 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  drv.  The 
easiest  way  to  control  them  is'to  put 
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on  the  sprinklers.  They  do  not  like 
the  moisture  and  will  move  away. 
Ant  tunnels  make  the  soil  dry  out 
around  the  roots  of  the  plants,  caus¬ 
ing  the  grass  to  die. 

The  nests  can  be  located  by  put¬ 
ting  down  a  little  granulated  sugar. 
The  ants  wiU  seize  the  sugar  and  can 
be  easily  traced  as  they  carrv  it  back 
to  their  nests  which  can  then  be 
treated  with  a  malathion  spray. 

Many  other  insects  are  associated 
■  with  ant  colonies.  Aphids,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  actually  controlled  by  the 
ants.  Aphids  cluster  on  leaves  and 
stems,  where  they  suck  sap,  causing* 
curling  leaves  and  an  ugly  appear¬ 
ance.  Severe  infestation  causes  a 
general  loss  of  .plant  vigour  and 
stunting,  with  reduced  yields. 

Aphids  exmete  excess  sugar  and 
sap  in  a  liquid  called  "honeydew,,” 
which  makes  leaf  surfaces  sticky  and 
supports  the  growth  of  a  black  mould 
that  can  block  light  from  leaves. 
Ants  feed  on  honeydew  and  so  valu¬ 
able  is  this  food  source  that  some 
species  of  ants  tend  aphids  as  man 


Ai-Latica-Honda  Rosenberg,  violin,  and  conductor  Eliezer  Ha’hiti 
with  the  Haifa  youth  orchestra  rehearse  in  Barcelona’s  cultural  ball. 

Haifa  youth  ensemble 
back  from  Spanish  tour 

Esther  Reuter 


THE  HAIFA  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  just  returned  from 
Sp.un.wln.-ie it participated  in  sever¬ 
al  inu-rnatnMtal  festivals  for  young 
inu'icuns.  including  the  101-year- 
iifo  Valencia  festival  for  brass 
ouhcNlra*  in  w  hich  it  was  classified 
among  the  three  besf  groups. 

i  M  her  concerts  were  given  ut  Tole* 
\li  v  Boiwkwu.  eu.--  At  the  cathedral 
in  Lnnaus  the  miMCidns  were  warmly 
elected  hi  the  cardinal,  w  ho  listened 
iittentncly  to  the  explanations  and 


performance  of  Bruch's  Kol  Nidrei. 
Other  concerts  took  place  ai  palaces 
and  even  in  a  bullring. 

The  conductor  was  Eliezer  Ha’hiti 
and  soloists  were  Daniela  Bucbbi  ri¬ 
der  (cello).  Eliezer  Gutman  (violin) 
and  16-year-old  violinist  Ai-Latica- 
Honda  Rosenberg,  who  is  of  Jewish- 
Japanese  origin  and  lives  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  orchestra  received  good 
reviews  and  brought  back  two  med¬ 
als,  one  from  Toledo. 
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does  cows.  The  very  intelligent  ants 
place  aphids  or  aphid  eggs  on  top  of 
the  plants  where  the  young  and  ten¬ 
der  leaves  produce  the  best  sap  and 
“milk’*  them  for  the  honeydew. 

Amazingly,  ants  appear  to  disting¬ 
uish  colours.  They  seem  to  know  the 
advantages  of  camouflage,  as  they 
put  green  aphids  on  the  green  tops  of 
roses,  grey  ones  between  the  large, 
greyish  leaves  of  cabbages,  they  col¬ 
lect  black  aphid  eggs  for  the  tops  of 
broad  beans  which  have  natural 
black  spots  on  their  flowers  and 
upper  stems.  They  also  transport 
yellow  aphid  eggs  to  the  stem  tops  of 
oleander  bushes  or  asclepia  (Sodom 
apple)  plants,  where  they  fit  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  structure  of  these 
plants,  becoming  visible  only  when 
the  plants  start  to.wflt.  The  ants  visit 
their  “milch  cows”  daily,  often 
nightly  as  well,  to  collect  the  hon¬ 
eydew,  which  is  a  valuable  nutrient 
for  their  young. 

ABOUT  A  THIRD  of  my  plants  are 
grown  in  containers.  When  we 


moved  into  our  flat  about  40  years 
ago  there  were  so  many  moles  in  the 
soil  that  only  a  few  of  our  flowers  or 
shrubs  survived.  The  moles,  building 
their  underground  tunnels  and  nests 
by  burrowing  and  throwing  up  earth, 
killed  most  of  oar  garden  plants. 
Neither  hosing  nor  poison  bait 
helped  rid  us  of  this  garden  pest. 
Then  I  tried  containers  and  that 
solved  the  problem.  As  more  houses 
were  built  in  our  vicinity,  each  one 
with  a  shelter,  the  moles  were  driven 
away,  but  I  have  since  learned  that 
container  gardening  has  many 
advantages  and  I  continue  it  to  this 
day. 

As  a  gardening  form  it  is  hardly 
new,  for  it  dates  back  to  the  most 
ancient  cultures.  Today,  however, 
the  emphasis  is  upon  new,  instant 
effects. 

More  and  more  roof  gardens  can 
be  seen  in  Tel  Aviv  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country  where  trees  and  shrubs 
or  combinations  of  plants  are  grown 
in  huge  wooden  or  concrete  plan¬ 
ters,  mostly  supplied  by  a  hydropo¬ 
nic,  frilly  automatic  watering  and 
feeding  system.  The  most  appealing 
aspect  of  the  outdoor  container  gar¬ 
den,  however,  is  its  portability. 
Plants  can  be  changed  to  other  loca¬ 
tions  much  as  you  move  furniture  in 
the  home. 

My  balcony  garden,  for  instance, 
is  full  of  decorative  edibles"  like  red 
tomatoes  and  cabbages  among  fuch¬ 
sias  and  flowering  geraniums.  Soon 
they'll  make  room  for  blooming  au¬ 
tumn  chrysanthemums  and  after¬ 
wards  tulips  and  hyacinths.  The  con¬ 
tainers  need  not  be  expensive  bal¬ 
cony  boxes.  Large  tins,  buckets  or 
plastic  pots  will  do  the  job. 

A  window  box  method  long  in 
vogue  in  Europe  is  to  leave  the 
plants  in  their  pots  and  merely  rest  or 
plunge  them  into  the  window  boxes. 
Fin  the  remaining  space  with  an 
ordinary  soil  mix.  The  plants  can  be 
turned  around,  taken  out  to  be  re¬ 
potted,  fed  or  sprayed,  removed 
when  they  have  pased  their  prime, 
and,  of  course,  brought  indoors  for 
anti-frost  protection. 


BASEBALL 


Best  of  times  for  the  Phillies 


PHILADELPHIA  (AP).  -  The  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Phillies  and  pitcher  Mike 
Maddux  are  doing  the  right  things  at 
the  best  possible  time. 

Maddux  pitched  five-hit  ball  over 
seven  innings  as  the  Phillies  blanked 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  2-0  on 
Saturday,  it  was  the  Phillies*  fifth 
straight  victory  and  12th  in  their  last 
14  games.  The  Phillies  trail  first- 
place  St.  Louis  by  6’^  games  in  the 
National  League  East. 

“I  just  went  out  there  trying  to 
throw  good  pitches,  not  going  after 
strikeouts."  said  Maddux,  who  was 
3-7  for  the  Phillies  in  1986."  I  was 
more  relaxed  today  than  before.  The 
way  this  team's  been  playing,  I  fell  if 
1  could  hold  it  close,  we'd  have  a 
good  chance." 

Maddox.  1-4,  was  activated  on  Saturday  after 
being  recalled  from  Maine  of  the  International 
League.  He  walked  none  and  struck  mat  three. 

Los  Angeles  starter  Rick  Haaerratt,  2-12. 
Inst  Us  It th  straight  game  as  the  Dodgers  were 
shot  oat  for  the  13th  time  this  season. 

Kevin  Bass'  one-out  solo  homer  in 
the  top  of  the  11th  inning  gave 
Houston  a  5-4  victory  over  Chicago 
at  Wrigley  Field,  their  eighth  win  in 
their  last  nine  games. 

Larry  Anderson.  8-4,  pitched  two 
scoreless  innings  after  Mike  Scon 
allowed  four  runs  and  eight  hits  in 
the  first  eight.  Dave  Smith  pitched 
the  1 1  tb  for  his  21st  save. 

Teny  Pendleton's  two-out.  bases- 
loaded  triple  in  the  seventh  inning 
gave  Si.  Louis  a  com e-from- behind 
9-7  victory  over  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 
The  Cardinals,  who  trailed  7-1  after 
four  innings,  were  down  7-5  entering 
the  seventh,  when  Pendleton 
finished  a  four-run  rally. 

Tim  Raines'  triple  with,none  out 
in  the  10th  inning  scored  Mitch 
Webster  from  first  base  to  lift  Mon¬ 
treal  5-4  over  San  Francisco. 

Webster  led  off  the  inning  with  a 


single  off  Craig  Lefferts.  3-5.  and 
Raines  followed  with  a  drive  that  fell 
in  front  of  a  diving  Chili  Davis  in 
right  field. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
Milwaukee's  Paul  Moliior  cele¬ 
brated  his  31st  birthday  with  a  pair  of 
hits  on  Saturday  night,  extending  his 
hitting  streak  to  37  games.  But  Kan¬ 
sas  City's  Jamie 'Opirk  spoiled  the 
party  for  MolHor.  the  Brewers  and 
the  37.740  fans  at  County  Stadium. 

Quirk  had  a  grand  slam  and  a 
tie-breaking  RBI  single  as  the 
Royals  beat  the  Brewers"S-7. 

Moliior  opened  the  bottom  of  the 
first  with  a  sharp  single  to  right  fieLd 
off  Kansas  City  starter  Bret 
Saberhagen  on  a  2-2  pitch.  He  also 
singled  in  a  run.  grounded  out  twice 
and  walked  and  is  now  hitting  .423. 
66-for-156,  during  his  streak . 

■His  37-fame  streak  ties  turn  with  Tommy 
Holmes  for  (be  Gflh-longest  in  oqjor-ltBgw 
history.  It's  the  longest  in  the  major  leagues 
since  Pete  Rose  hit  In  44  straight  games  in  1978, 
and  is  the  longest  in  American  League  history 
since  Joe  DiMaggio  set  the  major- league  mark 
at  56  games  hi  1941. 

The  loss  left  the  Brewers  eiphr  games  behind 
Detroit  In  (he  American  League  East. 

Quirk  hit  bis  grand  slam  in  (be  sixth,  then 
singled  in  the  winning  run  In  the  eighth. 

Wade  Boggs  hit  his  21st  home  run 
with  two  out  in  the  seventh  inning, 
lifting  the  Boston  Red  Sox  to  a  &5 
victory  over  the  Minnesota  Twins. 

Rookie  Mike  Greenwell  and  Dave 
Henderson  also  hit  solo  homers  as 
the  Red  Sox  handed  Minnesota's  AL 
West  leaders  their  fifth  loss  in  a  row. 

Gene  Nelson  earned  his  first  vic¬ 
tory  as  a  starter  in  nearly  two  years 
and  Tony  Bemazard  drove  in  three 
runs,  leading  the  Oakland  athletics 
to  a  6-0  victory  over  the  New  York 
Yankees. 

Nefcon.  6-3.  allowed  four  hits,  struck  out  five 
and  walked  none  hi  6(6  for  his  first  win  as  a 
starter  since  September  23.  I9R5.  at  Cafifornia. 


Oakland  polled  to  within  two  games  of  Amer¬ 
ican  League  West  leaders  Minnesota.  The 
Yankees  base  lost  three  straight  and  1 1  of  13. 

Ranee  MuUinQc*  broke  up  a  scoreless  duel 
with  a  two-run  homer  hi  the  seventh  inning  as 
the  Toronto  Bine  Jays  stay  id  in  a  virtual  tie  lor 
first  place  In  the  American  League  East  with  a 
2-0  viertry  over  the  California  Angels. 

Rookie  Jose  Nunez,  a  last-minute  substitute 
(hr  scheduled  starter  Jimmy  Key.  blanked 
California  on  two  hits  Tor  tRy  innings,  Tom 

Henke  recorded  his  30th  save  with  2Lssnnlts 
tamings. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  EAST 
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Sick.. .and  tired  of  it 


TENNIS 

Shriver  cries  for  joy  after  beating  Evert 


Hadassah  Bat-Haim 


A  SUDDEN  vicious  and  undeserved 
attack  of  something  virulent  is  highly 
effective  -  though  not  recommended 
-asa  means  of  changing  life-styles  to 
one  which  is  not  just  different  but 
hitherto  unimaginable.  In  bed  for  a 
period  longerthat  f  have  been  since  I 
had  measles,  I  find  that  any  activity, 
including  lying  qnietly  and  minding 
my  own  business,  is  painful  and 
nauseous. 

Any  attempt  to  read  a  newspaper 
or  watch  TV  causes  vertigo  far  stran-* 
ger  than  the  usual  malaise  brought 
on  by  the  regular  perusal  of  these 
media.  Ordinary  pursuits,  so  long 
taken  for  granted,  such  as  sitting  up, 
answering  the  telephone  and 
washing  one's  hair  become  as  exotic 
and  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  riding  to 
the  moon  -on  a  broomstick.  Viators 
are  of  course  not  allowed,  but  some 
come  anyway  and  apply  their  own 
specific  methods  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  patient. 

“What's  that  you've  got?  Sounds 
like  an  anti-social  disease  to  me.  I 
always  warned  you  about  your  weird 
friends." 

“How  do  you  spell  that?  Never 
heard  of  it.”  This  dismisses  it  from 
the  class  of  maladies  it  is  possible  to 
acknowledge  and  empathize  with.  If 
it  were  pneumonia,  say,  or  appendi¬ 
citis  it  would  be  more  easily  accepted 
and  compared  (to  its  detriment)  with 
their  own  experiences.  This  un¬ 
known  mouthful  of  Latin,  they  feel, 
is  either  an  essay  in  deception,  or 
something  I  just  made  up  on  the  spur 
of  tire  moment. 

Others  are  more  tolerant  but  not 
more  helpful. 

**Mv  aunt  had  that  I  remember. 
She  was  lying  helpless  for  months.” 

“It’s  very  unsightly,  isn’t  it?  How 
can  you  bear  to  look  at  it?  My 
neighbour's  parents  get  it  every  few 
years.  The  first  time  they  nearly  died 
of  it.” 

Others  bypass  the  cause  and  get 
straight  to  the  result.  “Aren't  you 
the  favoured  one  then?  Lying  here 
being  waited  on  hand  and  foot.  Deli¬ 
cious  food  served  on  demand  (the 
smell  of  food  makes  me  want  to 
throw  up).  Lots  of  new  books  (read¬ 


ing  makes  me  dizzy).  Nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  yourself  all  day  long.  What 
I  wouldn’t  give  for  a  week  in  bed? 
Some  people  always  fall  on  their 
feet.”  (What  does  she  mean  fall?  I 
can’t  even  stand  on  my  feet). 

"Quite  hicky,"  says  the  doctor 
cheerfully,  “before  penicillin  you 
would  be  dead  by  now.  Keep  up  with 
the  (evil,  smelling  and  foul-tasting) 
piBs.  Any  backsliding  will  land  you 
in  hospital.” 

■  There  are  other  advisers:  “Tiyrfo_ 
walk  a  bit.’*  My  best  effort  is.  be¬ 
tween  a  slither  and  a  shuffle.  “Ele¬ 
vate”  insists  someone  else.  “You 
must  raise  the  toes." 

The  orders,  sounding  like  Di- 
aghelev  on  one  of  his  bad  days.  “The 
higher  the  quicker."  Alas  ballet  days 
are  over. 

The  days  and  nights  stream  past 
fuD  of  exdting  events.  The  red  cap¬ 
sules  at  four,  yellow  at  six.  Linen 
changes,  compresses,  drinks,  little 
naps  (accompanied  by  vivid  phantas¬ 
magoria),  temperature  checks,  shift 
in  position .  the  schedule  is  as  busy  as 
a  full-time  worker. 

Gourmet  morsels,  which  only  a 
week  ago  would  have  caused  me  to 
leap  off  my  diet  without  a  backward 
glance  lie,  un  temp  ting,  on  my  tray 
and  return  un  violated.  The  scale 
must  be  encouraging  -  but  how  to  get 
it?  The  long  journey  to  the  bathroom 
involves  a  wheelchair  and  two  assis¬ 
tants  who  don’t  hold  ufth  such  vani¬ 
ties. 

As  the  hordes  of  aggressive 
viruses  slugging  it  out  iu  my  body 
slowly,  reluctantly,  withdraw.  I  see 
the  wisdom  of  that  advice  to  take  it 
easy  while  the  opportunity  was 
there.  Every  tentative  move  back 
into  normal  life  requires  as  much 
energy  as  pushing  a  tractor  uphill. 

Where  now  are  the  voices  begging 
me  to  res i  and  relax?  Their  urgings 
have  .changed.  “Try.”  they  say. 
“Pull  yourself  together.  You  can’t 
laze  around  for  the  rest  of  your  life. " 

The  signs  of  rehabilitation  are  all 
there.  The  walls  no  longer  spin.  The 
media  induce  only  the  accustomed 
unease.  My  appetite  is  coming  back 
....  Nothing  bins  forever. 


TORONTO  (AFP,  Reuter).  -  Pam 
Shriver  was  in  tears  after  realizing  a 
dream  here  on  Saturday  when  she 
eliminated  top  seed  Chris  Evert  in 
the  semi-finals  of  the  Women’s 
Canadian  Open. 

Tears  of  joy  rolled  down  third- 
seeded  Shriver’s  cheeks  after  she 
won  6-4. 6-1 . 

"I  have  never  played  a  match  like 
that  in  my  life.”  Shri  ver  told  Evert  as 
they  shook  hands  after  the  dash. 

In  IS  meetings  with  Evert  since 
1978,  Shriver  had  never  managed  a 
single  victory. 

In  the  final  Shriver  will  meet  her 
compatriot  fifth-seeded  Zina  Garri¬ 
son,  who  put  out  West  Germany's 
Monaco-based  Betting  Bunge, . 


■■  •  Shriver  played  the  whippingwinds 
at  the  National  Tennis  Centre  better 


than  Evert  en  route  to  victory.  After 
sending  a  drop  shot  beyond  Evert's 
reach  to  end  the  75-minute  match, 
Shriver’s  eyes  watered  when  she  met 
her  long-time  rival  at  the  net. 

Afterwards,  her  voice  cracking 
with,  emotion.  Shriver,  25.  told  re¬ 
porters:  “You  have  to  play  a  near 
perfect  match  to  beat  Chris  and  I 
should  know  after  18  imperfect 
matches. 

“I  thought  I'd  never  beat  her  be¬ 
fore  she  retired.  I’m  thrilled  because 
she's  going  to  go  down  as  one  of  the 
greats  and  I  can  tell  my  grandkids 
that  I  once  beat  Chris  Evert." 

The  32-year-old  Evert  said  she  felt 
relieved  that  Shriver  had  finally 
beaten  her. 

-  -  -“The  maKh'  Wts ioflg  overdue 
■^aid-E vert. -‘-The  pressure  is  off  me 
now  because  it  was  almost  like  every 


time  I  would  face  her  I’d  think.  ‘Oh 
God.  is  this  going  to  be  it?” 

In  Cincinnati,  third  seed  Boris 
Becker  won  an  easy  victory  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  advance  to  the  final  of  the 
S375.000  ATP  Championships 
againsr  second  seed  Stefan  Edberg. 

Becker  beat  eighth  seed  Anders 
Jarryd  6-3. 6-3  in  the  semifinal. 

Jarryd  had  beaten  Becker  in  their  previous 
two  meeting*  but  was  surprised  by  the  West 
German’s  basefine  attack.  Becker  served  weD 
and  rallied  with  Jarryd  from  tbe  badccourt. 

“Boris  served  weD,"  Jarryd  said,  “but  tbe 
main  thing  was  be  played  so  well  from  tbe 
basefine.  He  never  missed  on  Us  ground- 
strokes." 

Edberg  played  near- flawless  tennis  to  beat 
fourth  seed  Jimmy  Connors  6-2,  6-3,  who 
appeared  to  be  hampered  by  a  problem  with  his 
right  tool. 

beaten  In  three  seta  by  tiaBan  Edoardo  Maraa  in 
the  quarter-finals  of  $25,000  ATP  ChaDenger 
Series  tournament  tn  Istanbul. 


A  basketball  dream  come  true 


BOSTON  (AP).  -  The  Milwaukee  Bucks,  the  Soviet 
national  team  and  European  champions  Tracer  MQan  of 
Italy  will  play  In  a  round-robin  tournament  in  the  first 
meeting  of  a  National  Basketball  Association  team  with 
international  opponents. 

Tbe  tournament,  to  be  played  on  October  23-25  at  the 
Mecca  Arena  in  Milwaukee,  is  a  joint  international 
undertaking  between  the  NBA  and  the  international 
governing  body  for  basketball,  Fiba. 

•‘This  is  something  basketball  Cans  around  the  world 
have  talked  about  and  eagerly  anticipated  for  many  years, 
and  it's  exciting  that  it  will  soon  be  a  reality,”  NBA 
commissioner  David  Stern  said. 

The  tournament  will  consist  of  three  games,  with  the 
Bocks  playing  Tracer  Milan  on  October  23,  the  Soviets 
meeting  Tracer  Milan  on  October  24  and  the  Bucks  and 
the  Soviets  meeting  in  the  finale  on  October  25, 

The  winners  of  tbe  (onroament  will  get  $56,000,  with  $30,000  dollars  to 
the  runners-up  and  $20,000  to  the  third-ptax  team. 


“We  have  a  representative,  solid,  winning  NBA  team,” 
Stern  said.  “We  would  not  be  embarrassed  to  lose  a  game, 
we  would  be  surprised.  But  we  believe  that  international 
teams  have  unproved  enough  to  be  competitive.  *’ 

Stem  said  the  Bucks  were  chosen  because  “we  wanted  a 
team  that  would  win,  but  we  were  afraid  it  would  scare  off 
the  international  teams”  if  the  Boston  Celtics  or  Los 
Angeles  Lakers  were  selected. 

“We  want  nice,  friendly  games  that  we  win,”  Stern 
said. 

M3wank«e  centre  Jack  SQuna  said  he  was  looking  forward  to  foe 
competition.  “It’s  going  to  be  exdting  to  be  involved  in  tfet,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  never  bad  foe  opportunity  to  play  against  a  Soriri  team  at  any  leveL 
li  comes  at  a  good  time,  between  the"  start  of  training  camp  and  foe 
exhibition  season.  It  wIB  be  ran.” 

Stern  said  the  roles  for  the  games  have  not  been  finalized,  although  rone 
defences,  illegal  in  the  NBA  probably  will  be  allowed.  "As  hosts,  we  are 
Hkdy  to  treat  our  guests  well  and  lean  toward  international  rules,”  Stem 
said.  “But  perhaps  we  wfi)  have  Umdmtc  quarters.” 

International  roles  provide  for  20-fnfnine  halves. 


JACOB’S  (STEP)  LADDER 
FOLK  FESTIVAL 

Friday,  Sept  1 8,  at  HoishatTal, 
Upper  Galilee 
WANTED: 

Foikkts,  Rock-a-BWes,  Pickers,  Fiddlers,  etc. 
AwdWon  Kfobott  War  Hen  wl,  Friday,  Sept. 4, 9r00  pjn. 
fhoocMenyhean 


TcL  06-932586 (evening*  only). 
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Where  Once  Reigned 
The  Desert 
A  Flower  ( how  s. 


Keep  Israel 
Beautiful 


CRICKET 

Right  spirit 

LONDON  (AFP),  -  Rivals  Mike  Gatting  and 
Allan  Border  are  planning  a  champagne  finish 
to  tbe  MCCs  200th  birthday  party  at  Lord’s 
bene-  j 

Although  no  deals  are  likely  before  play 
resumes  this  morning,  both  agree  that  a  lame 
draw  would  toe  an  anti-efimax  after  such  spark- 
Hag; 

Gutting’s  MCC  team,  and  Border’s  Rest  of 
the  World  side,  hare  struck  just  the  right 
balance  so  for.  ckarly  Enjoying  themselves  on  a 
historic  occasion  while  giving  capacity  crowds 
foil  niot  for  money. 

Everyone  was  keen  to  play  in  the  right  spirit 
Irom  foe  start,”  aid  Border.  “Bot  at  tbe  same 
time,  we  wanted  h  lo  be  as  serious  as  possBde.” 

Those 'aims  hate  been  fully  achieved  so  far. 
Whatever  happens,  the  MCC  Bicentenary  has 
already  been  blessed  with  three  nnndkms 
centuries  on  a  pitch  nude  for  hotting.  Graham 
Gooch  (11?*  set  tbe  pattern  on  Thursday. 
Catting  (149)  went  even  better  on  Friday,  and 
then,  on  Saturday.  5unD  Gavaskar  topped  them 
both  with  188. 

PAN  AM  GAMES 

INDIANAPOLIS.  -  Cubans  were 
the  kings  of  the  ring  and  the  diamond 
on  Sarurday  as  they  dominated  box¬ 
ing  and  beat  the  U.S.  for  the  baseball 
gold  medal  on  the  penultimate  day 
of  tbe  Pan  American  Games. 

Cuban  boxers  enjoyed  a  perfect 
‘day.  picking  up  five  gold  medals  in 
five  bouts.  The  Cubans  won  in  the 
bantamweight,  welterweight,  light¬ 
weight.  middleweight  and 
heavyweight  divisions.  • 


“NEW  OLIM! 

Order  your  American 
appliances  and 
household  goods  through 

KEF 

*  KEF — purchases  appliances,  video, 
stereo  and  lumiture 

*  kef — arranges  pickups,  packs, 
insures,  dears,  delivers,  installs  and 
pravidas  service  contrasts 

*  KEF—  personal  importers  d 
appi-arces  and  houseboat  effects 
smceiSSO 

*  KEF — unconpiormsing  service  at 
reasonable  prices 

City  Tower,  5th  floor, 
Jerusalem.  TeL  242725 


Pironi  dies 

LONDON.  Reuter.  -  Former 
French  racing  driver  Didier  Pironi 
was  killed  when  his  powerboat 
crashed  in  a  race  off  Southern  Eng¬ 
land,  police  said.  His  teammates, 
Bernard  Giroux  and  Jean-Oaude 
Gu e rand  were  also  killed. 

WATER  POLO.  -  The  Soviet  Union  won  foe 
European  water  polo  foie  for  foe  third  succes¬ 
sive  time  when  they  held  world  champions 
Yugoslavia  to  a  9-9  draw  in  their  final  match 
yesterday. 


SWIMMING 

World  record 

STRASBOURG.  Reuter.  -  Tama 
Damyi  of  Hungary  broke  the  men'i 
1  world  200  metres  individual  medley 
record  on  tbe  final  day  of  the  Euro 
pean  Swimming  Championship: 
yesterday. 

Damyi  clocked  two  minutes  0.5( 
seconds  to  beat  the  mark  of  2:01 .4' 
set  by  Canadian  Alex  Bauman  at  the 
1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics. 


Mornings  at 

the  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza 
begin  with  a  good  breakfast  — 
and  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Sheraton  Jerusalem  Plaza  Hotel 
distributes  complimentary  copies  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  to  guests 
+■-  everyday. 
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ECONOMIC  NEWS 


Monday,  August  24, 19S7  11.  laromlem  P°*  * 


Israel  is 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Israel's  textile  and  fashion  indus¬ 
try  has  suddenly  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  site  for  foreign  investment. 
Americans,  aware  that  there  are 
lower  levies  on  Israeli  exports  to 
European  Community  countries, 
want  to  utilize  Israel  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  European  markets,  while 
European  garment  manufacturers, 
which  are  seeking  the  same  kind  of 
easv  access  to  the  highly  coveted 


(David  Rubinger) 

American  market,  are  similarly  keen 
on  using  Israel  as  a  good  conduit. 
More  recently.  East  Asians  trading 
in  textiles  and  fashion  goods  have 
come  to  see  Israel  as  a  means  of 
bypassing,  the  stringent  quotas  im¬ 
posed  by  the  U.S.  on  imports  from 
the  Far  East  and  Third  World  coun¬ 
tries. 

By  setting  up  production  plants 
here  foreign  investors  can  take  full 
advantage  of  diminishing-tariff  and 
no-tariff  agreements  which  Israel 


has  with  the  U.S.  under  the  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (FTA)  and  with 
the  EC.  In  addition,  Israel  is  not 
subject  to  textile  quotas.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  they  also  benefit  from  all 
the  incentive  perks  accorded  by  the 
'government  to  newly  approved  en¬ 
terprises,  as  well  as  the  shekel's  60 
per  cent  linkage  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 
That  protects  diem  from  the  curren- 
'  cy  fluctuations  that  have  boosted  the 
,  cost'of  imports  into  the  U.S. ,  espe¬ 
cially  from  Western  Europe. 

Hannah  Weiss,  deputy  director  of 
die  Textiles  and  Light  Industry  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade,  has  .been  touring  the  coun¬ 
try’s  major  production  plants  for.  the 
.past  week  to  demonstrate  Israel's 
production  capacities  to  representa- 
■  fives  of  a  large  South  Korean  trading 
.company.  The  South  Koreans  are 
keen  to  manufacture  both  knitted 
and  woven  garments  here.  It  is  the 
second  group  to  come  from  South 
Korea  to  check  out  Israel’s  poten¬ 
tial 

Even  in  Hongkoag,  where  cheap 
labour  and  low  taxes  have  enabled  it 
to  produced  finished  goods  that  find 
their  way  to  almost  every  market  in 
the  world,  there  is  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  establishing 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Israel. 

-The  Hongkong  connection,  if  it 
comes  to  fruition,  it  could  be  of  huge 
economic  significance.  Of  China’s 
$7.5  billion  worth  of  textile  and 
fashion  exports  last  year,  $2b.  went 
to  the  U.S.  But  the  U.S.  has  got 
tough  on  imports  from  China  like 
other  Far  Eastern  countries,  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  could  be  overcome  by 
finishing  the  garments  here,  thus 
circumventing  the  U.S/s  quota  on 
‘  Chinese  goods.  As  much  of  the  work 
in  China  is  contracted  by  Hongkong 
firms,  diplomatic  ties  for  the  lack  of 
them)  pose  no  problem. 


A  China  connection  is  many  years 
away,  but  investments  from  South 
Korea  are  at  hand.  Weiss  says  South 
Korean  delegation,  who  she  won’t 
identify,  is  willing  *to  open  a  plant 
that  employs  between  500  and  600 
people-.  They’re  not  fussy  about  the 
location,  all  they  want  is  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  large  and  reliable  work¬ 
force. 

How  much  are  they  prepared  to 
invest? 

That  really  depends  on  the  nature 
of  their  operation.  Still  undecided 
about  whether  to  launch  a  fully  ver- 
*  tical  set-up  or  whether  to  enter  into  a 
joint  venture  with  an  established 
Israeli  company  familiar  with  local 
bureaucratic  pitfalls,  the  South  Ko¬ 
reans  are  currently  analyzing  the 
data  acquired  during  their  survey 
mission. 

No  less  interested  in  exporting  to 
America  via  Israel  is  Escada,  West 
German  fashion  concern,  which  be¬ 
lieves  it  can  improve  profitability  by 
manufacturing  in  Israel  and  selling 
from  here  to  tbe  U.S.  and  other  EC 
countries.  Escada  is  one  of  several 
West  German  companies  exploring 
investment  opportunities  here. 

There  has  also  been  feelers  from 
French  and  Belgian  groups,  says 
Weiss. 

Investment  in  neW  and  expanded 
fashion  and  textile  factories  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  plants  was- $52 
million  last  year,  a  65  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  from  the  previous  year.  Most 
of  the  capital,  according  to  Weiss, 
came  from  the  U.S.  Given  the  grow¬ 
ing  strength  since  the  second  quarter 
of  1985  of  European  currencies 
against  the  American  dollar,  Weiss 
says  she  is  confident  that  the  growth 
trend  in  fashion  and  textile  invest¬ 
ments  will  continue. 

Historians  will  look  back  on  1985 
as  the  turning  point  in  Israel's  textile 


.  and  fashion  industry.  After  four  lean 
years  in  which  exports  suffered  a 
downward  spin,  there  was  a  wel¬ 
come  upswing  as  the  European  eco¬ 
nomies  set  out  on  the  road  to  recov¬ 
ery.  It  was  also  the  year  brad’s  FTA 
with  the  U.S.  took  effect. 

Exports  in  textiles  and  fashion  last 
year  (including  leatherwear)  totalled 
5476m.  This  was  more  than  20  per 
cent  higher  than  figures  achieved  in 
1985,  £382 m.  Fashion  goods  done  in 
1985  accounted  for  $25 8m.  worth  of 
exports,  rising  to  $328m.  last  year. 
The  gains  have  continued  this  year, 
with  £31m.  worth  of  fashion  exports 
recorded  from  January  to  March.  A 
24  per  cent  increase  is  expected  by 
the  time  the  last  order  is  signed  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Together 
with  textiles,  that  will  bring  exports 
to  $570m.  this  year. 

Sixty  eight  per  cent  of  fashion 
exports  are  sold  to  Western  Europe 
and  24  J  per  cent  to  the  U.S. 

The  Polgat  companies  together 
with  Israel  image  fashion  houses 
Gottex  and  Gideon  Oberson  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  list  of 
51  participants  in  Israel  Fashion 
Week  which  opens  tomorrow  at  the 
Laromme  Hotel  in  Jerusalem.  The 
truth  is  that  none  of  these  companies 
do  sufficient  business  at  Fashion 
Week  to  justify  their  participation. 
Their  orders  are  in  band  far  in  adv¬ 
ance  of  Fashion  Week. 

If  exports  and  investments  are 
growing,  attendance  at  Fashion 
Week  is  not.  The  hordes  of  buyers 
who  turned  up  in  the  1970s  but 
dwindled  to  less  than  100  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  have  yet  to 
return.  By  Friday  of  last  week,  only 
80  buyers  had  pre-registexed,  though 
Miri  Beckenstein,  director  of  the 
Fashion  Centre  at  the  Israel  Export 
Institute,  was  optimistic  that  more 
would  arrive  by  tomorrow. 


Whatever  happened  to  Egypt-Israeli  trade? 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  A  high-visibility  sale 
of  Egyptian  goods  by  an  Israeli  de¬ 
partment  store  chain  has  again 
raised  the  prickly  issue  of  bilateral 
trade  levels. 

The  Kol  Bo  Shalom  Department 
Store  chain  dispatched  an  experi¬ 
enced  buyer  to  the  Ei-Halil  suk  in 
Cairo.  The  buyer,  a  Nazarene,  re¬ 
turned  with  pewter  plates,  hand¬ 
made  stools,  intricately  designed 
handbags  and  cleverly  •  sculptured 
walking  sticks  valued  at  well  over 


NIS  10,000.  The  goods  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  chain's  stores  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa  during  its  two-and-a- 
half  week  “Egyptian  Fair.” 

But  the  exhibition  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion:  When  will  Egyptian  stores  start 
running  “Israel  Fairs"? 

Despite  an  eight-year-old  peace 
treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
trade  experts  say  that  Egypt  is  un¬ 
likely  to  significantly  expand  its  com¬ 
mercial  ties  to  Israel  anytime  soon. 

At  public  forums,  Egyptian 
Ambassador  Mubammed  Bassiouny 
frequently  points  to  unresolved  poli¬ 


tical  questions,  such  as  the  Taba 
dispute  and  the  treatment  of  Palesti¬ 
nians,  as  factors  inhibiting  trade.  But 
economists-  maintain  that  market 
forces  play  an  even  larger  role  in 
restraining  Israeli  exports. 

For  -the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
Egyptian  exports  of  goods  to  Israel, 
not  including  oil,  rose  to  $600,000. 
compared  with  £500,000  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1986.  For  the  same 
period,  Israel  sent  goods  worth 
$800,000  to  Egypt  versus  $1 .9  mil¬ 
lion  in  1986.  For  all  of  1986,  Israeli 
exports  to  Egypt  totalled  $6.9m.. 


while  Egypt  sent  Israel  $3m.  in  non- 
petroleum  goods.  In  1985,  the  ex¬ 
port  situation  was  roughly  the  same 
for  Israel  ($7.6m.)  and  somewhat 
worse  for  Egypt  ($700,000). 

What  all  this  amounts  to  is  barely  a 
flicker  on  Israel's  trade  picture.  Last 
year,  Israel’s  exports  to  Egypt 
accounted  for  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  Egyptian  products 
amounted  to  0.03  per  cent  of  goods 
imported  by  Israel. 

Gideon  Fishelson,  an  economics 
professor  at  Tel  Aviv  University, 
said  domestic  factors  in  Egypt  play  a 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
theatre  he  heads  off  the 


slier  (5) 


1  In 
pus 

4  Sculptor's  easiest  medium 
he  wants  a  clean-cut  figurine? 
(9) 


22  Hair  standing  on  end — *»o 
wonder!  (5) 

23  Staunch  part  of  the  sapling  (4) 

if  26  Flutes  or  tin  whistles  for 
instance  carried  by  Amazon 
hunters  (4-5) 

8  Made  a  brave  effort  despite  27  Croat  disturbance  represented 

tortuous  dread  (5)  a  victory  for  Clive  (5) 

9  Alternatively  admit  someone  28  Peruse  by  habit,  yet  post  tbe 

else  knows  (9)  letter  on  unopened  (9) 

11  Forcible  seizure  of  cheap  29  A  knotty  little  problem  (5) 
fodder  for  sheep  (4) 

12  A  step  of  mine  which  disturbs 
poets  (5) 

13  Just  Cockney  joke  (4) 

16  Having  confused  communi¬ 
cations  pushes  on  for' 
breakfast  (9,4) 

19  An  aid  to  crossing  two  streets 
around  Esssex  forest  before 
one  (8.51 _ 


20  Gin  makes  one  a  bit  upset  (4) 


DOWN 

1  Equipped  with  weapons — in 
shoulder  holsters  apparently 
(5,4) 

2  Type  of  porcelain  produced  by 
leaving  the  top  off  the  glue- 
pot  (4.5) 

3  Went  by-  road  one  might  say 

(but  didn’t  walk)  (4)  - 

4  Fair  play  ensured  by  steamer  24  Hoe  if  you  want  chips  (4) 
going  around  harbour  to  sign  25  A  mild  expletive  as 


5  Father  renegotiated  rise  (4) 

6  Where  skaters  should  be  kept 
waiting-in  readiness  (2,3). 

7  Choose  the  best  (5) 

16  Incorrigible  types  have  to  stop 
being  so  optimistic  over  trials 
(8,5) 

14 Putting  a  cent  on  Jrish 
halfpennies  is  a  dicey  game  (5) 

15  A  theologian  on  the  upward 
grade?  (3.2)  . 

17  Goodness  gracious  me!  Could 
it  possibly  be  Robert  Bruce? 
(5.4) 

18  The  fuse  that  may  ignite  riot 
by  impatient  football  fans  (4- 
5) 

20  A  follower  at  the  centre  of  a 
row  over  which  the  -Romans 
rowed  (5) 

21 A  halo  woven  as  an  Hawaiian 
greeting  (5) 


on  crew  (13) 


substitute  for  an 
one  (4) 


unprintable 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 
ACROSS:  1  .Aside,  -4  Oppress.  8 
'Snippet,  9  Oiled.  10  Lithe,  11  Oedi¬ 
pus,  13  Send.  15  Emboss.  17  Decent. 
2fl  Play.  22  Goodbye.  24  Eaten,  26 
Award.  27  Scatter.  28  Pattern,  29 
Harem.  DOWN:  1  Absolve,  2  Idiot.  3 
Express.  4  Option.  5  Pmud.  6 
Eclipse.1?  Sides.  12  Edda,  14  Espy, 
16  Buoyant.  18  F.ve^ash,  19  Tan¬ 
trum.  21  Lessen,  22  Grasp,  23 
Bodge,  25  Tutor. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1  London  station 

7  Traverse 

8  Canadian  Pacific  port 

9  Nocturnal  bird 

10  Conferroce 

11  Narrow  sea  passage 

13  Frank 

14  Alphabetical 
character 

17  Brightly  coloured  bird 

18  Flake  of  soot 
20  Spoil 

22  Foundation  garments 

23  Vision 

24  Dark-haired  gh-1 


DOWN 

1  Glaringly  bright 

2  Staff  cafe  • 

3  Wind  instrument 
1  Ask  to  attend 

5  French  landscapist 

6  Book  of  Psalms 

7  Spoke  hoarsely 

12  Least  possible 
amount 

13  Chiffonier  •  :  . 

15  Shakespearean  phy- 

16  Unpowered  plane 

17  Command 
19  Curt 

21  Very  small  bird 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jonnmfami:  Kupat  Holfm  Clalit,  Roma¬ 
nia,  523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin. 
272315;  Shu’afat  Shu'afct  Road,  810106; 
Dar  AJdawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tol  Aviv:  Lev  Hair,  69  Ahad  Hg'am, 
613862;  Kupat  Holim  CJalit.  7  Amsterdam, 
232383. 

Ra'anam-Kfar  Sava:  Hadar,  12  Haba- 
nim.  Hod  Hasharon. 

Netanya:  Trufa,  2  Herd,  28656. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288.  . 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jmusalam:  Blkur  Holim  (pediatrics, 
E.N.T.),  Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (Internal, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology), 
MisgavLadach  (obstetrics). 

Tot  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 

surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  cBal  924444,  Klryart  Shmona 


102 


FIRE 


In  ttnafgancJasdM  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  -  Hoars  FBght  Information  Ser- 


:  Call  03-9712484  (multi-line),  Arrivals 
Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20  lines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


Magan  David  Adorn 

jn  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ash  kak>n23333  Wron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  IGryat  Shmona  ■Meat 
Seersheba  74767  Nahariya  *823333 
Carmfei  *988555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Petab  Tlkvg  *9231111 
Elat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadara  *22333  Rishon  LaZion  >42333 

Haifa  *512233  Safad  930333 

Hatzor  936333  Tel  Aviv  *54601 11 

Hotai  *03133  Tiberias  *7901 11 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Cam  Unit  (MtCU) 
sanriosm  theater  around  the  dock. 
®""“  fin*  Aid.  T eL  Jerusalem 

227171.  Tel  Aw  5461111  (d**Wyouth  03. 

672222.  Ber^SaSin 

Nalanya 35316.- 

Rape  Crisis  Centra  (24  horns),  for  help  cal 

The  NedoMl  Mean  Control  Centre  at 

n®mbam  Hospital  phone  (04)  529205,  tor 
emergency  caUs,  24  hexjra  a  day,  for  informs- 
ton  in  ea»  of  posonmg. 

"55“  "S1*™**  Centro  Td.  03- 
433301432500  Sunday- Jhuraday,  8  am  to  8 
pro.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  pin. 


major  role  in  hindering  imports. 

“First  of  all,  die  foreign  exchange 
situation  in  Egypt  is  very  bad,”  he 
said.  “Egypt  is  very  short  of  foreign 
exchange.  It  means  Egypt  is  not 
allowing  any  imports  except  the 
most  needed  goods." 

A  second  factor  involves  the  in¬ 
creasingly  fierce  international  com¬ 
petition  for  export  markets.  Fishel¬ 
son  noted- that  some  countries  will 
help  importers  finance  tbe  purch¬ 
ases.  For  example,  a  West  German 
exporter  will  arrange  for  a  domestic 
bank  to  grant  a  loan  to  an  Egyptian 
importer  who  is  buying  his  products. 
The  importer  can  take  the  West 
German  goods  on  a  five-year  loan  at 
6-7  per  cent  annual  Interest.  Aggres¬ 
sive  exporters  like  West  Germany 
and  Italy,  offer  .favourable  tjsrms  jn 
anleffbrtto  srav^^  unemployment. 

By  contrast,  Israeli  companies, 
which  have  to  pay  real  interest  rates 
of  30-40  per  cent,  are  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

“Israeli  exporters  are  always  short 
on  cadi,”  he  said.  “In  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it’s  difficult  to  compete 
unless  they  need  your  product.  In 
xnfiitaxy  goods,  they  pay  cash-  In 
diamonds,  they  pay  cash.” 

Egypt,  however,  is  not  a  major 
market  for  diamonds  and  Israel  is 
loath  to  sell  military  hardware  to  its; 
one-time  enemy.  Further,  Egyptian 
importers  seeking  high  fashion  pro¬ 
ducts  generally  prefer  to  import 
from  Italy  and  Paris  rather  than  Tel 
Aviv. 

“On  purely  economic  grounds,” 
Fishelson  said,  “it’s  difficult  for 
Israeli  companies  to  compete.” 

Additionally,  Fishelson  said, 
Egyptian  government  policy  harms 
trade.  *T  do  believe  the  Egyptian 
government  discourages  imports 
from  Israel,”  be  said,  maintaining 
that  primary  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  economic  forces. 

What  trade  there  jst  he  noted, 
involves  goods  in  which  either  coun¬ 
try  has  a  special  advantage.  Egypt 
sells  Israel  cotton  yam  for  textiles, 
-while  Israel  uses  it  geographical  pro¬ 
ximity  to  market  a  variety  of  food¬ 
stuffs. 

But  from  any  angle,  the  picture  of 
bilateral  trade  is  a  far  cry  from,  the 
visions  raised  by  the  Camp  David 
peace  process. 

“You’re  writing  a  story  about 
Israeti-Egyptian  trade?”  said  one 
Israeli  economist  contacted  by  a  re¬ 
porter.  “You’ll  have  to  write  a  very 
short  story.” 


LABOUR  PAINS.  -  Korean  police  dash  with  demonstrators 
this  summer. 

% 


ByMOON  1HLWAN 
SEOUL.  -  The  South  Korean  eco¬ 
nomy  is  strong  enough  to  weather  the 
current  wave  of  labour  unrest  with-, 
out  too  much  difficulty.  South  Ko¬ 
rean  officials  and  Western  analysts 
say, 

“Some  foreign,  investors  have 
started  to  take  a  wait-and-see  atti¬ 
tude,  but  most  are  optimistic  about 
the  long-term  prospects  for  the  South 
Korean  economy,”  says  market 
analyst  George  Robinson  of  W.l 
Carr  (Overseas)  Ltd. 

If  the  nnrestends  by  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  economy  would  stiB  achieve 
official  targets,  says  Kim  Chimg-Su, 
economist  at  the  Korea  Development 
Institute,  a.  government  think-tank* 

“Tbe  labour  disputes  had  been 
widely  expected  since  July  when  tbe 
government  bowed  to  weeks  of  street 
demonstrations  and  agreed  ‘to  de¬ 
mands  for  democratic  reform,”  a 
Western  diplomat  says.  “I  am  confi¬ 
dent  the  South  Korean  economy  will 
‘  successfully  tackle  the  problem  and 
continue  to  expand.” 

Economists  and  foreign  bankers 
contacted  agreed  that  the  economic 
boom  in  tbe  firrt  half  of  this  year 
would  cushion  the  effects  of  the 
strikes  and  stoppages  now  disrupting 
the  country’s  export-driven  eeorj 
.qan^.  JTbiv  central,  bank,  -olid' Jfirt  \ 

-week  that  the- gross,  national  prodded 

grew  a  real  15.3  per  centra  the  first 
six  months  of  1987. 

The  half-year’s  GNP  growth  was 
the  highest  in  nine  years,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  11.6  per  cent  in  tire  first 
six  months  of  1986  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  target  of  8  per  cent  for  the 
whole  of  1987. 

Nearly  1,300  companies  have  suf¬ 
fered  labour  disputes  since  July  1 
when  the  military-backed  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
conceded  democratic  reforms,  pofice 
say.  Production,  in  the  vital  auto 
industry  stopped  for  two  weeks  and 
last  week  more  than  400  companies 


were  stUI  affected  by  strikes  or  othfr 
disruptions,  they  said.  ..  •• 

In  1986,  only  226  companies  syf- 
fered  disputes.  .  .  . 

Trade  Ministry  officials  say  labour 
purest  has  so  far  cost  over  $7110 
million  in  lost  production  and  4*- 
ports.  ,  ". 

Robinson  and  other  analysts  spy 
South  Korea’s  economy  out- 
performed  targets  until  July.,  bat 
labour  strife  across  the  country 
sure  to  slow  it  down  in  the  months  Jo 
come.. 

The  balanced-payments  surplus  ■ 
rose  to  $5.23  billion  bribe  find  sevpn  ; 
months  of  1987.  That  fe  file  times  tfee  4  « 
$1 .01  b.  for  the  SMneperiod  last  year. 
and  already  better  than  the  officfel  ' . 
target  of  five  WUtenJJw  foe  Whofe  pf 
1987.  ,  ■  - 

Kim  Chung  Su says  if  tabmvug- 
rest  ends  by  early  September/ 
growth  would  still  fopTI  percent  j 
year.  KUn  says  the  ^rreat  aecoujw 
surplus  would  excae^Tfo. 
samer  price  rises  wmtid  tie  nefcFat , 
around  3  per  cent*  i#  cither 
with  or  above  official  feggvtLV  : 

“But  If  labour  pra&teni drag  ep, 

GNP  growth  conW  ^  bekw  10  per 
c eat  this  year  and  ^aromdSpff 
cent  in  1988,  wh3*  the 


shift  in 
intensive 
and  footwear, 
more technology, 
and  car-making. 


om^ 


say**‘  __  _  . 

Korea  moves  towards  a  more«»^ 
faticated  economy  and  a  freer  poStip- 

sd  system.”  .  V  *  •  .  .  v,-g. 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Eomomists,  bankers  and  company 
analysts  agree,  however,'  that  mee{r 
ing  worker’s  wage  demands  to  enjji 
the  current  labour  Strife  could  fori  - 
inflation.  0U*te£ 


lation  came  from  a  drop  in  .  nejt  .. 
exports.  ^  ”  . 

The- modest'  0.2  per  cent  rise  ig 
the  July  U.S.  Consumer  Price  Ind«£ .‘  . 
failed  to  stem  the  dollar's  slide. 
DeaJersfrom  ManufacturersHai^ 
ver  Trust  commented  that  the  turtft 
ing  point  for  the  dollar  was  laigef.-..-;^  : 
than  expected  U.S.  June  trade  defwis: 
cit  of  $15.71  billion  reported  twp'vy- 
weeks  ago.  The  deficit  undermined-  1 


Dollar  in 
the  doldrums 

On  Friday  doUar-selling  resumed 
after  a  one-day  pause  in  its  week- 
long  fell.  In  the  Far  East,  the  heavy 
selling  was  triggered  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  finance  minister’s  comment  _  _ ... _ 

that  exchange  rates  should  be  left  to  .  the  dollar  throughout  last  week.aroi 

brought  the  focus  back  to  economic 
fundamentals.  Tn  addition,  the  eas¬ 
ing  of  tensions  in  the  Gulf  diming 
ished  the  dollar's  importance  as^ 
safe-haven  currency.  „ 

Sterling  rose  sharply,  offsetting'  it? 
Thursday  dedine  due  to  renewed 
fears  of  inflation  in  response  to  fhp' 
British1  bank-lending  rate  and  mon? 
ey  supply  data  for  July.  . .  ", 

The .  column  appears  courtesy  qf 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service.  »'  -7. 


the.  market.  The  Bank  of  Japan 
sought  to  correct  the  damage  done 
by  the  minister,  by  means  of  a  $50 
million  intervention  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  move  failed  to  brake  the 
dollar's  fell. 

It  continued  its  slide  in  New 
York,  in  response  to  a  downward 
revision  of  second-quarter  U.S. 
gross  national  product  from  2.6  per 
cent,  which  reinforced  worries 
about  the  trade  gap  as  the  recalacu- 
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Gov’t  to  sell  60% 
of  Zion  Cables 


-  - - .  Monday,  August  24, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Seven 


Danish  Interiors’  fate  in  doubt 


^  an; 

1 1 


cabinet  yesterday  turned  its 
*  .attention  to  other  economic  issues, 
leather  than  the  Lari.  In  particnlar,  it 
”  **andned  the  state  of  exports  and 
found  that,  in  general,  this  vear  had 
;  t**31  gcod  and  profitability  generally 
.Satisfactory ,  exports  to  “the  dollar 
:  Jmoc”  were  in  poor  shape. 

7 1  -  TUs  was  a  timely  discussion,  be- 
l  TCause  the  currency  markets  have 
‘  •  *****  the  scene  of  a  renewed  dollar 
sell-off  this  past  week.  The  most 
telling  comment  was  that  of  an 
analyst  who  pointed  oat  that  in  its 
recovery  stage,  the  dollar  crawled 
slowly  and  painfully  upward,  fabfrig 
many  weeks  to  move  from  its  lows  of 
137  yen  and  1.76  Deutschmarks  to 
the  recent  highs  of  152  and  1.89.  But. 
following  the  much  worse  than  ex- 
pected  trade  figures  Tor  June,  pnb- 
lisbed  10  days  ago,  the  dollar  lost 
most  of  those  hard-won  gains  within 
-a  few  days. 

The  question  feting  the  currency 
markets  this  week,  therefore,  is 
whether  the  American  unit  will  test 
its  April-May  lows  —  presumably  yes 
'—and  if  so,  will  it  break  them  and  fall 
to  new  ones  —  which  win  depend  on 
the  actions  of  the  main  central  banks, 
among  other  things. 

The  market  background  is  ex¬ 
tremely  relevant  to  the  government 
discussion,  because  insofar  as  the 
lack  tiT  profits  of  Isra^  exports  to  the 
dollar  bloc  is  a  {taction  of  the  dollar1 *s 
general  weakness,  there  is  precious 
little  that  the  Israeli  government  can 
\  do  about  it. 

There  are  those,  especially  in  the 
large  high  technology  industries,  who 
want  to  have  the  problem  solved  for 
them  by  p  devaluation.  However, 
even  those  ministers  who  used  to  be 
sympathetic  to  Tadiran  Ltd.’s  Vigal 
Ne’cman  and  the  other  pro¬ 
devaluationists,  are  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts. 

The  experience  of  the  January 
1987  devaluation,  which  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  industrialists  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  defence  establishment, 
has  brought  many  of  its  then  suppor¬ 
ters  to  understand  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  Nowhere  1$  this  more  dear- 
cut  than  in  the  case  of  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries.  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  and  many  of  his  aides, 
‘thought  that  a  devaluation  which 
would  raise  the  real  value  of  lUS.  aid. 
and  reduce  the  real  cost  of  wages  in 
IAI  plants,  wonld  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems  -  but  it  did  not. 

This  explains  why  Rabin’s  attitude 
to  the  IAI  has  changed  so  radically  in 
recent  months,  with  the  Lari  project 
being  the  major  casualty.  It  also 
explains  why  others,  indudiitg  minis¬ 
ters  Ariel  Sharon  and  Gad  Ya’acobi 
are  unwiffing  to  espouse  the  quick  fix 
of  devaluation.  AH  of  them  know  that 
no  real  problems  will  be  solved  by 
such  a  move,  even  at  the  micro  level  - 
while  at  the  macroeconomic  level  a 
devaluation  entails  serious  disrup¬ 
tions.  which  the  Treasury  *  and  every¬ 
one  else,  is  strongly  opposed  to. 

The  current  consensus  regarding 
devaluation  is  that  if  Israeli  inflation 
rates  continue  well  above  the  average 
of  oar  main  tratfiug  partners,  an 
adjustment  will  be  inevitable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  exporters  to  dollar  bloc 
countries,  especially  the  U.S.,  by 
Addling  with  exchange  rates,  will  be 
highly  counter-productive. 

The  fall-back  position  of  the  inter¬ 
ventionists.  as  evidenced  hi  yester¬ 
day’s  cabinet  meeting,  is  to  obtain 
alternative  forms  of  support  for  these 
exporters.  This  means  subsidies  by 
another  name,  and  this  is  certain  to 
raise  the  hackles  of  the  Treasury,  and 
then  of  the  Americans  themselves, 
who  are  tending  ever  more  protec¬ 
tionist. 

The  only  genuine  solutions  are  the 
unpleasant  ones.  One  has  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  U~S.  market  for  imports 
fa  shrinking,  and  therefore1  competi¬ 
tion  is  being  made  harder  -  Free 
Trade  Agreement  -  or  no-  This 
means  that  Arms  will  have  to  be  more 
efficient  to  achieve  decent  results. 

The  other,  which  is  a  complement 
to  the  first  and  not  an  alternative,  is 
to  recognize  that  artificial  means 
used  to  “support”  exports  to  the 
I'.S.  will  prevent  the  restructuring  of 
export  markets,  which  is  now  re¬ 
quired.  The  overall  volume  of  U.S. 
imports  is  declining,  but  that  of 
Japan  is  rising.  If  Dubek  Ltd.  can  sell 
cigarettes  to  Okinawans,  sorely 
many  other  Israeli  producers  can  do 
the  same? 

Regrettably,  many  firms  wffl  not 
make  the  switch  successfully  and  wffl 
wither.  Others,  however,  will  setae 
the  opportunities  offered.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  should  keep  its  incompetent 
and  dirty  bands  out  and  not  try  to 
Impede  this  process. 

Even  regarding  the  exporters*  ■ 
legitimate  comptafote  about  finance 

costs,  the  solution  fa  to  withdraw,  not  < 

to  act.  Cheaper  money  is  contingent  i 
oo  continued  capital  market  reform,  i 
which  fa  contingent  on  continued  I 
budgetary  restraint,  which  fa  contfn-  | 
grot  on  keeping,  wasteful  subsidies  1 
down,  if  not  completely  out.  < 


By  AVI  TEMK3N 

The  Ministerial  Committee  on  the 
Sale  of  Government  Corporations 
yesterday  approved  the  sale  of  a  60 
per  cent  equity  stake,  or  51  per  cent 
of  the  shares,  in  Zion  Cables  Ltd., 
to  Isal  Ltd.  and  dal  Industries  Ltd. 

The  decision  to  sell  the  shares  for 
$11  million  came  despite  opposition 
from  the  company's  works  commit¬ 
tee.  Zion  Cables,  a  maker  of  tele¬ 
phone,  electric  and  power  cables,  is 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
government-owned  Israel  Chemi¬ 
cals  Corp. 

Isal  Ltd.  was  formed  recently  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Operation 
Independence  Task  Force,  a  group 
of  private  Jewish  businessmen 
abroad  who  are  trying  to  aid  Israel's 
exports.  Isal  was  set  up  by  its  Latin 
American  section. 

The  ministerial  committee  also 
approved,  floating  shares  in  Miveni 
Ta'asia  L*td.,  another  state-owned 
corporation,  which  builds  and  rents 
industrial  sites.  The  government  will 
still  hold  95  per  cent  of  the  shares 
after  flotation. 

Mivnei  Ta'asai  will  be  the  third 


government  corporation  to  see  its 
shares  sold  to  the  public  —  although 
in  all  cases  the  state  has  kept  the 
lion's  share  of  the  stock  —  since 
Moshe  Nissim  took  over  as  finance 
minister.  The  two  other  companies 
are  the  Jerusalem  Economic  Corp. 
and  Periclase  Ltd. 

The  committee  also  decided  yes¬ 
terday  top  merge  the  Agriculture 
VBank  with  the  Industrial.  The  Ag¬ 
riculture  Bank's  results  have  been 
poor  of  late,  while  the  Industrial 
Bank  has  turned  it  relatively  large 
profited  in  recent  months. 

According  to  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry,  the  first  contacts  in  1 
the  sale  of  Zion  Cables  were  made  . 
when  Industry  Minister  Ariel  Shar-  ! 
on  visited  Latin  American  last  year. 


CORRECTION 

A  stray  appearing  on  page  2  of 
Thursday’s  Jerusalem  Post  about  the 
Treasury’s  estimate  of  continuing 
the  Lavi  contained  an  error.  The  cost 
per  famHy  in  terms  of  new  taxes  will 
amount  to  $3,000  to  $5,000  over  20 
years,  or  $300  to  $500  a  year. 

The  Post  apologizes  for  the  error. 


BY  KEN  SCHACHTER  withdraw  ti 

For  The  Jerusalem  Post  order  ft  wo 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  fm»nri#l  foot-  trict  Court. 
mg  of  Danish  Interiors  Ltd.  grew 
more  perilous  over  the  weekend  as  fan 

United  Mizrahi  Bank  filed  -  and  $440,000 
promptly  withdrew  — a  request  for  a  $860,000  t 
court  order  to  attach  N1S  700,000  “T* 
paid  to  the  furniture  chain  through  ft  l. 
Isracard  accounts. 

A  Mizrahi  spokesman  yesterday  interiors  a 
said  any  movement  to  foreclose  on  its  doors.  7 
the  troubled  furniture  store  would  fed  the  bai 
hinge  on  the  ability  of  owner  Avra-  leeway  in  se 
ham  Taviv  to  find  an  investor  to  ations  are  I 
revitalize  the  business.  It  remained  tive  investo 
undear  precisely  why  Mizrahi  dead-  abroad  suni 
ed  to  back  off  Grom  its  effort  to  pro-  posed  by  D 
fact  its  loans  by  diverting  monies  meflt  sfnee 
moving  through  Isracard  ea  route  to  were  idled  < 
Danish.  But  sources  dose  to  the  ne-  rahTs  actioi 
gotiatious  discounted  reports  that  that  th 
Danish’s  other  major  credi tor.  Bank  este  before/ 
Letnni,  had  pressured  Mizrahi  to  unless  a  sui 


withdraw  the  temporary  attachment  ward  soon,  foreclosure  remains  a 
order  ft  won  from  the  Td  Aviv  Dfe-  possibility . 

trief  Court.  Taviv  headed  a  syndicate  that 

, _  _  bought  the  chain  a  year  ago  from 

-,,i“ej%fa*'Iulure  *******  owes  about  Rim  industries  Ltd.  for  $1.84  mfl- 
Ma”'*w  ■“*  lion.  His  company  still  owes 
SS60,000  to  Bank  Leumi,  sources  $459,000  to  Rim  payable  in  1988. 

say*  The  chain  has  a  particularly  large 

It  is  widely  believed  that  given  the  clientele  among  immigrants  from 
requisite  fitMwwiai  injection,  Danish  Western  countries-  Geoffey  Tofl- 
Interiors  could  recover  and  reooen  man,  who  owned  the  chain  before  it 


The  furniture  chain  owes  about 


Egypt  cuts 
oil  price  by 
$1.25  a  barrel 


It  is  widely  believed  that  given  the  clientele  among  immigrants  from 
requisite  fmaiwwi  injection,  Danish  Western  countries-  Geoffey  Toll- 
Interiors  could  recover  and  reopen  man,  who  owned  the  chain  before  it 
its  doors.  This  hope  apparently  has  was  bought  by  Rim,  said  Tavtv’s  rap- 


led  the  hanks  to  give  Taviv  some 
leeway  in  seeking  new  foods.  Negoti¬ 
ations  are  being  bekl  with  prospec¬ 
tive  investors  from  both  Israel  and 
abroad  amid  a  media  blackout  im¬ 
posed  by  Danish  Interiors  manage¬ 
ment  since  the  firm’s  150  workers 
were  idled  on  Thursday.  Still,  Miz- 
rahf  s  action  offers  a  striking  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  banks’  primary  inter¬ 
ests  tie  in  recovering  their  money  and 
unless  a  suitable  investor  steps  for- 


Boaz  approved  as  Treasury  budget  chief 

Post  Economic  Reporter  board  of  Bank  Leumi’s  merchant 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved  bank. 

the  appointment  of  David  Boaz  to  Boaz  served  in  the  budget  depart- 
tbe  post  of  director  of  the  Budget  ment  from  1968  to  1979  From  1977 
Department  at  the  Treasury.  He  will  he  was  deputy  director  and  from 

1979  be  worked  in  the  private  sector 
in  senior  executive  posts  at.  bear 
Ltd.,  and  from  1983  at  Simetron 
Ltd. 


replace  Aaron  Fogel  on  September 
1. 

Fogel,  who  held  the  post  since 
1984,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
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Tempo  gets 
nod  to  build 
bottle  plant 

By  JEFF BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  post 
After  heavy  pressure  from  Tempo 
Beer  Industries  Ltd.,  the ‘Industry 
and  Trade  Ministry's  Investment 
Centre  yesterday  approved  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Tempo  bottle  factory 
in  Dim  on  a. 

The  approval  comes  in  the  face  of 
Histadrut  opposition.  The  labour 
federation's  Koor  Ltd.  holding  com¬ 
pany  owns  Phoenicia  Ltd.,  which 
enjoys  a  monopoly  in  local  bottle 
production. 

The  director-general  of  the  Indus¬ 
try  Ministry’s  Investment  Centre, 
Oded  Shamir,  said  yesterday  the  ap¬ 
proval  for  Tempo  to  build  a  new 
factory  was  taken  after  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  issue  by  the  minis? 
fiy’s  economists  and  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank. 

The  economists  found  that  this 
year  bottle  consumption  exceeded 
100,000  tons  while  Phoenicia  only 
manufactured  55.000  tons,  although 
the  company  has  begun  a  new  in¬ 
vestment  programme  to  increase 
production. 

In  light  of  this,  the  economists 
suggested  approving  Tempo’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  factory  that  will  produce 
20.000  tons  of  bottles  a  year  and 
provide  100  jobs.  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry  officials  said  Tempo 
would  invest  at  least  $10  million  in 
the  new  plant- 

Last  week.  Tempo  shut  down  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  Maccabi  beer,  claim¬ 
ing  a  shortage  of  bottles  because  its 
Greek  bottle  supplier,  arranged 
through  Phoenicia's  mediation,  had 
failed  to  come  through  with  an  or¬ 
der.  Tempo's  managing  director, 
Moshe  Borenstein.  said  he  refused 
to  buy  the  bottles  he  needed  from 
Phoenicia  because  the  Israeli  mo¬ 
nopoly  was  demanding  $240,000 
over  what  he  termed  the  accepted 
price  for  glass  bottles. 


Sharon  asks 
$12Qm.  extr 
for  Industry 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  yesterday  demanded  an  ex-  , 
era  $120  million  for  his  ministry's  . 
budget.  He  also  hinted  at  the  need  I 
for  exchange  rate  insurance  to  pro- 
tea  exporters  from  unexpected  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  currency  rates. 

At  yesterday's  cabinet  meeting. 
Sharon  said  his  ministry's  chief  sci¬ 
entist’s  office  needed  an  extra 
$70m.to  bring  its  budget  up  to 
SI 55m.  with  which  it  would  aid  high 
technology  industries  that  are  suf¬ 
fering  because  of  the  downturn  in 
Defence  Ministry  purchases.  High 
tech  industries,  said  Sharon,  must 
gear  their  production  to  the  export 
market  and  that  demands  an  in¬ 
crease  in  research  and  development 
spending. 

Sharon  also  requested  S30m.  to 
aid  Israeli  firms  to  break  into  inter¬ 
national  markets,  especially  in  East 
Aria,  and  a  further  S20m.  to  provide 
an  underwriting  fund  for  small  and 
medium-size  firms'  working  capital. 
He  also  demanded  the  immediate 
implementation  of  a  product-liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  programme  that  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  cabi¬ 
net.  This  would  insure  firms  against 
claims  of  selling  faulty  goods. 

Without  taking  action  on  Shar¬ 
on's  demands,  the  cabinet  did  agree 
to  have  a  full  debate  on  the  matter 
erf  declining  export  profitability  at  a 
future  session.  The  Treasury  in  the 
past  has  opposed  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  Industry  Ministry  budget,  espe¬ 
cially  for  programmes  it  deems 
subsidies. 
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Statistics 

Stock  Indices 

General  Share  (axd  ammtl 

13132  --069% 

Nor+ergtnL 

T76L88  -208% 

Arrangement  Banka 

12179  -076% 

Mortgage  Banka 

141^8  +078% 

Financial  Inst. 

12530  -036% 

Insurance 

9577  -172% 

Commerce  &  Services 

126.08  -175% 

Real  Estate  AAgric. 

117A8  -170% 

Industrials 

130-75  -037% 

Food  &  Tobacco ' 

121.18  -040% 

Textiles 

11731  -177% 

Metals 

12133  -136% 

Electronics 

118.14  -036%  . 

Chemicals 

14532  -0.71% 

InduKrW  Invert. 

13978  -035% 

Investment  Cos. 

15022  -0.19% 

(Ml  Exploration 

12337  -0.15% 

Unchanged 


Decline 


Selected  Prices 


Nome  Price  ■  Volume  % 

_ ‘ _ _ _  MS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(wet  pert  of  “■»  wig—wiH 

OHH  21400  IS  -1 A 

Maritime  0.1  1750  2256 

Ganerol  non-arr.  13780  27  -1.7 

FJ8J  8572  3200  -&2 

Commercial  Banks  - 

(prat  of "wianemaat**)  • 
roar  102800  787  -OS 

Union  0.1  77100  34  -04 

Discount  131000  371  -0.5 

Mfcrahi  42100  1521  -0.7 

Hwlmr,  .  ...  WTO  1296 

General  A  178200  52 

Lauml  1000  '  44250  1951  -08 

Fin.  Trade  59000  3  -OS 

Mortgage  Banks  &  Finance 

Lauml  Mon.  r  9500  150  +1.2 

Dev.  Mon.  2515  '  S96 

MaMwir  3799  202  -1.3 

Tsfahotr  21450  100 

Meravr  8400  119  *4.0 

Leumi  tnd.  13150  -  - 

CM  Laming  0.1  19450  20  +03 

Insurance 

Ararat  0,1  r  1055  138  -4.1 

PhoenfacOLl  735  1008 

HamWanar  1.0  5487  14 

Menorahl  2192  -  +09 

Sanarr  370  2390  -1.1 

Securitas  1125  680  -13 

HSon  Hold.  1  6200  41  +2.9 

Trade  &  Services 

knatgama  1.0  2803  500  -2.1 

MeirEzra  935  1130  +05 

Crystal  BOO  1139  -03 

Lighterage  0.1  626  203  +16 

Cold  Storage  16  1108  296  -17 

DtmHotaial.O  1640  165  -2.4 

Coral  Baach  6800  615 

Yarden  HoM  2901  99  +07 

HtlonTA  412  2054  -2-8 

ftLLL  1.0  12500  29  -08 

Taam  1.0  720  714  -07 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

AWw  345  1584  +4JS 

Africa  lar.  0.1  '  50600  68  -OS 

Africa  isr.  1.0  40680  303  -17 

Artedan  2563  202 

Dankner  6300  100 

J££-  280  5195  -2.1 

BaysidaOl  4585  223  -36 

tons  18439  65  -17 

Axorim  Pivpa.  305  10500  -1-0 

Mehsdrin  5960  695  -&B 

Hadarim  Prop.  1854  1100  -09 

Industrials 

'Dubefc  5940  420  -1.0 

Tempo  16  33757  40  -0.6 


SunfroH 

notrading 

Assra 

425 

6077 

Adgar 

577 

1497 

Argaman 

13500 

57 

Doha  Ga}3 

2390 

3181 

Ltxfaa 

3120 

100 

ligst 

276 

2310 

PpJgat 

1570 

420 

Gibor  Sabrina 

11500 

5 

lirdanair 

0170 

94 

Wire&Cabfa 

415 

2730 

ts.CenCal3 

4310 

4007 

Zion  Cables  5.0 

1262 

360 

Fedeer  Steel 

2KA 

1682 

Beene  0.1 

2100 

1669 

Aryi 

22750 

72 

SfWctronix13 

1450 

1686 

TA.T.  13 

1380 

288 

-  - 

•  rTB2= 

19420 

Adcenawil.0 

617 

800 

Agan 

1785 

1114 

Alliance 

2195 

248 

Gal  Indus.  13 

787 

118 

Fern  feera  0.1 

3830 

113 

Haifa  Chemicals 

364 

5423 

Periclase 

510 

1186 

FnHarom 

no  trading 

Rater 

250 

8140 

Koorp 

9160 

158 

Investment  Companies 

Israel  Corp.  13 

4274 

2424 

WotfaonTr 

113500 

— 

HapoaUmlnv. 

881 

2849 

Mizrahi  bwesL 

27155 

85 

Patna  0.1 

7474 

20 

Piryon 

13000 

249 

Yi*um 

213 

16699 

Oil  Exploration 

Pbz  Oil  Expi. 

26838 

33 

J.O.EJ_ 

556 

6256 

25  Shares 

Bond  Indices 

Index-linked  Bonds 
Full/  linked 
FswtaHy  linked 
foreign  Currency 
PC  denominated 
FC  linked 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Short-medium  2-5  yr* 
Medium-long  5-7  yrs 
Lono-temi  7+  yra 

Turnovers 

Total  Shams 
Nan-arrangement 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  BUls 


MS  10707900 
NIS  8654800 
MS 4751.100 
NS  5410000 
NS  2,1 67700 


Share  Movements 

Advances  76 

;  of  which  5%+^  ^ - 5 

buyers  only  "  0 

DecTmaa  200 

pT  which  5%+  25 

■ederaonly  0 

Trading  Halt  38 

Bond  Market  Trends 


Index -Anted: 

3%  fully  linked 
475*  lolly  fatted 
80%  linked 
Double  On  lead: 
Ftimon 

Gabos 

FC  denominated 
T-bffls 


78 

(87) 

.  5 
“  0 

200 

(179) 

2S 

(13) 

0 

(1) 

38 

(38) 

SUflhtfy  mixed 
Stable  with  rises  to  2* 
Stablehnixud  to  2% 
Stable  with  rises  to  3* 
Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  2% 

SOghtly  mbced 
1270-1375% 


Arrangement  Yields 


HJBortL 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  R. 
Hapoefim  R. 
General  A 
Leumi  Stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


420  -1.0 

40  -07 


Abbreviations: 

MX  i*Bar»  only 
b-O.  boyars  only 


b  bearer 
rrogfatered 


Nome 

Price 

Vol. 

% 

Change 

Price 

VoL 

% 

Change 

Flrtx  imonutT 

7718 

2670 

-1JS 

7800 

470 

-Z8 

Haunch  r 

289 

4000 

-&S0 

280 

8925 

-3A 

CM  Trading 

386 

381 

5814 

-1.3 

SupersdA 

13701 

480 

-UOO 

13600 

60 

-1J 

Supersets 

10033 

210 

— 1.00 

10000 

229 

-1.9 

Delckr 

2525 

8400. 

-1.00 

2500 

1328 

-2-0 

Axorim 

1065 

550 

— 

1065 

1810 

— 

Prop.  &  Building. 

3331 

1000 

-0JB 

3290 

601 

-1-5 

U-DCr 

65219 

70 

+Ol50 

65219 

54 

+0-5 

Dal  R  Estate 

681 

881 

5402 

- 

Efim 

17400 

120 

17400 

34 

— 

Polgat  B 

957 

- 

945 

1277 

-1.3 

EBsrt 

434748 

6 

-0-75 

434748 

— 

-OJ 

Elron 

384109 

2 

— U» 

361109 

3 

-l* 

Teva 

14038 

120 

-0.75 

14038 

208 

-0.7 

DceoSe* 

2817 

2160 

-14» 

2817 

M5 

-1:0 

Fntiocfrem 

736 

6000 

+0JZ5 

734 

7452 

— 

APM 

381240 

18 

-OJ50 

381250 

7 

-tKS 

Camral  Trade 

11165 

_ 

w 

11165 

83 

— 

Dal  Industries 

213 

32000 

-050 

210- 

19580 

-1J0 

TUB  Develop, 

9461 

240 

-1J» 

9481 

165 

-1  Si 

BJom 

1053 

3250 

-050 

1064 

918 

DHcount  Invest 

2278 

1440 

+0-50 

2260 

1477 

-02 

Dal  13 

1249 

7200 

-0J50 

1249 

913 

-06 

Par  Invest 

3051 

3051 

318 

- 

Hatsomet  Cars 

Immwfatg  cash  for  year  car. 

Highest  prices  paid  for  ‘‘first-owner”  cars  with 
original  paint  and  low  tifometrage! 

Exchanges.  Lowest  cost  credit  anywhere! 


:  Peiah  T ikva  Road,  cornet  V il2^3k  Sade.  1 
opposiic-  Sen  “.laariv.  Tel  Aviv. 

Tel.  03-330142.  333054.  332200.  331472 


DWELLINGS 

UlUllimilllllUlllimulUHIlllllUilUIlUIUlIHUIllUlitUU 


JERUSALEM -RENTAL 


TOURISTS!  REHA  VIA,  4,  nicely  furnished. 
02-699820;  evenings  02-63381 8- 


TEL  AVIV -RENTALS 


FOR  I  YEAR.  4  rooms  furnished,  duplex. 
Woh  large  roof  garden  io  north  TA  $700 
monthly.  Tel.  03-2 45095,  03-228497.  03- 
442*77. 


PERSONAL 


mAvivomcE 

Has  a  vacancy  for  full-time 

SECRETARY/CLERK 

fegafaemeDte 

*  English  as  mother  tongue 

*  Good  knowledge  of  Hebrew 

' 

*  Hebrew  and  English  typ(ng4^sendal 

*  Some  office  experience 

Hr  Knowledge  of  word-processing  an  asset 

J  To  arrange  an  interview;  please  caSOS-294222, 03-28823 1 

j  ext44(9£Q0ajn.— I2noon>. 

■da-MOS 

NICE  FEMALE  ACCOMPANIES  lonely 
people  abroad.  P.O.B.  29003.  Tel  Aviv. 


Hflflmni  ml  Hi  n  H  I 


MATRIMONIALS 


FREE  PROFESSION  -  ACADEMIC  (M-). 
young  looking,  attractive,  341174,  seeks 
pleasant  and  intelligent  academic  lo  28.  P-OJB. 
297S0.  Tel  Aviv 61297. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY,  piano 
Liszt  antique  furniture.  Dynasty  video  senes 
76-148.  North/South  video  senes,  12  series. 
Td.  03-490578  (evenings). 

li!21{Jiii!fllSilfI/lliiflllll)lfllfl!llllllflIflflilftifllfnilllJiif 

VEHICLES 

illlliliilllliilil!^ 

VW  BEETLE.  1200 1974.  in  good  audition. 
Td.  02-718955. 0Z-5SI685. 


id  expansion  of  (he  chain  negated,  at 
least  in  part,  the  exclusivity  factor 
that  made  the  stores  successful  in  the 


“Taviv  was  like  a  boll  in  a  china 
shop,”  Toflman  said  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  that  brought  “five  or  six 
branches  to  the  Gosh  Dan  area.” 

“Yon  don’t  have  to  be  every¬ 
where,”  he  said.  “People  will  crane 
to  yon.” 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  Egypt  on 
Thursday  announced  a  sharp  cut  in 
export  prices  for  all  its  blends  of 
crude  oil  by  SI  .25  a  barrel,  effective 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  announcement  by  the  state- 
owned  Egypt  General  Petroleum 
Corp.  said  the  price  drop,  the  first 
since  February  25,  was  in  line  with 
the  world  market  situation.  It  did 
not  elaborate,  bnt  prices  have  been 
declining  on  spot  market  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  reduction  brings  the  price  of 
the  benchmark  Suez  and  Ras  Bahar 
blends  to  $17.50  a  barrel 

About  half  the  country's  total 
production  of  870.000  barrels  a  day 
is  consumed  locally,  one  third  is  ex¬ 
ported  and  the  rest  goes  to  foreign 
companies  exploring  for  oil. 
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NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (August  21) 
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The  doHar  dosed  lower  Friday,  renewing  Its  fall  after  Japanese  Finance  Minister  MIyaaws's 
comment  that  the  matte!  should  determine  exchange  rates.  The  lack  of  intervention  by  central 
tanks  m  New  York  in  support  of  the  doHar  and  Friday's  downward  revision  in  second-quarter  U.5. 
GW  also  weighed  on  the  U.S.  currency-  The  yen  finished  at  Friday's  high  as  oil  prices  fefl. 
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Volume  166736.500  (Aug.  21) 

Slocks  up 1419 

Stocks  down  gig 


Hie  Dow  Jones  Industrials  racked  up  Its  54tti  record  of  the  year  Friday  and  Wail  Street  ended  a 
volatile  week  with  onlya  slight  gain  inactive  trodm&.  The  brooder  market  was  almost  uneftanoad 
hom^ Thursday  due  to  conUnued  weakness  in  trie  dollar,  which  leapt  Investors  cautious. 

Israeli  Stocks  Traded  in  New  York  (August  21) 
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Romanian  summitry 


WHAT  IT  WAS  precisely  that  transpired  between  Yitzhak 
Shamir  and  Nicolae  Ceaucescu  during  their  several  encounters 
in  Bucharest  last  week,  is  anyone’s  guess. 

The  Romanians,  when  not  actually  tightlipped,  were  most 
sparing  in  the  amount  of  information  they  let  out,  while  the 
Israelis  offered  merely  self-serving  commentaries.  The  Israeli 
denial  that  there  had  been  any  talk  of  possible  new  pressure  by 
Washington’s  Jewish  lobby  on  the  Senate  to  restore  Romania’s 
“most  favoured  nation”  status,  has  already  been  put  in 
question  by  yesterday’s  appeal  to  Congress  by  the  prime 
minister  to  reconsider  its  position.  Obviously  the  subject  did 
come  up,  on  Mr.  Ceaucescu’s  initiative.  It  must  have  been  on 
the  understanding  that  the  fact  should  not  be  publicly  admitted. 

Officially,  the  invitadon  hurried  by  President  Ceaucescu  to 
Premier  Shamir  was  to  discuss  the  advancement  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process. 

That  was  in  itself  a  trifle  puzzling,  for  there  could  have  been 
not  the  slightest  chance  that  Mr.  Shamir  would  so  much  as 
budge  an  inch  on  the  crucial  matter  of  the  international  peace 
conference.  The  carefully  leaked  expression  of  Mr.  Ceauces¬ 
cu’s  disappointment  over  the  premier’s  obduracy  was  therefore 
out  of  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  put  out  by  a  member  of  the 
premier's  entourage  -  Deputy  Minister  Ronni  Milo,  to  be 
exact  -  upon  his  return  home  that  the  outcome  of  the  tails  was  a 
veritable  breakthrough  in  the  peace  process,  could  have  been  a 
bad  joke  if  it  were  not  made  in  -dead  earnest.  Words  do  have' 
meanings,  after  all:  and  if  Mr.  Ceaucescu’s  polite  consent  to 
transmit  Mr.  Shamir’s  by  now  familiar  idea  of  a  “regional 
conference”  without  the  Russians  —  a  complete  non-starter — is 
anything  like  a  breakthrough,  then  peace  is  already  round  the 
comer,  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  conference,  regional  or 
international,  to  hasten  its  advent. 

With  Mr.  Shamir  safely  out  of  Bucharest,  some  rather 
mean-spirited  critics  have  begun  questioning  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  the  premier’s  very  trip.  That  was  unfair. 

Plainly,  the  usefulness  of  the  trip  is  a  matter  for  the 
participants  themselves  to  decide..  If  Mr.  Ceaucescu  believes 
that  his  “summit”  with  Mr.  Shamir  was  useful  in  bringing  his 
peacemaking  role  back  into  the  limelight,  and  if  Mr.  Shamir 
thinks  that  it  helped  underline  his  own  role  as  an  immoveable 
barrier  to  any  peace  that  would  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
retention  of  the  occupied  territories,  then  it  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  useful. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  the  trip  from  the  Israeli  viewpoint,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  would  have  been  grossly  impolite  for 
the  premier  to  spurn,  however  politely,  an  invitation  from  the 
head  of  the  only  communist  state  that  maintains  not  only 
normal  but  friendly  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the 
Jewish  state.  Even  as  a  mere  gesture  of  appreciation  for 
Romania’s  liberal  policy  towards  its  Jewish  subjects  and  their 
right  to  make  aliya,  the  trip  was  indeed  necessary. 

But  appreciation  must  in  the  Romanian  case  have  its  limits, 
which  Mr.  Shamir,  once  back  home,  appears  to  have  transgres¬ 
sed. 

Queried  by  an  Israel  Television  reporter  as  to  what  his  most 
favourable  impression  of  Romania  had  been,  Mr.  Shamir 
seemed  at  first  flustered.  Pressed  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Shamir 
replied  that  it  had  been  the  demonstrable  patriotism  of  his 
interlocutors,  all  of  them  government  officials. 

When  the  prime  minister  of  democratic  Israel  is  so  taken  by 
the  slavish,  fear-induced  docility  of  another  people  as  to  call  it 
patriotism,  it  is  time  to  start  worrying. 


Lavi  -  the  real  issues 


THE  PROBLEM  with  the  Lavi  is,  first,  that  the  IDF  does  not 
want  it  if  it  gobbles  up  the  funds  needed  to  develop  what  in  its 
eyes  are  much  more  vital  new  weapons,  and  second,  that  the 
Treasury  does  not  believe  the  country  can  afford  to  pay  for  both 
the  jetfighter  and  the  IDFs  preferred  alternatives  without 
playing  havoc  with  the  economy.  Given  that  Israel  is  what  it  is, 
a  powerful  little  country  but  less  than  a  super-power,  the 
chances  are  it  will  not  be  able,  even  at  the  present  level  of  U.S. 
aid,  to  produce  anything  like  the  Lavi.  Not  now,  and  not  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Coming  to  terms  with  these  facts  of  life  may  not  be  easy  for 
the  man-in-the-street,  and  nor  for  many  politicians.  Premier 
Shamir's  obstinate  response  to  them  is  to  ignore  them,  and  to 
trust  to  Uncle  Sam  to  bail  Israel  out  in  the  end.  Vice  Premier 
Peres's  more  elegant  solution  is  to  try  to  get  around  the  facts,  so 
as  to  better  serve  the  cause  of  high  technology. 

Mr.  Peres’s  best  advertised  latest  proposal  is  to  forget  about 
producing  the  Lavi  but.  in  order  to  keep  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries  humming,  to  start  research  and  development  on  a 
blue-white  warplane  for  the  next  millennium.  The  idea  is 
intriguing,  but  that  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it,  and 
the  reasons  would  seem  to  be  obvious. 

The  air  force  has  not  even  begun  to  consider  the  specifica¬ 
tions  that  must  underlie  the  drawing  of  plans  by  the  IAI  for  a 
post-Lavi  jetfighter  that  will  be  scheduled  to  go  into  service 
after  the  year  2000.  But  the  plane  is  not  very  likely  to  go  into 
service  even  at  that  late  date.  For  well  before  it  goes  into 
production,  it  will  most  likely  face  even  bigger  problems  than 
does  the  Lavi  today. 

In  the  meantime  the  air  force  will  have  to  keep  equipping 
itself  with  jets  from  the  U.S.  arsenal. 

Another,  somewhat  more  realistic  proposal  aired  by  Mr. 
Peres,  and  originally  suggested  by  the  Americans,  is  for  Israel 
to  co-produce  a  more  advanced  version  of  the  F-16C,  which  is 
currently  being  absorbed  by  the  air  force.  But  that  new  version 
still  awaits  an  actual  decision  in  Washington,  where  a  ruling  on 
granting  even  minimal  co-production  rights  to  Israel  may  also 
take  quite  a  while.  To  make  the  scrapping  of  the  Lavi  -  daily 
cost:  one  million  dollars  -  conditional  on  these  American 
decisions,  would  be  most  unwise. 

Israel's  future  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  its  successful 
absorption  and  development  of  high  technology.  But  high 
technology  is  not  a  romantic  idea  to  which  homage  must  be  paid 
by  divorcing  it  from  cost  accounting.  The  cause  of  high 
technology  is  much  better  served  by  raising  the  level  of 
scientific  and  engineering  education  than  by  keeping  alive 
artificially  inflated  prestige  projects. 


Set  a  good  example. 
...it  could  catch  on! 


•  •• 


Tora  in  the  modern  world 


AS  A  Modem  Orthodox  Jew,  I  am 
periodically  appalled  by  particular 
policies  of  the  haredim  whom  I  hold 
resposible  for  the  negative  image 
which  Orthodox  Judaism  seems  to 
possess  in  this  country.  Therefore  I 
sat  back  and  expected  to  enjoy  the 
fun  as  Jacob  Neusner  took  his  turn  at 
haredi  bashing.  (“The  Haredim 
want  to  make  us  all  into  Amish,” 
Jerusalem  Post .  July  30, 1987). 

However,  while  Neusner  rightful¬ 
ly  consigns  the  haredim  to  irrelevan¬ 
cy,  he  awards  them,  on  grounds 
which  he  nowhere  makes  clear,  the 
-crown  of  “authenticity,'’  and  judges 
their  representations  of  Tora  to  be 
“sound”  and  “right.”  Neusner’s  sup¬ 
port  of  Modem  Orthodoxy  comes  at 
too  high  a  price.  If  I  accept  his 
attribution  of  relevancy,  I  must  per¬ 
force  admit  the  inautbeoticity.  (See 
the  insightful  letter  to  the  Editor  by 
Jonathan  Topper,-  “Tora  True  Juda¬ 
ism”  Jerusalem  Post ,  August  9, 
1987).  Neusner’s  view  of  things  is  so 
skewed  and  the  issues  so  vital  that 
they  demand  a  response. 

First,  the  use  of  the  term  “authen¬ 
tic”  to  judge  doctrinal  differences 
which  are  essentially  philosophical  is 
most  inappropriate  and  confusing. 
In  its  primary  sense,  authentic 
means  “genuine,  real  and  actually 
being  what  something  purports  to 
be.”  Thus,  to  say  that  the  haredim 
on  their  views  are  authentic  is 'to  say 
that  they  are  truly  fun  dam  en  tali  Stic, 
God-fearing,  exactly  as  they  appear 
to  be.  But  by  the  same  token  I  am  an 
authentic  Modem  Orthodox  Jew  and 
Neusner  is  an  authentic  Professor  of 
Jewish  Studies.  This  gets  us  no¬ 
where! 

To  make  it  worse,  Neusner  sug¬ 
gests  at  one  point  that  the  term  is 
capable  of  comparative  quantifica¬ 
tion  for  he  says,  “The  Haredim  por¬ 
tray  die  Tora  more  authentically 
than  others.”  If  so,  what  are  his 
criteria  for  Tora  authenticity:  the 
number  of  biblical  verses  and  rabbi¬ 
nic  sources  quoted? 

But  Neusner’s  worst  distortion,  by 
far,  is  his  view  that,  “on  the  subject 
of  politics,  economics  and  science, 
authentic,  classical  Judaism  either 
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All  important  here  is  the  philo¬ 
sophic  premise  with  which  we 
approach  the  Tora.  What  do  we 
expect  from  it?  Is  the  Tora  meant  to 
be  a  sufficient  condition  for  human 
fulfilment  as  the  Haredim  believe?  If 
yes,  then  nothing  else  is  needed. 

The  Modem  Orthodox,  however, 
maintain  that  the  Tora  is  meant  to 
provide  necessary  directives  ab¬ 
out  how  to  live  morally  and  ritually, 
and  provide  basic  insights  into  the 
nature  of  God,  man  and  sacred  his¬ 
tory  and  His  relationship  to  the 
world.  But  man  himself  in  develop¬ 
ing  culture  has  been  mandated  to 
provide  the  substantive  conditions  of 
life  itself,  seek  to  further  knowledge 
of  himself  and  the  world  and  in¬ 
crease  his  power  so  that  he  may 
better  his  material  situation.  How 
does  Neusener  know  that-  the  Hare- 
dim  have  the  right  approach?  Surely 
not  from  the  Tora  itself? 

Of  course,  “the  Tora  omits  all 
systematic  doctrine  on  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  science.”  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  contain  all  these  things. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  .the  Tora 
has  nothing  to  say  about -these  mat¬ 
ters.  For  it  surely  does. 


has  nothing  at  all  to  say  or  simply 
says  the  wrong  thing."  (Elsewhere  in 
his  article,  Neusner  makes  the  less 
sweeping  claim  that  “Tora  omits  all 
systematic  doctrine  on  these  critical 
subjects.”) 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  Tora  says  nothing  about  these 
matters.  What  does  that  imply?  One 
could  say  that  the  Tora  wishes  us  to 
ignore  these  areas  or  one  could  say 
that  since  it  is  dear  from  the  Tora 
itself  that  these  matters  are  vital  for 
human  existence,  the  Tora,  by  its 
silence,  is  inviting  us  to  develop 
them  on  our  own. 


ALL  AGREE  that  the  Tora  con¬ 
tains  moral  prindples  and  teachings 
urging  a  life  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  But  if  politics,  as  Plato  sug¬ 
gested,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
principle  of  justice  writ  large  into  the 
affairs  of  state,  then  the  Tora  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  on  how  to  conduct 
politics,  judge  economic  policy  and 
use  the  practical  applications  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  Tora  may  not  advocate 
any  particular  political  system  but  it 
certainly  contains  basic  values  by 
which  to  critically  evaluate  political 
and  economic  arangements  as  did 
the  Prophets. 

The  Tora  obviously  is  not.  nor  was 
it  meant  to.  be  a  handbook  on  scien¬ 
ce.  However,  it  reports  favourably 
on  technological  advances  (Gen 
4:21,22)  and  it  seems  to  encourage 
man  to  exert  control  over  his  en¬ 
vironment  (Gen  1:26).  Furth¬ 
ermore,  by  describing  nature  as 
orderly  and  following  fixed,  uniform 
laws,  the  Tora  is  suggesting  that  it 
can  be  penetrated  by  human  reason. 

Neusner  claims  that  philosophy 
itself 1  "found  a  place  within  Judaism 
only  because  of  the  entry  of  alien 
modes  of  thought  from  Greek  and 
Islamic  sources.”  True,  Jewish  sages 
were  stimulated  by  their  encounters 
with  Hellenism  and  Moslem  theolo¬ 
gy.  However,  “authentic”  Jews,  were 
already  doing  “authentic”  philosphy 
long  before  these  alien  incursions. 


Philosophy,  as  such,  is  simply  the 
asking  of  fundamental  questions  ab¬ 
out  the  significance,  overall  purpose 
or  evidential  grounds  of  any  activity 
or  discipline.  Philosophy  is  the 
method  of  intelligence  itself,  seeking 
coherence,  consistency,  in  short, 
rationality.  Already  in  the  Tora  it¬ 
self,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  philo¬ 
sophic  problem  of  theodicy  is  raised. 

The  talmudic  rabbis  broadened 
the  discussion  to  include  such  philo¬ 
sophic  issues  as:  what  are  the  sup¬ 
reme  moral  principles  of  Judaism,  is 
it  good  for  man  to  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  what  is  the  nature  of  man?  The 
Tora  which  is  the  integrated  biblical 
and  rabbinic  traditions,  is  conceived 
.by  many  of  us  as  a  religion  i.e.  cult, 
creed  and  code  towards  which  we 
relate  in  ultimate  concern.  It  is  not 
expected  to  contain  a  systematic  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  inquiring  mind  in  en¬ 
countering  the  Tora  may  infer  from 
it  a  conceptual  picture  of  the  whole 
which  we  call  a  philosophy.  Those 
philosophies  of  Judaism,  and  there 
may,  be  more  than  one,  are  valid 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  coherent 
and  consistent  with  the  creed,  cult 
and  code  of  the  Tora. 

Modem  Orthodoxy  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  Bar-Ilan  and  Yesbiva  univer¬ 
sities,  claims  that  the  room  we  have 
made  for  democracy,  science  and 
economics  within  Judaism,  is  based 
upon  principles  found  in  the  Tora 
and  is  consistent  with  the  Tora  in  all 
its  entirety.  Our  commitment  to  our 
complex  contemporary  world  in  its 
totality  and  to  the  Jewish  State  in 
particular,  emanates  from  our 
understanding  of  our  obligations  as 
Jews  who  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Tora.  Our  insistence  upon  relevance 
flows  from  our  deepest  convictions 
of  what  are  the  necessary  conditions 
for  achieving  the  Tora  goals  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Israel  society  would  do  well  to  seek 
out  the  Modem  Orthodox  if  it  would 
both  strike  roots  in  its  ancestral 
heritage  and  gain  a  sense  of  direction 
for  the  problems  of  a  Jewish  state  in 
the  last  decades  of  the  20th  century. 

As  to  the  appropriate  and  “au¬ 
thentic”  nomenclature  by  which  to 
characterize  the  Haredim,  we  have 
but  to  consult  the  sources.  The 
Prophet  already  knew  that  strict 
observance  could  be  combined  with 
incorrect  philosophic  views:  “Those 
that  handle  the  Tora,  knew  Me  not” 
(Jer.  2:8)  while  our  Sages  realized 
that  concern  for  Heaven  can  some¬ 
times  go  together  with  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  for  man:  “Good  to  Heaven  but 
bad  to  humanity,  that  is  a  tzaddik 
who  is  not  good.”  (T.B.  Kiddushin 
40a.) 


The  writer  is  professor  of  Jewish  Thought 
at  Bar-Pan  University. 


WHO  SAYS  Israeli  politicians  lack 
imagination?  Take  our  foreign 
minister,  for  instance.  His  far¬ 
sighted  plan  by  which  Israel  Aircraft 
Industries  would  begin  developing  a 
next-generation  fighter  for  the  year 
2000,  instead  of  building  the  present 
Lavi,  opens  up  almost  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

For  IAI,  for  example,  Peres’s  plan 
would  mean  no  more  crises.  In  the 
mid  1990’s,  when  production  of  the 
Albatross  (a  suggested  name  for  the 
next  generation  Lavi)  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  slated  to  begin,  a  nation¬ 
al  debate  on  the  plane  which  we  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  and  the  Air 
Force  will  not  want,  could  be 
avoided.  Aircraft  engineers  would 
simply  start  planning  a  fighter  plane 
for  the  year  2020.  When  the  date  of 
production  of  that  plane  draws  near, 
planning  would  begin  for  the  fighter 
of  the  year  2050.  (If  they  get  tired  of 
planning  warplanes,  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  could  be  used  to  “develop”  a  new 
jumbo  jet.) 

Eveiyone  would  be  happy.  IAI 
would  not  have  to  fire  anyone,  the 
U.S.  would  not  object  to  continuing 
research,  the  Air  Force  would  not  be 
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saddled  with  the  Albatross  and  the 
government  would  not  have  to  take 
any  tough  decisions. 
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AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


BUT  THE  concept  of  divorcing 
research  and  development  from  pro¬ 
duction  has  implications  beyond  the 
Lari.  Water  experts  claim  that  the 
country  can’t  afford  the  water 
needed  to  grow  cotton.  But  farmers 
who  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
tooling  up  for  massive  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  are  naturally  reluctant  to  switch 
to  something  else. 

This  wicket  could  be  unstuck  by 
adopting  the  Peres  Principle.  The 
government  would  pay  all  the  far¬ 
mers  to  stop  growing  cotton  and 
instead  plan  a  massive  increase  in 
cotton  acreage.  Of  course,  the  in¬ 
crease  would  never  be  implemented. 
Hydrologists  would  be  thrilled  with 
the  water  saved  and  cotton  farmers 
would  not  need  to  worry  about  de¬ 
creased  incomes.  A  perfect  solution. 

Or  take  the  problem  of  a  new 
stadium  for  Jerusalem.  The  capital’s 
soccer  fans  are  sick  of  haring  to 
commute  to  Tel  Aviv  every  Satur¬ 
day,  but  objections  by  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  community  to  Sabbath  de¬ 
secrations  have  put  the  new  stadium 
on  permanent  hold. 

The  PP  to  the  rescue.  Dozens  of 
local  architects  are  put  to  work  locat¬ 


ing  alternative  sites  and  drafting 
plans  for  stadiums  —  without  a 
shovelful  of  dirt  ever  being  moved. 
(Cynics  might  suggest  that  here  the 
PP  has  been  at  work  on  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  stadium  for  years.) 

Again,  everybody  is  a  winner.  Un¬ 
employment  among  Jerusalem 
architects  would  disappear.  Soccer 
fans  could  happily  study  and  debate 
the  merits  of  various  sites  and  sta¬ 
diums.  the  plans  for  which  would  be 
distributed  free  to  those  on  their  way 
to  the  games  on  Saturday  morning. 
And  the.  cry  “Sbabbes,  Shabbes” 
would  no  longer  be  heard  in  the 
land. 

The  widespread  application  of  the 
PP,  then,  holds  promise  of  solving 
some  of  this  country’s  most  pressing 
problems.  And  even  if  it  doesn't, 
anything  makes  more  sense  than 
building  the  Lari. 


The  writer  is  a  member  of  The  Jerusalem 
Post  editorial  staff 
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NOT  ALL  REFUGEES 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -I  read  with  growing  sense  of 
incredulity  the  interview  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miriam  Haron  eulogising  the 
Americans  who  have  come  to  make 
their  homes  here  (August  14). 

“Americans  who  settle  in  Israel 
are  different  from  all  others  who  do 
so.  Essentially  everyone  else  living 
in  Israel  is  a  refugee.”  This  is  news  to 
me.  I  come  from  England  and  I  came 
here  because  I  wanted  to.  not  be¬ 
cause  I  had  to,  as  did  a  number  of  my  ' 
friends.  Are  we  refugees?  Some  of 
us  may  in  feet  be  the  children  or 
grandchildren  of  people  who  fled  to 
,  England  from  Russia  and  Poland, 
but  by  the  same  token  where  did  the 
forefathers  of  these  Americans  come 
from? 

How  nice  for  them  that  they  have 
passports  and  go  back  to  the  U.S. 
whenever  they  want.  So  do  we  - 
there  is  nothing  to  stop  my  friends 
and  me  from  getting  on  a  plane  and 
returning  to  our  country  of  origin  for 
a  visit.  Does  this  make  us  refugees? 

What  about  the  people  who  come 
from  France,  Canada,  Australia  and 
even  South  America?  Are  all  these 
people  refugees  from  oppression? 

Maybe  this  lady  should  do  part  of 
her  research  in  America  among  yor  - 
dim  of  American  origin  who  have 
returned  to  their-  home  country  be¬ 
cause  their  idealism  wasn't  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  living  in 
this  country.  . 
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Sir,  -  Professor  Haron  is  wrong.  For 
example,  immigrants  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  (Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden 
and  Finland)  are  not  refugees  or 
descendants  of  refugees.  Some  are 
fourth-generation  Jews  born  m  Fin¬ 
land.  Abo,  the  passports  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  immigrants  “allow  them  to 

return  there  at  any  time.  ” 

•  ’  B.Dr 

(name  and  address  supplied^ 
Netanya.  j 


Sir.  -  The  opening  paragraph  of 
“Making  a  commxmiment”  made  my 
blood  boil.  I  realize  that  for  the 
purposes  of  die  ankle,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  that  American  Jew$ 
made  sacrifices  to  come  to  live  ig> 
Israel,  but  was  it  really  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  as  ‘‘themost^mrileged 
immigrants  Israel  has  ever  had?? 
Who  says  they  ape? 

As  ah  English  immigrant  from  ah 
affluent  Jewish  family,  I  would  cal) 
myself  privileged  too.  As  far  as  I 
know,  I  too  have  the  right  to  return 
to  Britain  at  any  time  and  live  a 
fulfilling  Jewish  life.  Many  of  my 
friends  here  are  in  the  same  position: 
That  does  not  mean  that  we'endless- 
ly  talk  of  how  much  we  gave  up. 

.  ..  I  am  tired  of  the  American  Jews’ 
attitude  that  they  have  the  most  to 
lose  in  coming  here.  Let  us  hear  no 
more  of  this  destructive  attitude.  No 


mm  loves  a  martyr. 
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JDEG  TAKE-OVER 


To  the  Ediior  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  -  Yehuda  Litani's  analysis  of 
August  10  characterizes  the  govern¬ 
ment's  decision  regarding  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  District  Electric  -Company  as 
“a  take-over. ..under  an  elegant- 
guise.”  Yet  he  does  not  deal  with 
the  considerations  raised  by  the  four 
cabinet  members  opposing  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  not  going  far  enough  or 
otherwise  being  inappropriate. 

At  the  same  time,  Lttani  uninten¬ 
tionally  projects  a  devastating  caric¬ 
ature  of  Arabs.  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  to  the  Arabs  of  East 
Jerusalem  and  the  territories,  the 
JDEC  symbolizes  “self-sufficiency 
in  electric  power.”  Is  he  saying  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  feet  that  the 
JDEC  generates  only  5  per  cent  of, 
the  electricity  it  sells? 

Debt-ridden,  poorly  managed, 
decrepit  and  providing  poor  service. 


the  JDEC  is  an  affront  to  Ardb 
capabilities  and  performance. 
Perhaps  the  JDEC  workers'  union 
which  is  “controlled  by  radical  ele¬ 
ments”  will  undertake  “demonstra¬ 
tions  and  unrest”  to  overturn  the 
decision,  especially  -the  provision 
which  could  cut  the  labour  force  by 
320  or  over  50  per  cent.  That  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  accompanied 
by  improved  service,  goes  to  the  core 
of  the  problem  and  the  customers 
know  it 

The  prospect  of  unrest  by  ‘-‘radical 
elements”  should  not  prevent  the 
implementation  of  a  sound  econo¬ 
mic  decision  which  will  benefit 
Arabs  as  well  as  others. 

SUE  GOLDEN  LERN&R 
Jerusalem . 


The  combined  solution  to  incontinence 


stretch  briefs+pad 


GREAT  COMPANY 


Hundreds  of  current  cars 


LOW  PRICES 


ONEOF 
A  KIND 


Branches  all  over 
the  country 


SUPER  SERVICE 


BEN  GUHON  AIRPORT  03.9721027/8 
TELAVIV  03203366 
JSRUSAlHfl  02.699093436183 
NET ANYA 033. 616982 
HERZuya0J2_5J2<592 
A5WCBON  0512272422284 
HAIFA  04-380639 
EUAJ  059.74027 
TIBERIAS  067.92244  ext  267 
BEERSHEYA  057.424922 
ASHDQD  055.34177 
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HOIK. 

JERUSALEM 


Recommended  for  ambulant  persons, 
who -suffer  from  light,  medium  or 
heavy  incontinence. 

This  solution  allows  the  user  to 
maintain  his  daily  routine  securely  and 
comfortably. 

The  stretch  briefer  which  are  made  of  a 
flexible  airy  knit  hold  the  pad  dose  to 
the  body. 

The  briefs  are  hand  or  machine 


washable  and  are  available  in  two 
sizes:  medium  and  large. 

Disposable  pads  -  designed  to  absorb 
the  fluids.  Made  of  natural  fluff 
covered  by  a  polyethrtene  layer  to 
prevent  leakage. 

Each  pad  has  different  absorption 

capacity  relating  to  its  rize  and  should 

be  selected  to  meet  the  degree  of 
Incontinence. 


DAILY  BUSTOURS 
FROM  TEL  AVIV  AND 
JERUSALEM  $40- RETURN 


Rent-A-Car 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem.. 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 


Adjustment  Table 
Type  of  Incontinence 


Ug 


Stress  incontinence 


Medium-double 


Medium-double 


NoctumaMneAan 


Heavy-double 


Absorption 

Capacity 
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Net  briefs + pad,  11 X  30  cm 


Net  briefs + pad,  16  x  40  cm 


Net  briefs + pad,  16x80  cm 


Net  briefs + anatomic  pad,  25x58  cm 


Net  briefs + anatomic  pad,  36  x  70  cm 


FOR  TOURISTS: 

raoii$6 


ABcars  new.  Pick  op  and  denvery  twa. 

TAHIR,  Rent-a-Car 

8  Klkar  Ha’stzmsut  (Many*. 

JbL  053-331 831  (day), 053-25783 


►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 
'  center  and  Old  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

►  Facilities  for  family  functions 


Shikma's  disposable  pads  provide  the 
complete  solution  for  every  individual, 
relating  to  the  degree  of  incontinence 
and  the  user's  life  style.  Available  at 
pharmacies  and  Super-Pharm. 


Shikma  for  Improved  Individual 
Quality  of  Life  Ltd.,  2  Rehov  Hashitoah, 
KSryat  MataJon,  Petal)  Tikva  48514 
Tel.  03-8234424. 


extermination  service 


paz  m 


Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 


PUT  AN  END  TO  COCKROACHES  AT  HOME 

Lfoucaftarta  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Tel:  424244  Tel  Aviv 


3  Mendele  Street 
Jerusalem  92147  Israel 
Tel:  02-6631 1 1  Telex:  26536 


Incontinence?  ^ 
There’s  an  Answer. 


Shikma. 


OUR  TOURS  TO  EGYPT  BY  BUS: 

TOUR  201  4  days/3  nigftfs 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  &  one  panoramic 
sightseeing  tour 
TOUR 202  4  days/3  nights 
Tourist  Class  hotel  with 

breakfast  and  dinner  and  2 

tuH  sightseeing  days  in  Cairo. 
TOUR202A  with 
Kcorrimodatfon  in  Cairotn 
5  star  hotel. 

TOUR 203  8  daya/7  nights  . 
indurfing  Luxor  anct  Aswan. 

Tourist  Class  hotel  with 
breakfast  and  (inner.  .  . 

■4-star  hotels  En  Luxor  and 
Aswan 

TOUR203A  with 
accommodation  in  Cabo  in 
5  star  hotel. 

TEL  AVIV- CAIRO  FLIGHT 

ta  combination  with  tour,  .  . 

Indudeatransferfrom  Cairo 


OFFER:  9 

S  US  TRANSFER  TO  CAIRO 
one  way,  plus  3  nights 
accommodation  with 
breakfast,  Lotus  Hotel 
(2-star). 

VISA  THE  SAME  DAY 

Only  faiTd  Aviv,  subject  to 
Consulate  office  hours. 

TELAVIV: 

14Z  Hayarkon  St.  Tel.  Q3-54OT91 
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